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PREFACE 


This report, prepared by staff of the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pensions, deals with non-service-connected pensions for 
veterans and their survivors. Pensions for war veterans have been 
enacted in the United States since the Revolutionary War. The 
report recapitulates their development, and traces the arguments 
which have been used in the past in support of and in opposition to 
payment of these benefits. It analyzes the role of pensions, both 
historical—against the background of conditions existing at the time 
and current—in the context of the more recent social security an 
related programs. Finally, it attempts to put veterans’ pensions into 
perspective with a view to foreseeable future developments. 

The report is necessarily technical in nature. The Commission’s 
general appraisal of the underlying facts conditioning the role of 
veterans’ pensions, and its recommendations pertaining to this type 
of benefit, were presented in its main report, particularly in chapters 
I to V and XI. 

The present staff study was prepared on the basis of data available 
to the Commission in 1955 and the spring of 1956. The provisions of 
laws cited were those in effect on June 30, 1956. While the report 
was at the printer’s, important new legislation was enacted by the 
84th Congress in July 1956. The new laws included: H. R. 7089 
which revised service-connected survivorship benefits for military per- 
sonnel and veterans and provided for coverage of all military personnel 
under old-age and survivors insurance on a contributory basis starting 
January 1, 1957; H. R. 7619 which revised civil service retirement 
benefits; H. R. 7225 which covered certain professional and other 
workers under old-age and survivors insurance, instituted cash ben- 
efits after age 50 for permanent and total disability and benefits for 
dependent children totally and permanently disabled before reachin 
age 18, and lowered the eligibility age from 65 to 62 for old-age = 
survivors benefits payable to women.! 

While no changes were made in veterans’ pensions, these new laws 
affect the subject matter of the report. The reader is asked to bear 
this in mind since it was not possible to insert into the text more than 
a few parenthetical notes calling attention to the new enactments. 


1H. R. 7619 was approved July 31, 1956, and became Public Law 854, 84th Cong. H. R. 7225 and 7089 
were both approved on August 1, 1956, and became Public Law 880 and 881 respectively. 
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INTRODUCTION 
WHAT ARE VETERANS’ PENSIONS? 
A. DxrFinirion 


The term ‘veterans’ pension” as used throughout this volume 
denotes a monetary benefit payable under certain conditions to a 
war veteran or to the widow or child of a deceased war veteran by 
reason of need—actual or presumptive—arising from common adversi- 
ties not identifiable as the result of military service. 


B. Lecat Nature 


Veterans’ pensions have been considered always as a gratuity 
ranted by the Government and subject to being revoked by the 
Wiverhinent They share this characteristic with the other major 
category of monetary payments to veterans and their dependents, 
those paid in compensation for disability or death suffered as a result 
of military service. Until recently, these “compensation benefits” 
too had been called ‘‘veterans’ pensions.” Actually, the court decisions 
sone below confirm the character of gratuity for both types of 
enefit. 


No pensioner has a vested right to his pension. Pensions are the bounties of 
the Government, which Congress has the right to give, withhold, distribute or 
recall at its discretion (Walton v. Cotton, 60 U. 8., 355, 19 Howard—1856). 

A pension is a gratuity involving no claim of right nor agreement of parties, 
nor rights of third persons (Harrison v. U. S., 20 Ct. Cl. 122—1885). 

There is not only no vested right in the claim for a pension, but the granting of 
a pension is subject to review or reconsideration for illegality or error (Lochren 
v. U. S., 6 App. D. C. 486—1895). 

A pension is not granted because of any property right the pensioner has or 
may acquire in it, but purely as an act of gratitude from the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment (MacFarland v. Bieber, 32 App. D. C. 521—1909). 

While there is no vested right in a pension which cannot be divested by the mere 
exercise of the legislative will, if the beneficiaries thereof have any rights, they are 
vested ones so long only as the statute creating the pension remains in force and 
unchanged, subject to be divested at any time that the legislature may desire 
(Rudolph v. U. S., 36 App. D. C. 379-1911). 


Legally, therefore, entitlement to a veterans’ pension does not con- 
stitute a “right”? which can be enforced through court action. How- 
ever, administrative appeals procedures have long been available. 
In earlier times individual petitions to Congress in pension matters were 
frequent. 
vel C. D®veLopMent IN Brier 


Veterans’ pensions in the present meaning of the term constitute a 
‘younger offshoot from the time-honored tradition of Government 
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ants to soldiers maimed and survivors of soldiers killed in war. 

uch public grants made in case of service-connected injury and death 
which have more recently been designated as ‘compensation benefits” 
used to be referred to commonly as “pensions.’’ When benefits 
first became payable for causes not connected with service, they too 
were called “pensions.”’ 

Aside from the name, the pension programs providing benefits for 
causes not connected with service inherited and retained certain 
characteristics common to compensation legislation in the early phase 
of its development—and later abandoned as qualifying conditions for 
the receipt of compensation benefits—to wit: the requirement of war- 
time service and the further prerequisite of at least presumptive need 
on the part of the veteran or, after his death, of his survivors. 

In the following, the term “pension’”’ will be used in the narrow and 
specific sense of a payment for causes not shown to be connected with 
service. Payments for service-connected causes will be referred to as 
“compensation benefits.” 

Since 1818, pensions have been awarded to veterans of every major 
conflict, either by reason of age or on account of disability not traceable 
to service-connected causes, sometimes combined with the require- 
ment of actual proof of need, at other times waiving such proof in 
favor of a presumption to that effect. Unlike compensation benefits, 
some pensions were so broadly conceived as to become available, sooner 
or later, to practically all the surviving veterans, usually of ripe old 
age, of a given war as a token of good will in recognition of past service. 
This type of pension, based exclusively on a minimum period of 
honorable service in wartime, is called ‘‘service pension.” The first 
such pension to veterans was enacted in 1832. Since 1836, pensions of 
the limited or the outright ‘service pension” type have been paid also 
to widows and, later, children of war veterans who died from causes 
not traceable to service. 

Typically, pension laws have been enacted many years after the end 
of the war to which they pertained. When first enacted, they have 
always been limited in scope and exacting in the conditions of entitle- 
ment. Subsequent liberalizations lessened the restrictions, usually by 
reducing the period of war service required, thus widening the group of 
eligibles. This extension in stages marks particularly the ieeion- 
ment of pension legislation in behalf of the dependents of deceased 
veterans. 

A delay of not less than 20 years for the first enactment and no less 
than 40 for the “service type” pension used to be customary. World 
War I pension legislation came somewhat earlier, in 1930. For the 
veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict pension benefits 
were enacted into law while these engagements were still in progress. 
As yet, the latter stage of the traditional development has not occurred: 
To date, service pensions are not available to the veterans of any of the 
“new wars.” 


D. Tae TraprrronaL Rouse or PENSIONS 


A century and a quarter ago, when the first great debate was raging 
over a proposed service pension law for veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, one speaker on the floor of the Senate characterized veterans’ 
pensions as “an honorable provision for old soldiers of broken 
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fortunes.”” Essentially the pension has remained, as it was originally 
conceived to be, an “honorable” form of Government aid to deserving 
old and disabled soldiers and their kin in the struggle against the 
vicissitudes of later life. Its task has been to keep those in danger of 
being “reduced to indigence and even real distress’’—as President 
Monroe put it in 1817—from becoming “paupers”’; that is, charges of 
public or private charity. 

Thus, veterans’ pensions have always combined two significant 
characteristics. They have been commonly considered ‘“honorable’’ 
substitute imcome in the event a veteran, though unscathed by the 
war, thereafter lost his capacity to provide for himself and for his 
family due to the common contingencies of life: old age, disablement, 
death. In this respect, veterans used to look to their pensions as the 
bulk of working people today look upon their “social security,’’ more 
specifically their old-age and survivors’ insurance, for protection. 

On the other hand, veterans’ pensions have constituted a program 
devised to meet needs not otherwise met yet considered essential 
enough to be met out of public funds rather than be permitted to go 
unsatisfied. Though favored in many respects, veterans’ pensions 
have thus partaken of the nature of our modern public-assistance 
programs. One notable difference has been the absence, usually, of an 
individual means or needs test of the type that forms part of public 
assistance. Also by way of difference, the rate structure of pensions 
for veterans of the world wars and the Korean conflict suggests that 
they were conceived generally as a partial means of support supple- 
menting income which the veteran was permitted and, in effect, 
expected to receive from other sources. 


E. TuHerr PRESENT Puace AMONG VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Among the benefits available to veterans, particularly those of 
World War II and the Korean conflict, three general categories are 
clearly discernible. Taken in order of priority, the top layer consists 
of the compensation benefits. These are monetary benefits paid to 
veterans disabled in the service or as a result of service and to the 
surviving families of veterans who are killed in service or die as a result 
of it. The compensation benefits are the oldest and command the 
highest priority among all veterans’ benefits. They are payable re- 
gardless of the financial circumstances of the veteran or, generally 
speaking, his survivors, 

The next layer consists of a variety of benefits which may be 
grouped together as readjustment and rehabilitation benefits. Their 
common purpose is to help veterans in gaining or regaining a foothold 
in civil life under favorable circumstances. To the various benefits 
of this type falls the task of making up for temporary disadvantages 
suffered by those who served as compared with those who did not serve. 
Some of the oldest benefits accorded veterans may be classed at least 
in part as of this variety, for instance land grants and bonuses paid at 
discharge. The bulk, however, are of recent origin: rehabilitation 
and retraining benefits, ““GI’”’ education benefits, assistance in locating 
jobs and acquiritig homes are some of the most important. To avail 

Tt of these benefits, a veteran does not have to be in financial 
need. 
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Veterans’ pensions, finally, form the backbone-of the bottom layer. 
Burial allowances and free gravesites too may be grouped with them. 
Traditionally, these used to be terminal benefits in one sense or 
another, a last favor shown a veteran or his kin as a mark of recogni- 
tion for past service. Since the world wars, the function of pensions: 
has in effect been broadened as they became available soon after. 
termination of service to eligible veterans of any age provided they 
were found unemployable on account of a ‘‘permanent-total”’ disability 
and their income was below certain maximum limits. ' 

Veterans with a service-connected disability who acquire another 
disability from causes not connected with service and, as a result, 
become unemployable may today qualify for a pension. In that 
event they may select to take the pension in preference to their com- 
pensation benefit. This is to their advantage only if their service-: 
connected disability is relatively minor. Generally speaking, com- 
pensation benefits and cash benefits of the readjustment type are more 
ample and are subject to fewer limitations than are pension benefits. 
The pension cannot be drawn jointly with a compensation benefit 
payable by the Veterans’ Administration or with retirement pay. 

Among all the veterans’ benefits, the pension remains, by oo large, 
the last resort for a veteran in need and for the needy family of a de- 
ceased veteran. 


F. PRESENT RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL SECURITY 


Veterans’ pensions were in existence long before any part of the 
present fabric of social security. To date, veterans’ pension legislation 


has taken little account of the growth and present scope of this far- 
flung social-security system in the way of dovetailing protection or 
alining standards under the veterans’ pension program with those of 
the general social insurance and public-assistance programs. . 

Neither in benefit levels nor in the treatment of other sources of 
income does similarity prevail. Old-age and survivors insurance , 
(OASI), being a contributory self-supporting social insurance _pro- 
gram, bases benefits within certain limits on past earnings without 
relationship to individual needs, income, or resources except earnings 
indicative of full-time employment. Public assistance relates benefits 
to individual needs within the legal and financial limitations prevailing 
in the State or locality. Generally speaking, it takes account of any 
and all income and also of certain assets in assessing the individual’s 
means to meet such needs.! The veterans’ pension program lies in be- 
tween. It permits limited outside income from any source, except 
certain Veterans’ Administration benefits. It grants the pension to 
applicants with incomes not in excess of the permitted amounts 
without further proof of need, without regard to assets—but also with- 
out regard to the actual existence and magnitude of the need. 

In terms of risks covered, the veterans’ pension program offers some 
protection to veterans and their dependents which is not now available 
to persons covered under OASI and is available only im part and 
varying in extent from State to State under public assistance. This 
is true, most importantly, of the risk of permanent and total dis- 
ablement resulting in unemployability. A veteran so disabled and 
otherwise eligible is entitled to a veterans’ pension regardless of his 


1 Only the Federal-State program of aid to the blind permits an income of $50 per month without reducing 
the amount of assistance. 
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age. Also, the veterans’ pension program provides benefits to widows 
in limited circumstances, regardless of age, even if they do not have 
dependent children. (Under H. R. 7225 passed in July 1956, OASI 
benefits will be provided to certain OASI-insured persons age 50 or 
over who are permanently disabled for substantial gainful employ- 
ment. Also OASI benefits to wemen become available at age 62, 
rather than 65 as heretofore.) 

Thus the veterans’ pension program does complement thé general 
social-security program in this sense that it provides for certain needs 
of its eligibles which, though common to veterans and nonveterans 
alike, are not met generally for persons who are not veterans. 





CHAPTER I 
HOW DID VETERANS’ PENSIONS COME ABOUT? 
A. Pensions PRECEDED BY COMPENSATION BENEFITS 


Historically, veterans’ pensions for causes not arising from service 
were preceded by compensation benefits to soldiers maimed in war 
and to survivors of soldiers killed in war. Representing similar 
remedies for like conditions—even though due to different causes—the 
early compensation laws were forerunners of later pension legislation 
not only in time but in purpose. 

Compensation benefits as a means of alleviating the plight of those 
who sacrificed their health, limbs, or life in the armed service of the 
country had become an established practice long preceding the founda- 
tion of the Federal Government and even prior to American inde- 
pendence. In England, benefits to this effect date from Elizabethan 
times (16th century), in our own country from Colonial times (17th 
century). On both sides of the Atlantic, the purposes were largely 
two: First, to provide for the service-disabled soldiers and, later, also 
the dependent survivors of soldiers killed in service who were in need 
and unable to fend for themselves; second, to offer an incentive for 
enlistment to potential volunteers. If in consequence of war service 
they should be disabled for work or killed, they and, in later Colonial 
acts their families, were assured support. In Elizabethan legislation 
there is noticeable also an element of reward. This is lacking or 
less pronounced in its Colonial counterparts drawn up chiefly for 
recruiting volunteers to fight the Indians. 

Thus, the English and Colonial laws for the benefit of veterans 
had this in common that disability, death and other adversities met 
by a war veteran or his immediate family were recognized as causes 
for public concern in connection with his war service only if shown to 
be due to such service, and even then only in case of need. The 
rationale which gave rise to pension benefits, or even the contention, 
that a public debt was owed to a veteran who finds himself in ad- 
versities not rooted in war service had not been born.? 

In contrast to compensation benefits, the social concept and practice 
of awarding pensions as an honorable gratuity to the old warrior and 
his kin when for sundry reasons they had fallen on bad times is of 
later American origin and has no counterpart even today in Great 
Britain or most other Western countries. 


B. Orricers’ Back-Ppay IN War or Revo.tutTion As ANTECEDENT 
oF First Pension Laws 


Another institution of even older standing than compensation 
benefits, namely soldiers’ pay, became—more by historical coincidence 


2 Early compensation legislation as the prototype of public monetary benefits for veterans and their 
families reveals most clearly the original and fundamental concept of the nature and purpose of such benefits. 
For this reason they are of interest, by eo of background, in tracing the a of the “‘whys” and 
“‘wherefores” of veterans’ pensions as we know them today. Selected excerpts from these early laws and 
ordinances have been included in an appendix entitled “Elizabethan and Colonia] Compensation Laws 
and Ordinances.” (See appendix A.) 


6 
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than by its logie—an antecedent of the early pension laws, notably 
the first service pension. 

As early as 1776, the Continental Congress had enacted compensa- 
tion legislation for the benefit of officers and enlisted personnel whose 
war service had disabled them for earning a living. In general, this 
enactment followed the Colonial tradition. In two particulars it was 
novel. oa obviously, was its country-wide scope. The other was 
the setting of a fixed rate of compensation. That rate was to be equal 
to one- salt the soldier’s pa he was totally disabled. Only for 
those who were but partly den sabled Colonial precedent was followed 
of leaving rate determination to local (State) judgment of what lesser 
ratio of compensation seemed adequate. Te any event, invalid 
compensation was payable for life or the duration of the disability.® 

Soon after the enactment of this half-pay provision for the benefit 
of war invalids, a movement for similar benefits to noninvalids became 
widespread among the officers of the Revolutionary Army. This 
drive was prompted by the officers’ concern for their personal future 
and the future of their families caused by the interruption of their 
civil pursuits and the deterioration of their finances due to war 
service. As the war progressed and conditions ne further, 
the half-pay issue became one of saving not only the morale of the 
Armed Forces but their very existence and fightiog capacity. As 


described by General Washington and summarized by Glasson: 


Complaints from the Army multiplied. No officer could live upon his pay, 
and hundreds, unable longer to support themselves, resigned their commissions. 
Others were unfit for duty for want of clothing.‘ 


In 1778, the Congress resolved to pot half-pay to officers serving 
o 


until the war’s end, not for life but for a 7-year period.® 

However, under the continued pressure from the officers, from 
General Washington who had become a champion of their cause and, 
most of all, the threat of the disintegration of the fighting force, the 
Continental Congress resolved in 1779 and again in 1780 to grant 
bomen ay for life to the officers continuing to serve to the end of the 

et, unable to enforce its resolution and devoid of financial 

maa to assure that it was carried out by the States, the Congress 
failed to make good. The fact that several States, notably in New 
England, strongly a posed this congressional grant contributed to the 
abortive result. us, the officers in the service memorializing 
Congress more een 2 years later were— 
grieved to find a our a who retired from service on half pay, under the 
resolution of Congress in 1780, are not only destitute of any effectual provision, 
but are become the objects of obloqu y. Their condition has a very discouraging 
aspect on us, who must sooner or later retire, and, from every consideration of 
justice, gratitude, and policy, demands attention and re 

We regard the act of Con ress, respecting half pay as an honorable and just 
recompence for several years d service, in which the health and fortunes of the 
officers have been worn down and exhausted.® 


Groping for a practical way out, the officers, aware of the wide 
opposition to their demands, suggested they had— 


3 Originally left to - States for implementation, unpaid arrears of these ne compensation benefits 
were assumed later, after TTI - —t Union, by the aC Governm 
4 Writings of Wash ee vol. VII 379-2380, as rendered in W. H. en History of re 
routes te Legislation in United ted Beate Columbia’ Universi ty Press, New York, 1900, pp. 16, 17 
os Ned i wee later, the same benefit was extended for an equal period to the widow or orphan of an officer 
In service 
* Quoted from the original petition, dated December 1782, which is on file in the Archives of the United 


States. 
79674—56——_2 
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réason to believe that the objection generally is against the mode onily. '‘To: 
prevent, therefore, any altercations and distinctions, which may tend: te émjure.: 
that. harmony which we ardently desire may reign throughout the community, we 
are willing to commute the half pay pledged, for full pay, for a certain number 
of years, or for a sum in gross, as shall be agreed to by the committee sent with this 
address. 

On this basis, a compromise was achieved. At last, the matter | 
seemed settled. In the Commutation Act of March 22, 1783, the 
Congress recognized the officers’ claims as a valid debt. It converted 
the lifetime half-pay to 5 years’ full pay (1 year’s to privates) payable 
either in money or in interest-bearing notes. However, the conversion 
was not put on a businesslike basis until 7 years later by the Act for 
Funding of the Domestic Debt of August 4, 1790. It spelled out in 
detail the obligations undertaken by the United States toward the 
holders of the commutation certificates. Meanwhile, the Congress’ 
renewed defaulting on this acknowledged obligation coupled with the 
officers’ urgent need for cash had prompted most of them to sell the 
Government’s securities quickly for a small fraction of their face value. 
This perpetuated the argument. 

The unfortunate effect of the practical nullification of the back pay 
constituted an important new factor which came to overshadow the 
original clear-cut question of an unfulfilled contract. Imperceptibly, 
the issue changed from that of a specific debt of pay promised to some 
into a general and much less clearly defined obligation widely owed. 
Thus understood, an unfulfilled debt existed not only to the officers 
originally entitled to half pay, first for 5 years then for life, but to all 
the officers and men and their dependents who had served in the 
Revolutionary War for any length of time. The reason given was 
that they had failed to get what could be called adequate compensa- 
tion for their heroic service rendered in the most crucial period and 
under severe personal sacrifices. 

The proponents of the lifetime-pay provision had taken pains ‘to 
represent it not as a ‘idaho safliick designation they angrily opposed 
as a stigma—but as an annuity on “blood and services [lent] to the 
public * * * as * * * fon] money.”’ This view was shared by 
General Washington who would not have it regarded “in the odious 
light of a pension’? but as part of the soldier’s pay.’ Paradoxically, 
yet understandably—given the passage of almost 4 decades since 
Congress’ original resolution—much of the “back-pay” reasoning 
was carried over into the great debate which was soon to rage over the 
very first pension proposal. The “debt’’ was destined to become the 
central issue of this first, and a stock argument in virtually each of a 
long line of pension debates following the major conflicts.° 

7W. H. Glasson, Federal Military Pensions in the United States, Oxford University Press, New York, 
” D. 43. Historically, this construction was probably fitting as the proposal was shaped after the 
British practice of retiring officers from active service at half their service pay. 
® The issue of “‘half pay”’ was not finally settled until much later. After years of remonstrations, remedial 
legislation was passed by the Congress in 1828 granting full pay for life to the surviving warriors (including 
noncommissioned officers and privates) of the Revolutionary War (Stat. L., [V, 269). This act of Congress 
was outside the realm of pension legislation proper and was conceived in the words of President John Quincy 
Adams who had recommended it, as a “debt rather of justice than of gratitude.” Although originally non- - 
compatible with any “pension” receivable under any laws of the United States, a subsequent amendment 
permitted simultaneous receipt of invalid compensation. The debate on the issue of “half pay” extended 
over half a century. To convey a fuller comprehension of this issue and the contentions surrounding it, 


selected quotations from documents.of the time are offered with some connecting text in an appendix 
entitled ‘‘The Issue of Half-Pay for Life in the Revolutionary War.”’ (See appendix B.) 
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C. Tue Firse Pension Laws Are Enacrep 


With the formation of the Union, invalidity compensation for 
wounds contracted in the service was continued substantially un- 
changed—except in regard to adminisiration—on a national basis. 
Suceessive reenactments in 1805 and 1806 broadened the definition 
of compensable disabilities contained in the resolution of 1776. They 
included those developed after the end of the war but in consequence 
of wounds received coupled with, at first just total then total or partial, 
inability to procure subsistence by manual labor. 

The most important single consequence of these reenactments was 
the repeated extension of the deadline for filing claims beyond the 
original terminal date of December 11, 1788. This was done to 
accommodate a flood of petitioners who had failed to procure adequate 
compensation from their State and who hoped to obtain some, or a 
higher, compensation from the Congress. 

hese extensions were fraught with an imherent contradiction. 
While liberalizing the requirements pertaining to the nature of the 
disability, all essential elements of proof remained as initially enacted 
and continued to be the responsibility of the claimant. Yet, with the 
passage of time and the removal of the adjudication action from the 
local and State setting to the Federal level, the evidence was bound 
to become less and less adequate to prove either that the disability 
was a result of wounds known to have been received in line of duty, 
or its causal relationship to the applicant’s inability to earn a living 
by manual labor. Says Glasson: 
The evidence in support of many of the applications * * * was very defective. 
Muster rolls were lost, and the proof, in most cases, depended solely upon the 
affidavits produced by the claimants.” 

Under these circumstances establishing proof of entitlement could 
at best be an uncertain venture. 

Later on, a rather loose interpretation helped considerably in over- 
coming this difficulty... However, in the meantime, the problem of 
veterans claiming service-connection for a disability which they were 
unable to prove Ted to large numbers of special acts in favor of indi- 
vidual petitioners. Thus the stage was set for remedial legislation of a 
general nature. 

Yet, when on March 18, 1818, such legislation came about in the 
form of the historic first pension enactment for the benefit of Revolu- 
tionary War veterans, it was so broadly conceived as to waive not 
only the requirement of a service-connected disability but dispensed 
with the requirement of disability altogether.’ 

1® Glasson, op. cit., p. 61. 

1t This is related in an official explanation offered by Secretary of War Eaton in a letter to Senator 
Samuel A. Foote of December 23, 1829: ‘‘Under the construction which has obtained, as to the several laws 
relative to invalids, disabilities after a lapse of years are traced back to some cause arising to the soldier 
while in service: and, when this is done, a pension [meaning a compensation benefit) follows.’’ (Senate 
document, 2ist Cong., Ist sess., vol. I, No. 9.) 

By that time, in fact, this leniency had gone to extremes which led President Jackson to recommend 
that ‘“* * * the laws respecting invalid pensions require revision. As they now stand, and under the 
constructions given to them, he who at any time has been in the Army, and can obtain a certificate that 
his ill health or state of infirmity is consequent upon some sickness or accident happening to him while 
in service or on duty, no matter of how remote a date, is entitled to a pension. Men, at distant periods 
from the expiration of their service, become blind, and it is reported that, in consequence of being stationed 
at some particular place, injurious to vision, the ill effect has been produced; they sink into consumption, 
and it is traced to a cold caught while in service: In.such cases the recognized precedents go to establish 
the right of the party to be placed on the list of pensioners * * * Those-consequent disabilities which are 
carried back to probable, aad uncertain, and remote causes, should not be considered within the provisions 


and authority of the law, nor is it believed to have Heen’so intended.” (Thid., No. 1.) 
2 Stat. L., IIT, 410. , 
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The keynote for this entirely new and precedent-making approach 
was set in President Monroe’s annual message of December 1817: 

In contemplating the happy situation of the United States our attention is 
drawn, with peculiar interest, to the surviving officers and soldiers of our Revolu- 
tionary Army, who so eminently contributed, by their services, to its foundation. 
Most of those very meritorious citizens have paid the debt of nature and gone to 
repose. It is believed, that among the survivors, there are some not provided 
for by existing lav s, who are reduced to indigence, and even to real distress. 
These men have «a claim on the gratitude of their country, and it will do honor 
to their country, to provide for them. The lapse of a few years more, and the 
opportunity will be forever lost; indeed, so long already has been the interval, 
. at the number to be benefited by any provision which may be made, will not 

e great.! 


Long years of debate over the back pay owed to the soldiers of the 
Revolution and continued failure to satisfy their contractual claims 
had, by this time, so confused the issue that in discussing the proposed 
pensions— 
some would confine the benefits of the bill to the Continental troops; others 
would extend them to the State troops and militia. Some would embrace in its 
peewee the rich as well as the poor; others would limit the bounty to the needy. 

ome would provide for those only who served during the war; some for those 
who served 3 years; some would limit the term of service at 1 year, and some at 
6 months. Some would exclude the felon and the traitor, and others would em- 
brace, indiscriminately, all who braved the dangers of the field.'* 

Despite this wide variation in views of the proper scope of pensions 
which became apparent in the debates preceding enactment, the law 
as passed clearly specified as eligible only a veteran who had— 
served in the War of the Revolution until the end thereof or for a term of 9 
months or longer, at any period of the war * * * [and who was or would become] 


* * * by reason of his reduced circumstances in life * * * in need of assistance 
from his country for support. 


Entitlement to this pension was conditional upon previous renuncia- 
tion of any and all claims to any other “‘pension” (meaning com- 
pensation benefit) payable under the laws of the United States. 
Clearly, this pension was to be a means of meeting actual need and, 
as far as the Federal Government was concerned, it was to be the 
only benefit of its kind, not to be received on top of any other. 

However, the act did not go so far as to take mto account whether 
or not an applicant had substantial property. Nor was proof of need 
required beyond the applicant’s declaration thereof before a judge 
and the judge’s certification of his indigence. Many Revolutionary 
veterans represented themselves as needy who did not have any 
immediate need or justification for public support. As abuses became 
known and grew into scandals it beeame doubly clear that the public 
had intended to provide for needy veterans and none else. Large 
costs produced by the heavy claim loads, and the onset of a recession 
in 1820 lent momentum to the protest movement. 

As a result, the first retrenchment occurred only 2 years after the 
first pension enactment. The act of May 1, 1820, required that each 
pensioner and future applicant submit a detailed schedule of his 
resources and swear an oath to the effect. that he had not disposed 
of any property in order to qualify. As a consequence the number 


18 Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., Ist sess., vol. I, p. 19. The initial reference is to the fact that since 1816 
a surplus had been aceumulating in the Federal Treasury. 
4 Surviving Revolutionary Soldiers, House of Representatives, December 1817, loc. cit., p. 511. 
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on the rolls was drastically reduced. The principle of pensions for 
the needy, and for those only seemed confirmed by popular verdict. 

Yet, within little more than a decade, general service pensions took 
the place of those based on service and need. Asin 1817 , a Presidential 
pronouncement, President Jackson’s annual message of 1829, pointed 
the way: 

I would also suggest a review of the pension law, for the ee of extending 
its benefits to every Rev olutionary soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, 
and who is unable to maintain himself in comfort. These relics of the War of 
Independence have strong claims upon their country’s gratitude and bounty. 
The law is defective in not embracing within its provisions all those who were 
during the last war disabled from supporting themselves by manual labor. 
Such an amendment would add but little to the amount of pensions, and is called 
for by the sympathies of the people as well as by considerations of sound policy.” 


There is a discrepancy in this passage between the latter reference to 
those ‘“‘who were during the last war disabled from supporting them- 
selves by manual labor’ and the earlier call for pension benefits to 
anyone ‘“‘unable to maintain himself in comfort.’’ It was this wider 
application that seems to have been intended. Although not enacted 
into law, a bill in conformity with this recommendation passed the 
House. The resulting compromise legislation, while not as compre- 
hensive, was quite liberal. The act of June 7, 1832, granted pensions 
regardless of property or income at the full rate of pay (up to a 
captain’s) to all veterans with 2 years’ service in the Revolutionary 
War, and at a proportional rate to those with at least 6 months’ 
service. Receipt was conditional upon the renunciation of any and 
all other pensions or compensation payable under any Federal statute 
except, from 1833 on, invalid compensation which could thence be 
drawn simultaneously.” 

Although motivated by a concern for those veterans who were at 
least presumptively in need, the act of 1832 no longer required a show 
of need as a condition of entitlement. Thus the first outright service 
pension had come into being. 

In addition, it was soon apparent that, in administering this law, 
proof of service of necessity had to be confined in many cases to sworn 
statements rather than official records. Apart from the loss of muster 
rolls, such registers were available in the first place only for the regular 
Continental troops, the militia of two States, and the volunteer 
State troops of one. The ensuing surge in pension claims led to a re- 
mark in Congress in 1834 that as a result of this law “‘the poor, instead 
of being relieved in their own neighborhoods, were pensioned on the 
United States” as “almost every soldier in the country was trying to 
get a pension.” ® 

In regard to survivor pensions, too, the very first beginning is to be 
found in the 1832 act. This act provided that in the event of the death 
of a veteran pensioner, his widow or surviving children would receive 
that portion of his pension which had accrued from the last preceding 
semiannual payment until the time of his death. Four years later, 
for the first time in history, widows of veterans whose death was not 

4 Stat. L., III, 569. To convey a better understanding of the background and the issues involved, the 
texts of both the 1818 and the 1820 acts are given with some contemporaneous comment in an appendix 
entitled “The First Pension and the First Retrenchment apes in Pee appendix C.) 

* James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and dents, 1780-1897, U. 8. 

Government Printing Office, 1806-99, vol. ii, p. 456. 


Stat. L., IV, 529. 
eh tideieliweiceemaiiimamamdeiciaheins. stam. vol. X, pt. 2, p. 2246. 
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due to service nor to a disability attributable to service became en- 
titled to a pension in their own right.” Two conditions of eligibility 
were (1) that the widow had been married to the veteran prior to his 
last: period of service; (2) that she had not remarried. The amount 
of pension was identical to that of her deceased husband’s. 

Very soon agitation started to extend pension benefits to widows 
married to the veteran after the period of his last war service. A 
pension limited to 5 years in the same amount to which her husband 
would have been entitled under the act of 1832, had he been alive, was 
granted in 1838 to widows married to Revolutionary War veterans 
prior to 1794.” Not until 1853, was legislation passed which made 
widows of Revolutionary War veterans eligible for a pension regard- 
less of the date of marriage.”". In 1878, finally, a new law reduced 
the service requirement to 14 days or participation in any engagement, 
and substituted flat pension rates.” 

Numerically unimportant but representing further precedents in 
pension legislation were congressional enactments in 1865 increasing 
pension amounts for the benefit of a handful of centenarians, veterans 
of the Revolutionary War.* 

In summary, a new means of public support for certain veterans and 
their widows emerged in the aftermath of the War of the American 
Revolution. Initially, it took the form of a pension grant to veterans 
with substantial service in the war because they were in need. Subse- 
quently, the period of service required was reduced and such service 
became the sole condition of eligibility. On the strength of it, a 
limited benefit was accorded also to the veteran’s wartime widow. 
Eventually that limit was removed and, finally, lifetime entitlement 
to a pension was granted to any unremarried widow of a Revolution- 
ary War veteran with 14 days’ service. This development covered a 
60-year period, from 1818 to 1878. 


D. A Penston TrRApITION Grows ON “PRECEDENT” 


The establishment of a series of pension benefits for the veterans 
and widows of the Revolutionary War was substantially accomplished 
in 1836. As it was finally rounded out in 1878, it marked the end of 
the Nation’s particular concern for the surviving heroes and sufferers 
of that war. However, viewed in historical perspective it was only a 
beginning. What had been enacted as a set of purportedly unique 
measures designed originally to rectify a specific injustice and to 
reward deeds of historic consequence became simply a precedent for 
more of the like. In fact, having been refurbished in this fashion, 
precedent became a suppor ‘ting argument in its own right. 

The extent to which pension benefits readily assumed the character 
of an “institution” is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that in the 
very first extension of such benefits to veterans of the next war—that 
of 1812—participants in the congressional debates did not join issue on 
the case for or against the proposed extension. Rather, the point ot 
controversy, what little there was of it, revolved around the issue 
whether a pension should be paid on the basis of service alone-—and 

1% Act of July 4, 1836, Stat. L., V. 127, Ex in about a dozen private bills, orphan children were not 
included in pension legislation based on Revo utionary War service. The timing of these laws was such 
that there could have been but very few, if any, minor children living at the time of enactment. 

a1 at hut of Holton 3, 1853, ibid., X, 154, extended by act of June 3, 1858, XT, 309, 


2 Act of March 9, 1878, ibid., Xx, 27 
3 Ibid., XIII, 39 and 597, 
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for what period of service—or just on the basis of service when coupled 
with proven need. 

In later extensions even this issue appears to have receded into 
the background. Rather than turning on the question ‘“‘Should there 
be a general service pension?” the argument shifted to the query, 
‘Has the time arrived for the enactment of such a pension?” , The 
count of years which had elapsed since the close of a given war, though 
not the only consideration, became—and remained to the very recent 

ast—perhaps the most important single justification for a pension 
aw. 

An unpublished letter from Veterans’ Administrator Frank Hines to 
President Roosevelt dated December 11, 1944, illustrates this point. 
Referring to a proposed pension bill based on service in World War I, 
it states in part as follows: 

The bill in its present form contains some desirable features if we are to follow 
the precedent heretofore set, that the time has been reached when a pension bill 
for widows and children should be passed for the dependents of World War I 
veterans. The tabulation attached will show the number of years between the 
end of the war and the dates upon which pension bills of previous wars have been 
passed. It will be noted that in the case of the Civil War the first bill providing 
for pensions for widows and children was passed 24 years after the end of that 
war. * * * Jn the case of the Spanish-American War it was 19 years after the 
end of the war. 

Therefore, in making comparison with these two wars, the first bill for World 
War I veterans is 26 years after the end of the war. So if we are to follow the 
precedent heretofore set in taking care of the dependents of men who have served 
in our Armed Forces, this bill should be approved. * * * 

An impressive pension tradition was thus built up over a span of 
almost 140 years of American history. There is a certain consistency 
in the pattern of legislation in that enactment of a limited pension 
usually preceded that of a service pension. As to timing, there is a 
clear trend toward reduction in the delay of the initial enactment. 
In connection with World War II and again during the Korean con- 
flict, pension laws for veterans and their dependents were passed prior 
to the cessation of hostilities. 

The years and intervals of enactment of pensions following each 
war are shown in tabular form below. (See table 1.) 


TABLE 1.—Jntervals between wars and pension enactments 


[Year of enactment of pension and years elapsed (shown in parentheses) since end of conflict} 


Duration Limited pension Service pension 
Year 


| | 
From ° Veterans Survivors Veterans 


eee Se _ a : — | 


' 

1818 (35) 1836 (53) 1832 (49)! 183 

1871 (56) (56)| 1871 

es Sa a (50) |! 1892 

Es Jiddabad ok 1887 (39)' 1887 (39) (64) ° 

i a ts Sie if} j 1890 (24) 1880 =(24) (41)) 1908 

Spanish-American. _.................._. | 186 1920 (18) 1918 (16) (36) | 1922 

(Phili om Insurrection)... . ._. efit dri oess Beis i Ose 
Worl Jarl ; | 1918 1930 (12) 1934 (16) 


World War II_.. neces 5 Yk le TS ae ee 
Korean conflict dine ob aqalanl dik 50 | 1951 (—4) 1951 (—4)j__..- Sos 
/ j ' 


5 Ae to wars of 1832-42. Extensions to cover the whole period were enacted in 1902, 1908, 1913, 1917, 
and P 


Source: Department of Defense and Veterans’ Administration. 





CHAPTER II 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE HISTORICAL RATIONALE OF 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS? 


A. THe Great Depare (1818-1858) 


What were the motivations that brought about the o al pension 
enactments in behalf of veterans of the Revolutionary Was and their 
widows? By what process of reasoning were subsequent extensions 
justified? On what grounds were they opposed? 

Some of the arguments advanced in support of the various Revolu- 
tionary War pension proposals reflected the reasoning that had moti- 
vated earlier types of legislation benefitting veterans. One line of 
argument, for instance, revealed unmistakably an element of compen- 
sation rationale. It leaned on the traditional considerations carried 
over from English and Colonial roots. It amounted to an extension, 
as it were, of the concern for a veteran unable, as a consequence of his 
war wounds, to earn his livelihood by his own labor and the parallel 
concern for the destitute widow of a man killed in service. Though 
proof of service-connection was lacking in pension cases, lowered 
resistance to disabling sickness and premature death were suspected 
to be likely consequences of long and arduous war service. 

Then a was the “debt’’ element, a new and specific concern 

rompted by the peculiar circumstances under which the War of the 

evo ution had to be fought. Though born from the issue of “back 
pay” it soon transcended it, turning into a broader desire to make up 
for a breach of contract between the Congress and the citizen soldier, 
first in the form of the underpayment or nonpayment for his services, 
then the belated payment under conditions which deprived him of its 
full value. 

Both these considerations, obviously, were prompted largely by feel- 
ings of obligation and fair play. The same motivations were even 
more predominant in a third major line of justification which was 

robably the most widely and deeply felt of all: not to let down in his 

our of need the old soldier who had answered the call when the coun- 
try needed him. Since the Revolutionary War was the first war this 
country fought as one and its fruit was nationhood itself, the unique 
and historic character of this service received frequent emphasis in 
this connection. 

The justification of pensions to the Revolutionary War veteran’s 
widow rested in the main on her sharing his hardships and on her role 
of moral support to the fighting and comfort to the weary soldier— 
as well as that of an irritant to the conscience of the reluctant 
volunteer. 

Some representative quotes taken, almost without exception, from 
the debates in Congress in the years in question are given in the 
following. 


14 
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1. ARGUMENTS MADE IN SUPPORT OF THE FIRST (LIMITED) PENSION FOR 
VETERANS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Later adversities are the after-effects of service 


Many of the infirmities under which they [the Continental volunteers] are now 
groaning, are in consequence of the privations and exposures endured while in 
the service of their country. In the camp and the field their constitutions were 
broken down; the natural effects of which are infirmity and distress in advanced 
years.! 


By their sacrifices and valor the veterans have earned public support 


Were I to endeavor, sir, to paint to you the sacrifices of those times, I should 
failin the attempt. I will only say, they forsook every domestic accommodation; 
they left their homes and their families, and submitted the cultivation of their 
farms, in numerous instances to their wives, their little sons, and their daughters, 
who were under the necessity of laboring in the field to procure subsistence; while 
they endured the noisome camp, the fatigues of an army, and the dangers of 
battle. But, sir * * * they obtained the ultimate object—national inde- 
pendence; and some of them now live to enjoy the fruit of their labor, though in 
indigence and want * * * Providence has protracted their years; they are 
declining under the pressure of poverty and age; they are now petitioning you for 
assistance * * *, Permit me, Mr. President, to ask the Honorable Members 
of this Senate, if they are willing to see the warworn soldiers of the Revolution 
hovering round their dwellings, round this Capitol, asking for a pittance, and not 
manifest a disposition to afford them that pecuniary assistance necessary to supply 
the cravings of nature, and repair their tattered garments” ? 


Need and inability to work make veteran a worthy recipient of philan- 
thropy 


In this age of philanthropy, while contemplating these benevolent undertakings, 
[of Gospel missions, etc.] the mind naturally turns to the indigent American, and 
inquires, with anxious solicitude, whether the officer and soldier of the Revolution 
are not equally worthy of our regard * * *. I am satisfied * * * to 
provide for the surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution, who are poor and 
needy, and who cannot procure a livelihood by their own exertions.* 


Reward for the benefactors of their country 


Your favorable decision this day will confer that reward which will smooth the 
declivity of life, and secure the dying blessing of the friends of liberty, the bene- 
factors of their country. ¢ 


2. ARGUMENTS MADE IN OPPOSITION TO PENSIONS 


Warning voices in opposition were not entirely lacking. Perhaps 
most farsighted among them was that of Senator Smith of South 
Carolina who took issue with the claim to uniqueness of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


Fear of setting precedent 


He argued that to posterity the deserts of the heroes of all wars carry 
equal claim to reward. 


As an argument, it would appear, to avoid an inquiry into the propriety of this 
measure, we are told such a case can never happen again—that you can never 
have’another Revolutionary War. Will not those brave men who fought your 
battles and triumphed so gallantly over the enemy in 1812 have the same claims 
upon their country some 35 years hence, when time shall have thrown a veil over 


1 Senator Smith of South Carolina in Surviving Officers of the Revolution, Annals of Congress, 15th 
Ont sess., Senate, January 1818, p. 152. 


* Representative Johnson, also of South Carolina, in Surviving Revolutionary Soldiers, loc. cit., House, 
——— 1817, p. 512. 
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all the minute circumstances, and it shall be forgotten that they retired from the 
Army with reluctance, after being abundantly paid and abundantly honored? 


Their claim will be as great, and the precedent you are about to make will be 
followed. One army you say gained your independence, and the other has given 
it a new character, and made it worth maintaining. They have released your 


country from its degraded state of impressments, paper blockades, royal orders 
im council, and imperial decrees, and given it as high a grade in the scale of nations 


as your independence. This will be the beginning of a military pension system 
which posterity may regret. 

Despite this dour prediction, the “ayes” had it and on March 18, 
1818, the first pension law was enacted.® 


3. ARGUMENTS MADE IN SUPPORT OF THE FIRST SERVICE PENSION 


A markedly different note was struck 10 years later, after the idea 
of a “debt’’ owed the old soldier born from the ill-fated pay contro- 
versy, had confused the issue. Even the 1818 motivations now 
appeared tinged with it in retrospect. 


Benefit is not a pension but “back pay”’ 


Senator Foote, of Connecticut, in reporting the service pension bill 
stated: 

This bill embraces no new principle. It is a supplement to the act of 15 May, 
1828 * * * Congress never recognized the — of pensioning for military 
services and I trust they never will * * *. he act of 1818 cannot be considered 
as recognizing the principle of pensions * * *. It was rather a gratuity, or char- 
ity, induced by the conviction that these men had never been fully paid according 
to contract, and were then pining in poverty. The act of May 15, 1828, to which 
this bill is a supplement * * * rests on the ground that * * * they never re- 
ceived a full compensation and this bill proposes to add the remnant of the 
Revolutionary Army * * * upon the same principle—that they were never paid 
according to contract.’ 

The difference between those covered by the act of 1828 who, after 
all, had received a pledge from the Congress and those covered by the 
1832 act who had received no such promise was apparently overlooked. 


Pension rules ought not to be strictly construed 

Others conceded that the 1818 legislation established a pension, to 
be sure, but contended that it “departed from strict [pension] 
rules * * * [marking] an explicit surrender of the miserable basis of 
pension.”’* That was regarded as sufficient precedent to open the 
pension gates widely. 


4. ARGUMENTS MADE IN OPPOSITION TO THE FIRST SERVICE PENSION 


This reasoning did not remain uncontested. Some found fault with 
the acknowledgment of a ‘debt’? owed to Revolutionary veterans, 
others with the ready acceptance of all surviving veterans into the 
pension fold. 

“Debt” and “back-pay’’ rationale challenged 

If the veterans were paid in “miserable trash” not to be regarded 
as payment, did not this “make us equally the debtor of all who 
received this sort of trash in payment from the Government” and'will 
it not oblige us to provide “‘pensions for the heirs of all deceased soldiers 

§ Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., Ist sess., vol. I, p. 140. i 
* Stat. L., III, 410 


? Gales and Seaton’s Register, Congressional Debates, 22d Cong., Ist sess., vol. VIII, pt. 1, p. 922. 
* Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, ibid., p. 297. 
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of the Revolution, and for all; and the heirs of all who suffered by 
the depreciation of the currency?’ asked Representative Craig, of 
Virginia. Admitting ‘the high claims of the soldier of this glorious 
war to his country’s gratitude”’—and to relief when in want--he 


denied, nevertheless, that “anything [was] due to him in the character 
9 
of a debt.’ 


Pensions not for ali but merely “‘an honorable provision for old soldiers 


of broken fort unes””’ 


Rather than extend pensions under the specious pretext of a “debt 
of national gratitude” to a “mighty host * * * of merel) sunshine 
and holiday soldiers * * * [they should] be confined to those who 
were separated by the nature of their service, from the great mass of 
the community, and who devoted themselves exclusively to military 
duties * * * [and] who, being unable to support themselves, are 
necessarily thrown upon public or private charity.’’ So argued 
Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, as he successfully led a movement 
in the Senate to quash the first drive for service pensions in April 
1830." 

However, 2 vears later, the ‘‘ayes’”’ had it once more and on June 7, 
1832, the first service pension was born, setting a historic precedent 
for at least a hundred vears." 


5. ARGUMENTS MADE 1N SUPPORT OF WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


The last link in making the pension precedent complete was supplied 
by the enactment of the first survivor’s pension on July 4, 1836." This 
initial enactment was limited to benefit widows of Revolutionary War 
veterans “who were married during the war and who have remained 
widows since.” * There were no other requirements for a widow’s 
eligibility, such as need or limited resources, which had been attached 
to the 1818 and 1820 pension laws for veterans. Proponents of this 
measure felt that a “‘precedent” for such a pension had been estab- 
lished in 1832 by virtue of the entitlement then granted to the widow 
or orphan of a Revolutionary War pensioner to such portion of the 
veteran’s pension as had accrued but had not been drawn by the de- 
ceased. If further justification was needed, it was found in the 
argument that— 


Widows shared the hardships and dangers of war 


And why, sir, have you extended your pension system to the widows of those 
who were entitled to a pension? It is because they, too, have made sacrifices 
in the cause of their country; it is because they have endured hardships and en- 
countered dangers for their country’s freedom; it is because they have united 
their fortunes and identified their interests, from early life, with those who 
fought your battles. It is because of the encouragement which they gave and 
the influence which they exerted. * * *!* 


_ Almost as soon as this first widows’ pension became law, its exten- 
sion was advocated to those widows who had not been married to the 
veteran until after the end of the war on the ground that 


* Ibid. 

1° Benton’s Debates, vol. 10, p. 551. 

" Stat. L., IV, 529. 

2 Stat. L., V, 127. 

138 Congressional Debates, 24th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 2, Senate, July 2, 1836. 

4 Representative Taylor of New York, Extension of the Pension System, Congressional Debates, 24th 
Cong., 2d sess., pt. I, p. 1173, Reeraheh 28, 1836. 
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Widows’ pensions have been ‘unjustly confined” 


You have already settled the principle * * * but you have * * * unjustly 
confined it * * * if the wife of the soldier, while he was periling his life in the 
service of his country, was suffering at home many and great privations * * * 
how much less worthy this favor is * * * the affianced maid, whose marriage, 
from motives of prudence, advice of friends, the perils of the times * * * was 
deferred until * * * peace and tranquillity were restored to the country? * * * 
More marriages were consummated soon after the war than during the entire 
period of the revolution." 


The desired extension was enacted into law only 2 years later.’ 
The pension was limited to 5 years (or until remarriage) and to 
those widows who had been married to the veteran before January 1, 
1794, a cut-off date chosen because it was believed to mark the end 
of the period of fighting, both Revolutionary and Indian. 

Further extensions were advocated thereafter. In 1848 an amend- 
ment was favorably reported by the House Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Pensions which would have granted a pension to any Revolu- 
tionary War widow provided she was—not married but—born prior 
to September 3, 1783, on the ground that such woman had “suffered”’ 
through the same period as the veterans of that war. This did not 
become law and a further extension (to all living Revolutionary War 
widows) did not come about until 1853, on a temporary basis, and 
permanently in 1858.” 

Thus the original pension enactments were substantially completed 
and the pattern for fature war pensions was established. Except for 
the later addition of orphans’ pensions (which were probably not 
considered since few, if any, children of Revolutionary veterans were 
minors at the time of these enactments) and additional grounds for 


entitlement, such as age and disability, no substantial innovations 
have been made thereafter. In the main, what has been added since 
have been further arguments, some new in substance others only in 
form, for the enactment of similar provisions in behalf of veterans of 
later conflicts and of their dependents. 


B. Veterans’ Penston ArnGUMENTS Fait Intro A PATTERN (1871- 
1938) 


What were the main arguments used in proposing veterans’ pensions 
in the wake of subsequent wars? What were the arguments of those 
opposed to enactment, notably of service pensions? How did the 
arguments on both sides differ from one war to the next? What have 
been their lasting elements? 

The following is but a scant sampling of contemporary opinion, 
chiefly as voiced in the congressional debates upon the numerous 
pension bills introduced for the benefit of veterans of the War of 1812, 
the major Indian wars, the War with Mexico and the War with Spain. 

Few of these statements bring a new reasoning to bear upon the 

roblem. Among those advanced in support of proposed pension 
aws, many will be recognized as paraphrasing the same motivations 
which had prompted pension enactments on behalf of Revolutionary 
War veterans. Even the attribute of unique and historic achievement 
originally reserved for Revolutionary War service is attached to 
1 Ibid. 

# Act of July 1, 1838, Stat. L., V. 302. 


7 Stat. L., X, 154. Limited initially to a 5- benefit, the pension was made payable for life or until 
by the act of June 3, 1858, Stat. L, XI, 309. 
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service in the subsequent wars—-though based on different accomplish- 
ments. 

Among the statements expressing opposition to certain proposed 
pension bills similarly consistent patterns of thought emerge. Notice- 
able, however, is the absence of arguments in opposition to pensions 
as such. Rather, specific characteristics of any one proposed bill 
such as alleged inequities, high costs, etc., are singled out on criticism. 


The following quotes are so arranged as to group together statements 
of similar contents made in support of, or in opposition to, pension bills 
pertaining to successive Wars. 


1. ARGUMENTS ADDUCED IN SUPPORT OF FURTHER PENSION LEGISLATION 


Historic accomplishment and unique mission 


The War of 1812 * * * was our second war of independence, and as important 

to the liberties and the peace of our country * * *.'8 
* * * 

The soldiers who fought the Mexican War are particularly entitled to their 
country’s gratitude and recognition. 

No foreign war that this country has ever had was crowned with such signal 
success, or in which more heroic deeds were performed than by the officers and 
those whom they led in this. 

Seventy battles were fought by that splendid Army, and not in a single instance 
did victory perch on the banners of the enemy. Such a record is unknown in 
the annals of war. 

The results of these victories to this Government are as remarkable as the 
victories which were the acquisition of California, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, embracing 11 million square miles, or 640 million acres. 

The advantages to the Nation were of far greater importance by adding territory 
greater than the Original Thirteen States, and its almost inexhaustible mineral 
wealth and its fertile soil.'® 

* oo * 

He [the Union soldier] honored the flag, he perpetuated the Republic, he saved 
the country. What does the Nation owe him? More than this, he burst the 
shackles from the black man of the South * * *, These men, soldiers of the 
Union Army, made the emancipation proclamation a verity, and taking 4 millions 
of human beings from abject slavery placed them upon the broad tableland of 
freedom; and so by virtue of the prowess of these soldiers this Government exists 
a free Government, its flag floating over 60 millions of people, and not 1 slave.”° 


x* * * 


He [the Spanish War soldier] upheld the traditions of the American soldier and 
added to the imperishable glory of American arms. His efforts forever destroyed 
in the Western Hemisphere the last vestige of autocratic rule. They added to 
the flag of the world’s republics another star which though small is brightly 
shining. To 8 million people in the Orient they carried the blessings of justice 
and beneficial Government and a guarantee of civil and religious liberty * * *. 
In the same length of time no American army has ever accomplished more.*! 

2. ole 


When the call came for our people to fight against the inhumanities of a Spanish 
domain, there rose no North nor South nor East nor West; but the sons and grand- 
sons of the loyal blue clasped hands with those of the gallant gray and * * * to 
volunteer to the wild, grand music of war beneath the folds of the Stars and Stripes 
marched away and offered themselves a living sacrifice upon the altar of humanity 
and for the preservation of the dignity and honor of our common country. Thus, 
in common sacrifice was the healing balm applied and today we recognize one 
flag and one Nation united and inseparable * * * 2 


* * * 


18 Senator Davis of Kentucky, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong. 3d sess., pt. 2, Senate (1871), p. 927. 

19H. Rept. No. 972, 49th Cong., 1st sess. (1872), p. 1. 

” Representative Pickler of South Dakota, Congressional Record, vol. 21, pt. 4, p. 4038. 

21 Representative Sells of New York, ibid., vol. 59, pt. 4, 66th Cong., 2d sess., House, March 1, 1920, p. 3710, 
22 Representative Cole of Ohio, ibid., p. 3712. 
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The soldiers of the Spanish-American War by their achievements on land and 
sea made the United States one of the great world powers. Not until that war 
did Europe fully realize the great monetary possibilities of the United States. 
Consequently the beginning of our prominence as a world power dates back to 
our victory over Spain.* 


Debt and reward for service and sacrifice 


In consideration of the great and glorious service performed by the soldiers 
of the War of 1812 who are now all passed the age of active service in the world, 
they shall be pensioned alike.™ 

* * * 

* * * all those who have participated in the struggles for the liberty and 

perpetuity of our great Government shall be recognized and rewarded. 
a * * 


In the springtime of life they [the Mexican War soldiers] left home, country, 
and loved ones and took up their march over burning sands and beneath scorching 
skies to battle for the extension of our boundaries and the glory of our flag. How 
well they fought, how bravely fell, I have not time to tell. No pension we can 
give will, adequately compensate for their sacrifices and their sulverthgs * eon 

oes 


What does the Nation owe him [the Union soldier]? This Nation owes as a 
mark of respect, as a token of its appreciation, as a slight recognition of the 
services rendered, as an honor to fidelity and patriotism—owes, I repeat, to every 
soldier of the great Union Army a pension. Owes it not as charity, but as simple 
justice.” 

* * * 

In enacting [pensions for War with Spain soldiers] we are not bestowing gratuities 
or granting charities. We are merely paying an honest debt and discharging a 
national obligation.?* 


Pensions, whether owed or not, are due regardless of length of service or need 
to spare old soldiers humiliation 


I am utterly opposed to degrading and humiliating the surviving soldiers of the 


War of 1812 by imposing any such condition [pauper’s oath] upon them.?* 
* *” * 


The time of 3 months or 2 months or 1 month or a year furnishes no evidence 
as to the bravery of a soldier or as to the value of his services to the country * * * 
the man who has served the shortest length of time, it will always be found, has 
served on an occasion of the greatest emergency end of the greatest peril and, 


therefore, his short time is justly entitled to count more.*° 
* * *~ 


Whether they be paupers or not, they are equally entitled to this recogni- 
tion * * * we propose to recognize the service * * * in the going down of the 
sun with them * * * giving them a compensation to which * * * they are not 
legally entitled, but which it is not only generous but just to make * * *% 

* * * 


A grateful people should remember that every man who entered the service of 
the Nation to preserve the Union * * * offered his life for the great principle 
at stake, and it matters little whether the Nation required his services for 90 days 
or for 3 years.” 

* + ~ 

At that age [62] the soldier [of the Union Army] is presumed to be past the age 
of labor and unable to engage in the active duties of life, and on that account needs 
and is entitled to the aid of the Government that he fought to defend and main- 
tain. 

It seems to me utterly unworthy of a great Government, when it seeks to help 
those who fought its battles and made sacrifices for its perpetuity, to inquire 


33 Representative Swope of Kentucky, ihbid., vol. 59, pt. 9, 66th Cong., 2d sess., February 25, 1920, p. 8847. 

™ Senator Howell of Iowa, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., pt. 2, Senate (1871), p. 928. 

2%} Senator Flanagan of Texas, ibid., pt. 1, p. 719 

% Representative McMillin of Tennessee, Congressional Record, House, February 27, 1886, p. 1879. 

27 Representative Pickler, see footnote 20, above. 

28 Representative Sells, see footnote 21, above. 

2° Senator Davis, see footnote 18, above. 

3® Senator Edmonds of Vermont, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., pt. 2, Senate, p. 930. 

81 Senator Thurman of Ohio, ibid. 

2 Representative Ryan of Pennsylvania, Congressional Record, vol. 33, pt. 6, 56th Cong., Ist sess., House, 
May 7, 1900, p. 5240. 
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either into the personal habits of its brave soldiers or their pecuniary couditios 
It is enough that one who responded promptly to his country’s call in its hour of 
peril is now disabled.* 


War service sapped vital powers, yet service-connection of later disable- 
ment hard to prove 


A casual consideration of the great change in the mode of the lives of these men 
{the Union soldiers] and the conditions to which military life in time of war sub 
jected them must suggest that the strain upon the life powers of the soldier was 
so great as to make permanent inroads upon the vital forces which would neces- 
sarily result in the development of a multitude of ailments and disabilities beyond 
the reach of medicine * * * it is this class of citizens who now constitute the 
great body of those who are on the pension rolls; good health and the ability to 
perform labor were their capital; when these were gone, they were in a great 
measure deprived of their means of support. A very large proportion of the men 
who carried the muskets have been unable to keep up with their neighbors who 
remained at home in the great struggle of life, and the claims of these persons for 
assistance from the Government rest upon the broadest foundations of justice. 

oe ere 


These men served [in the war with Spain] in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines 
and in the insanitary camps within our borders. They contrac ted malaria fever 
and many of the diseases prevalent in tropical countries. Thousands of them 
unable to trace their disabilities to their service after a lapse of more than 20 years 
are receiving no pension and under existing laws can never be pensioned. They 
have waited patiently and now after a lapse of more than 20 years have appealed 
to Congress for some measure of relief * * * % 

* * * 


Knowing as I do that the records kept during the Spanish-American War are 
in such condition that it is practically impossible for an ex-soldier of that war to 
prove that disability arose from service, I feel that we must go to the other extreme 
and take care of the sick and disabled regardless of what the records show.” 


Keep veterans from becoming paupers 


I confess that I never want to see a man who fought in the War of 1812, in the 
Mexican War, or in the War of the Rebellion, compelled to go into the poorhouse 
for support. I do not want a man who fought for my country to die in any poor- 
house in this land. * * * #7 

* * * 

We can show our gratitude by doing justice to them [the soldiers of the War 
with Mexico], and by so doing we will honor ourselves and the age in which we live. 
We can take many of those valiant sons from the poor houses of the country, and 
thereby show that we are not ingrates, and thereby relieve the military servants 
of the Government of that poverty into which many of them have been cast by 
the very service that we are now seeking to compensate.** 

~ + + 4 * * * 


Those [Union soldiers] who once stood in the front of the battle, but who in 
the march of life have fallen behind, should not be abandoned to want and desti- 
tution.® ‘ 

° . * + * * * 


I think the boy who volunteered when his country needed him [in the War 
with Spain] is entitled to more than the comforts of a public institution. These 
boys should receive enough so that they need not descend to a charitable institu- 
tion.” 


33 Representative Morrill of Kansas, Congressional Record, vol. 21, pt. 4, 51st Cong., ist sess., House, 
April 7, 1890, p. 4030. 

*% Commissioner of Pensions, Report for the Year 1893, p. 5. 

36 H. Rept. No. 132, 66th Cong., ist sess., report to accompany E..R.2 ep. 2 

36 Representative Johnson of South Dakota, Congressional Record, Sistas, Mar. 1, 1920, p. 3715. 

*7 Representative Wilson of Minnesota, Congressional Globe, dist’ Cong., "3d sess., House, February 3, 
187}, p. 929. It is of interest to note that the speaker went on record against a service pension but was quite 
willing to haye a pension for the needy veterans of the War of 1812. 

3%8.Representative McMillin, see above footnote 26. 

Representative Craig of Virginia, Congressional Record, vol. 21, pt. 4, 5ist Cong., lst sess., House, 
April 7, 1890, p. 3118. 

# Representative Welty of Ohio, ibid., vol. 59, pt. 4, 66th Cong., 2d sess., House, March 1, 1920, p. 3713. 
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Veterans have a claim upon the country and people whose wealth they 
helped increase 


The country is defended and has been defended in all our wars by volunteer 
soldiers to a very great extent, remember that thus we have saved the expense of 
standing armies in time of peace as well as in time of war and * * * therefore, 
we are better able to extend liberal pensions * * * I will not plead the poverty 
of the Government against the old soldiers [of the War of 1812] who have fought 
for its defense.*! 

By authentic statistics there has been * * * added to the wealth of this coun- 
try, from the mines of these territories acquired [in the Mexican War], the enor- 
mous sum of $3,500 million—a sufficient amount to give each soldier engaged in 
said war his weight in gold, and to the survivor 5 times his weight in gold. 

It seems to your committee that the survivors of the Mexican War are fully as 
much entitled to recognition from this Government by granting a pension to the 
few who are still living as were the survivors of the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain.” 

* * * 

He [the Union soldier] has witnessed great empires of the public domain given 

by the Nation whose life he saved to the great corporations of the land.* 
* * x 


I know it is argued that the financial condition of the country at present is in 
bad shape but the few million dollars that are to be spent by virtue of this bill 
[proposing pensions for veterans of the war with Spain] are a bagatelle compared 
to the tremendous sums lavishly paid out by this generous Nation on less worthy 
investments.“ 


Pensions as a sound investment, morale builder, and incentive 


We have a right to hope and I do hope, that during the next 50 years we shall 
have no war to trouble us, but if we should have a war “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof”; and one thing you may rely upon, we shall have a united 
country to fight it. I want every soldier who has served his country and has 
become disabled to have a pension for service and a pension for disability. 

** * 

In a Government formed by the people for their own benefit and one intending 
to depend for its defense on its citizens, and not on its regular Army, this provision 
{of a pension for Union soldiers] is eminently proper and wise. It is in every way 
better to spend a hundred million of dollars a year in pensions than * * * in 
maintaining a large standing army.“ 

* * * 

I hope that we will never have another war and yet I am not idealistic enough to 
believe that we will never have. When the dark clouds of war are hovering over 
us it is a fine thing for happy prosperous citizens to be able to say: “Every man 
who goes to war knows that Uncle Sam takes care of his defenders and the boys are 
not going to be afraid of making themselves and their loved ones charges upon 
charity if they go to the front to fight for Old Glory.”’ Taking care of the de- 
fenders of this Nation [in the War with Spain] is a good investment.” 


2. COUNTERARGUMENTS 


No obligation exists, hence need should be the only concern. 


The soldiers of the War of 1812 were not like the men who went through the 
Revolution [who] * * * did not receive their pay * * * the men of the War 
of 1812 were paid, and well paid for their services.*8 

* * * 


4’ Senator Howell of Iowa, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., pt. 2, Senate (1871), p. 932. 
“ H. Rept. No. 97, 49th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1872. 


“& Representative Pickler of South Dakota, Congressional Record, vol. 21. 51st Cong., Ist sess., House, 
4038 


p. : 
oe entative Bland of Indiana, Congressional Record, vol. 59, pt. 9, 66th Cong., 2d sess., March 25, 
, D. 8939. : 
4 Representative Wolford of Kentucky, ibid., House, February 27, 1886, p. 1879. 
* Representative Morill of Kansas, ibid., House, April 30, 1890, p. 4029. 
* Representative Bland of Indiana, ibid., House, March 25, 1920, p. 8939, 
* Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., pt. 2, Senate, p. 932. 
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There is not the shade of a shadow of legal or moral obligation about it; and 
therefore, I choose * * * to put it [the proposed pension for veterans of the 
War of 1812] on the simple question of aiding those who have served their country 
and who need aid; not the men who do not need it.*® 


Military service a duty of citizenship 


A man owes something to his country, * * * he owes his services, * * * his 
life if necessary * * *. If he has served in any war, and then has engaged busi- 
ness, has the benefits that all the rest of the country enjoy, has property and 
does not need relief, there is no reason why he [the soldier of the War of 1812] 
should be pensioned.* 

+ * * 

What, then, is the just way of looking at the [Union] soldiers’ service? Un- 
questionably it was demanded of them, in the emergency of 1861-65, on the 
grounds of public duty * * * to bear arms for the common defense, and in 
doing it they simply did the duty falling to their share * * *. Upon no other 
ground, indeed, can the service of the soldiers be justified, either as a measure of 
government or as an individual act. If the Nation were not entitled to such 
service from the men of fighting age, its conscription laws would be tyrannical; 
if the men did not render the service as an act of public duty, they would be no 
more than mercenaries, serving for pay or adventure; shedding blood for their 
own gratification.™ 


Not precedent but merit and equity should be considered 


This bill, as now amended, goes upon the idea that in consideration of the great 
and glorious service performed by the soldiers of the War of 1812 who are now 
all passed the age of active service in the world, they shall be pensioned alike. 
For that I voted and on that I am willing to stand. But if we extend the principle 
further, if we include the soldiers of the Florida War, there is no reason why we 
should not include the soldiers of the Mexican War; and if we include those in 
the Mexican War, there is no reason why we should not include those in the 
Black Hawk War; and then what reason is there that we should not include all 
the soldiers who continued 3 months in service in the War of the Rebellion? 
Sir, this will not do; we must stop somewhere.*? 

** * 

Mr. Speaker, my chief objection to this measure is not that it provides a service 
pension, but that it does it so unjustly. There never was any sense or logic to 
giving a man who served only 5, or 6, or 10, or 14 days the same amount of service 
pension you give to a man who served a year or more. This bill gives pensions to 
men who never left the States in which they were rendezvoused. By this bill the 
men who were never even en route to Mexico receive pensions equal to the pensions 
you give men who were in the army of invasion and fought in all the battles.™ 

i 


I cannot vote for a measure which discriminates against the soldiers of the late 
[Civil] war, many of whom served 4 years, participating in many battles. I cannot 
vote to give for no service [in the War of 1812] a greater pension than is now 
allowed to many of the soldiers of the late war, suffering under disability contracted 
in actual service. 

fe oe 

We are invited to enact a measure which makes no inquiry into the merits of 
the soldier who may become a beneficiary of a pension * * * we branch out into 
the broad field of indiscriminate pension legislation. * * * I am opposed to these 
measures that place the brave soldier who never missed a rollcall, who was always 
in line of duty, upon an equality with the skulking coward, the camp follower, and 
the coffee cooler. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the element of merit should be, if 
not the controlling element in the granting of pensions, at least entitled to some 
consideration and weight. * * * The soldiers of this Union are today tired of 
this clamor for indiscriminate pension legislation. * * * The man who served 
for 4 years as a veteran, always at the front, never shirking duty, no hospital record, 


4 Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., Senate, February 3, 1871, 
p. 929. 

© The same, ibid., p. 929. 
: 51 Representative Sayers of Texas, Congressional Record, vol. 21, 51st Cong., Ist sess., House, April 30, 
890, p. 4045. 

52 Senator Howell of lowa, Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 34 sess., pt. 2, Senate, February 3, 1871, p. 928. 

88 Representative Brown of Indiana, Congressional Record, House, March 1, 1886, p. 1929. 

4 Representative McComas of Maryland, ibid. 
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and too proud and independent today to humiliate himself to apply for a —— 
* * * will be denied a pension, while the ninety-day bummer will prove his dis- 
ability and get his $8 a month.® 


Objections to extravagant expenditures and bounties by the Government 


We cannot depart from safe principles and escape the legitimate consequences; 
and the consequences of this bill [to provide service pensions for Mexican War 
veterans] * * * will be to open the t; reasury doors to an expenditure reaching 
to thousands of millions of dollars before it ends.™ 

* * *~ 

Session by session, as new enactments increasing the expenditures of the 
Government on account of pensions have been placed upon the statute books * * * 
the demands of those for whom such expenditures have been made have con- 
sistently increased, and today [after 1890] such demands are more loud and more 
universal than at any time before the present liberal pension laws were enacted. 
It would seem as though this demand for pension expenditure were an appetite 
that ‘‘doth increase by what it feeds on.” * * * The nation ought not to be 
beggared by any unsound and indefensible system of expenditure, no more with 
regard to one class of citizens than another. The real question is, What can be 
justly asked of the nation with regard to those who served in its armies? One 
of the most mischievous of ideas is that the revenues of the country are so great 
that extravagant pensions may be justified.” 

** * 

I cannot look upon this bill [providing pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans] at the present time as anything but a colossal piece of hypocrisy * * * 
to come in here 20 years after the war is over and take out a special class and 
say that because a man’s team has run away with him and has broken his legs, 
the Government of the United States ought to pension him and not pension any 


other citizen of the United States for the same or similar accident. * * To 
me it is the most colossal piece of inconsistency I have ever known. 
* * * 


The feeling that the Federal Government is a dispenser of gifts and bounties 
has so strongly taken possession of many of the American people that they seek 
to repudiate responsibilities which rest upon them. * * 

The latest manifestation of this spirit is found in the persistent appeals for 


pension bills. 
“a 9 


C. JustTiIFICATIONS FOR Survivors’ PENsIONS 


Historically, the case for widows’ pensions has been stated in essen- 
tially two different ways. One line of reasoning was based on the 
wartime sacrifices of the widow. Having suffered through the years 
of struggle, she was represented as deserving a pension in her own right 
and regardless of need. 

The other approach was to tie the pension entitlement of a dependent 
widow or child of a deceased veteran to that of the veteran himself, 
usually justifying such derived claim on the basis of need. 

The theory of widows’ pensions as a reward for suffering and 
sacrifice was paramount in the original pension enactments for Revolu- 
tionary War widows. Originally confined to those married to a soldier 
during his Revolutionary War service, the pension was later extended 
to those married prior to 1794. The reasoning underlying this first 
extension was simply that the period of war had not ended in 1783 but 
had continued with the Indian fighting. Only the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795, it was believed, had brought that period 
of wars to an end. 


38 | Representative Tarsney of Michigan, ibid., vol. 21, pt. 4, 5ist Cong., Ist sess., April 7, 1890, p. 3118. 
% Representative Warner of Ohio, ibid., March 1, 1886. p. 193). 

8? Representative Sayers of Texas, ibid., vol. 21, pt. 4, April 30, 1890, p. 4045. 

%& Representative Rayburn of Texas, ibid., vol. 59, pt. 4, 66th Cong., 2d sass., p. 3721. 

8 Senator King of Texas, ibid., p. 6500. 
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When further inclusions, beyond that date, were sought, the main 
argument in support of such further extension was that widows of 
Revolutionary War veterans partook of the war’s hardships even if 
they were only children at the time, regardless of the date of marriage. 
This later broadening of the original justification, though superficially 
similar to the first extension, failed to match it, nonetheless, in one 
important point. For the “affianced maid” while not married to the 
soldier in wartime, clearly had a personal concern with, and stake in 
his individual fortune. By contrast, the later wife of a soldier who 
may not even have known him at the time had no more claim to any 

_ special consideration from the Government in her own right than had 
any of her contemporaries who was not then or ever married to a 
veteran. 

Perhaps it was in recognition of this inherent weakness or overex- 
tension of this argument that both lines of reasoning were soon merged. 
By and by, the argument based on derived entitlement or need was 
used to bolster that of personal hardship in advocating further ex- 
tensions and, ultimately, the waiver of the restrictive marriage date. 


1. ARGUMENTS USED IN ADVOCATING EXTENSION OF WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


Women shared suffering and sacrifice of war period 


Here is the case of a matron who was born in 1767, long prior to the Revolution 
* * * | She was of sufficient age to share in its troubles, privations, and cares. 
She remained unmarried until after 1794, and then united her destinies with an 
efficient and worthy soldier of the war * * *. The committee cannot but admit 
there is great force in the remarks of the petitioner, when she says “‘she cannot 
perceive the justice of the restriction” which deprives her of the charity bestowed 
upon others similarly situated except as to date of marriage.” 

* * * 


Sir, this is gross injustice and should be at once remedied. Either exclude all 
or admit all—certainly those who were partakers of the severe trials of those dark 


and gloomy times." 
e:-2. 8 


However, service widow has superior claim in her own right 


The widow who was married to the soldier prior to or while in the military 
service [in the Mexican War] has claims far superior to the other [the widow who 
had married a soldier after his discharge]. She lost not only the society of her 
husband but the care and support of herself and children were thrown upon her in 
his absence in the service of his country.” 


Aid and comfort to veteran—a national service 


The affectionate ministrations of a devoted wife during the deceining years of an 
infirm and too often destitute and suffering soldier should receive some recognition 
on the part of the Government created and established by their valor and services 
in the field.® 


Debt and reward to soldier extends to his kin 


The reasons which influenced the Committee [in recommending pensions for 
widows of the War of 1812 * * * are as follows:] This whole systern of pensions is 
predicated upon the assumption that the Government owes a debt of gratitude 
to the soldier for services rendered, which the Government itself is willing to 
acknowledge by providing him a pension for such service and securing in case of 
his death to his wife or infant children an assurance of a certain sum which will 


© H., Rept. No. 295, 30th Cong., Ist sess., February 29, 1848, p. 4. 
ne Lawrence of New York, Congressional Globe, House, 30th Cong., Ist sess., June 13, 
1848, p. 829. 
62 blextoan and Other War Pensions, Rept. No, 115, Reports of Committees, House of Representatives, 
48th Cong., 1 st sess., January 24, 1884, p. 1. 

63 Senator Withers of Virginia in reporting for the Committee on Pensions, Congressional Record, 45th 
Cong., 2d sess., Senate, vol. 7, pt. 2, February 19, 1878, p. 1160, 
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secure them against want; and as this is the principle on which the pension is 
allowed, the committee could see no reason why it should not apply to the family 
of that soldier which he leaves at the time of his death, without reference to the 
time of marriage, inasmuch as the wife, when he died, would be his widow just as 
much if she married afterward as before [the treaty of peace]. 

~*~ oe * 


* * * The amendment proposed by the committee provides for the payment 
of a pension to all surviving widows who have remained unmarried since the death 
of the husband on account of whose services in the War of 1812 a pension is claimed. 
This extension of the benefits of the law is, in the opinion of the committee 
warranted by the fact that pension laws are designed as a reward for faithful 
service of the soldier or sailor by supplying an annual income which will secure him 
from actual suffering during his life, and in case of death by extending this aid to 
his widow and infant children. Whether this widow was married before or 
after the conclusion of the treaty of peace should make no difference, as she is 
nonetheless his widow in the one case than in the other.® 

* * &* 


Certainly, the Government will not do more for the [Spanish-American War] 
soldier living than it would for his indigent wife and helpless children after he is 
taken from them by the cruel hand of death.” 


Widows’ pension a form of social legislation 

The country demands that justice shall be done * * * toallthe * * * widows 
of the soldiers of the War of 1812 * * *. The widows of those who are dead are 
many of them destitute.” 

* * * 

The theory of this bill [pensioning Civil War veterans and their survivors] is 
simply that no man who has served his country faithfully shall be permitted to 
go to the poorhouse * * * that the Government shall, so far as it is able to do so, 
sustain him, and that when he has passed away his widow, dependent as she was 
upon him, shall be taken care of, and that his minor children also be cared for by 
the Government * * * the theory of this bill is dependency ®* 

* * * 


In the Civil War no adequate system of insurance had been devised. The 
times were not ripe for that advanced thought in their behalf. Nor had the 
Red Cross begun to function so effectively. Welfare work was undreamed of.” 


Precedent as an argument 


Thus it will be seen that this bill [regarding pensions for Mexican War widows] 
is not a departure from the preeedents which have been made by Congress in the 
past * * *, This bill embraces no new principle; it seeks to establish no new 
precedent; it would open no new door.” 

x * * 


The third section [of the proposed Civil War pension bill] provides for pensioning 
widows of the [Union] soldiers, and this is a recognized principle * * *. Twenty- 
five years have elapsed since that war closed and the widows and soldiers are 
growing old, and it is time to apply the same principle which has been applied to 
the War of 1812 and the Mexican War.” 


Widows’ pension as a morale builder 


The bill [pensioning survivors of Spanish-American War veterans] * * * will 
give hope and comfort to the mothers, the wives, and the sisters and brothers 
whose sons and husbands and brothers are now being sent to the front in this 
terrible war to know that they live in a country and are citizens of a Nation which 
will never overlook the rights of the destitute and dependent widows and orphans 
should they unfortunately become such.” 


 Tbid. 
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2. COUNTERARGUMENTS 


Pension must rest on sound justification 


The law as it stands has always proceeded upon the idea that the gratitude that 
the Government owed to a soldier, first to the disabled one, led to the duty of 
providing for his widow upon the ground that ordinarily his disability was the 
cause of his death, and in respect of those who were not disabled upon the ground 
that very likely the soldier was deprived of the opportunity of accumulating money 
for the benefit of his family on account of the service that he was performing for 
his country at a very low rate of pay. But after the war has terminated, and 
you apply it to the case of a soldier fof the War of 1812] who was not disabled, 
who came back as many of the Senators in this Chamber came back from the 
late war on both sides, just as stout as they went in and a good deal more honor- 
able and famous of course—if after that time, after the peace, they enter into the 
marital relation, their first wife having died if you please, or if they were bachelors 
and have been married for the first time, there is nothing that connects this widow 
with the service which her husband had performed. She is out of relation 
entirely.” 

7 i 

The bill excludes all widows who were married after the termination of the 
[Mexican] War. This was done in conformity with the first act pensioning the 
soldiers of the War of 1812. The widow who had married a soldier after his dis- 
charge from the Army has no claim upon the Government on account of the 
service of her husband prior to her marriage.” 

e's 9 


The question involved has been before the Senate, Mr. President, on more than 
one occasion, and thus far it has been deemed wise to limit widows’ pensions to 
widows [of Union veterans] whose marriages antedated June of 1905 * * * It is 
designed to discourage the intermarriage of young women with very old men and 
then as survivors enjoy for many years the benefits of a pension granted by the 
Government to the widows of soldiers * * * Let us not put a governmental 
premium upon such unnatural alliances by offering rewards, virtually in the shape 
of alimony, to those who care to undergo the sacrifice.” 


Why pension able-bodied widows who are not in need? 


No doubt there are cases in every community where the widows of these 
soldiers [of the War of 1812] are now in the full vigor of life; and yet they are to 
be entitled to a pension under this bill. Why? Not because they are poor and 
needy; many of them do not need at all * * * No man can receive a pension 
under this bill unless he is about 75 years of age; and yet there will be widows 
pensioned under this bill who may not be over 35 or 40. 

Many of these old soldiers married a second time late in life, perhaps after the 
first family were grown up and married off, in the ordinary course of events. 
Therefore, we are giving pensions to perhaps five times as many widows, the 
great body of whom are in independent circumstances, and thus largely swelling 
the pension list; and that, too, in express violation of the principles of the original 
pension law of 1832.7 

es = -@ 

The effect of this bill [to pension Mexican War veterans and widows] will be to 
establish a dangerous precedent of granting pensions for some other reason than 
that those who receive the bounty of the Government have been wounded or have 
sustained injuries in the service or have passed into the decline of life. * * * ™ 


Prohibitive costs 


In this general bill the committee have not included widows. Although the 
committee certainly have no objection to any gentleman moving an amendment 
to include widows, they did not deem it wise to adopt such a provision in this bill, 
because so large an amount would be required to pension both the surviving 
soldiers of the war of 1812 and the surviving widows of those who have died that 
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we anticipate there would be great hesitation, if not in this branch of Congress 
at least in the Senate, in reference to the passage of a bill so wide in its scope.” 


* * * 


If our principle, as legislators, with reference to the [Union] soldiers, is so pro- 
found, so far-reaching, as to take in the beneficiaries or the descendants of those 
who, by the accident of marriage, have been related to soldiers, what can this 
country expect to be the burden upon the American people in recognizing that 
principle for the millions who were engaged in this war? ” 


D. A Common DENOMINATOR 


With the Revolutionary War pension legislation established as 
precedent, any opposition to pension proposals on behalf of the 
veterans and widows of subsequent wars revolved largely around the 
conditions of eligibility for such pension. 

In 1871, during a debate on the very first extension of the original 
pension privileges to veterans of the War of 1812, even an outspoken 
opponent of ‘‘service’’ pensions would state— 

I confess that I never want to see a man who fought * * * for my country to 
die in any poor house in thisland. But * * * I think we had better put this bill 


on the basis of aiding. those who absolutely need our aid, and not of giving pensions 
to men who have the means of support, because they fought in the war [of 1812].% 


Two decades later, when pensions for Civil War veterans were under 
discussion, the issue—at least as reflected in the congressional debates 
on record—was no longer the justification for a pension. Rather, it 
had become a— 
simple choice between ‘‘dependent’”’ and “service” payments. That is the 
question before Congress. There is not an unwillingness, enormous as the 
pension rolls already are, to refuse the aid of the Nation to those soldiers who are 
sick or disabled, or who are otherwise dependent. There is a just objection, on 
the other hand, to giving out the public money simply on account of service.*! 


This conviction that the defender of the country in wartime should 
not be reduced to the state of a pauper and left to end his days in the 
poorhouse has transcended all other issues. It has constituted the one 
common resolve shared alike by the proponents of pensions in general 
and by the opponents of any one specific proposal. Also it has been 
the most lasting of all the arguments produced in the debates over 
veterans’ pensions. 

Essentially, the same rationale has furnished the justification for 
survivors’ Vs ensions. As the debates over pension benefits to the 
surviving dependents of veterans unfolded, the view of survivors’ 
pensions as a type of social legislation devised to meet recognized 
needs not otherwise met has gained ground over any other bne of 
reasoning. 

Thus, in the last analysis and stripped of passing considerations, 
pensions were understood, by and large, as a means—necessary in 
the absence of other acceptable means—to furnish in a dignified 
manner the wherewithal of life to the ‘‘old soldier” and his kin. 
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CHAPTER III 


WHAT HAVE BEEN THE UNDERLYING 
HISTORICAL REALITIES? 


A. Tue CHARACTER OF MILITARY SERVICE 


1. THE VOLUNTEER TRADITION 


From the days of the American Revolution to the end of the War 
with Spain, military service in wartime was voluntary—except for a 
short period during the Civil War—for all but the small group of 
professional soldiers who formed the Regular Establishment. Thus, 
generally speaking, throughout the period from 1776 to 1917 the main 
incentive to render such service was patriotism. Undoubtedly, social 
pressures contributed in varying degree to procure volunteer soldiers 
and sailors for these earlier wars. Yet, the fact remains that the 
decision te answer the call was an individual and a voluntary one. 
With the exception of the Civil War noted below, there was not then 
in existence—as was the case in later wars—a national draft law which 
might have influenced the decision of those eligible for service there- 
under. Nor was there even a beginning of a ‘‘GI’’ bill holding out an 
assurance to those who made that decision of society’s help in over- 
coming its possible adverse consequences. 

True, material incentives to volunteering were not entirely absent. 
The enlistment bonus was the most prominent, notably in connection 
with the conflicts occurring in the interval between the Revolution and 
the Spanish-American War. In the Civil War, for instance, those 
volunteering for 1 year or more were given substantial bounties 
ranging up to $300. Only a part of the cash was paid upon muster- 
into service. The balance was spread over the period of enlistment 
and at least a portion was reserved for payment at time of dis- 
charge—if honorable. Thus, the “enlistment’’ bonus was made to 
serve, in a small way, as a “readjustment”’ benefit as well. 

Viewed in perspective it remains true, nevertheless, at least of such 
crucial and extended conflicts as the War of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War, that to have done his patriotic duty was 
the main reward for the volunteer citizen-soldier. Beyond com- 
pensating war invalids and the families of those killed in service, 
generally speaking, no significant material help was available to aid 
the farmer or storekeeper or artisan in repairing the damage his 
farm or house, his shop or trade—and his family finances—had 
suffered while he was away on war duty. Except for those willing 
to move to new lands by taking advantage of land grants and a very 
few “rewarded”’ with a public office of some kind, the wartime volun- 
teer and his family were left to bear any losses resulting from service, 
or to make up for them as best they could by their own efforts. 

Those who had not chosen to offer their services but had instead 
remained at their civil pursuits and, in many instances, had done well 
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under the economically favorable conditions generated by wartime 
scarcities in goods and manpower, clearly, were the gainers. 

This tradition of relying on volunteer service was temporarily 
abandoned, though not discarded, during the latter half of the Civil 
War. As the duration of that war began to exceed early expectations, 
and in light of the substantial manpower required to ome ment the 
small and understrength Regular Army, conscription was first resorted 
to in 1863. By the Conscription Act of that year— 
all able-bodied male citizens of the United States and persons of foreign birth 
(declarant aliens) between the ages of 20 and 45 years of age are declared to con- 
stitute the National forces, and shall be liable to partoum military duty in the 
service of the United States when called out by the President for that purpose.? 
However, those not desiring to serve could free themselves by provid- 
ing a substitute or could purchase exemption from the draft by paying 
a commutation fee of $300 into the draft and substitute fund. 

In the War with Spain, including the Philippine Insurrection and 
the Boxer Rebellion, no attempt was made to establish even a limited 
draft. Again, as before and during the early phase of the Civil War, 
supplementation of the Regular Forces was brought about entirely 
by the recruitment of volunteers. 

Not until World War I, did the departure from the traditional 
pattern of the volunteer citizen-soldier become firmly established 
Not only did the Selective Service Act of May 18, 1917, prohibit 
“‘buying-out”’ or the procurement of substitutes by those liable for 
service but in December 1917 voluntary enlistments by those in the 
most important age group, 21-30, were banned as interfering with the 
orderly operation of the selective service process. 

While volunteering had not come to an end under all conditions or 
for all time, it was to serve no longer the fundamental role which had 
fallen to it for nearly a century and a half as the main source for 
recruiting military manpower in time of war. 


2. CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


The exigencies created first by the nonpayment, then the belated 
payment in devaluated currency—and hence underpayment—of the 
officers and men serving in the Revolutionary forces have been men- 
tioned and are related in some detail elsewhere.2. The effect which 
this long-pending issue exerted, somewhat circuitously, upon the 
subsequent justification of pensions, aside from the ultimate grant 
of ‘“‘back-pay”’ to Revolutionary officers and men, also has been pointed 
out. While thus instrumental in setting a precedent invoked long 
thereafter, the issue was one peculiar to the War of the Revolution, 
a war fought by a government with very limited powers, incompletely 
organized and as yet incapable of asserting itself strongly, and by a 
country then quite limited in developed resources and credit. 

Other hardships, some of which these same officers and men com- 
plained about at the time, afflicted the fighting forces of the succeeding 
wars as well, up to and including the War with Spain, albeit to a 
decreasing extent. Those among them with relevance for the pension 
issue included the matters of food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and 
the method of keeping medical records. 


! An act for enrolling and culling out the National Forces, etc., of March 3, 1863, U. S. Stat. L., XII, 731. 
* See ch. 1. B, and appendix B. 
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Thus, in petitioning the Congress in December of 1782, the officers 
of the Army “in behalf of ourselves and our brethren the soldiers’’ 
in order “‘to prove that our hardships are exeeedingly disproportionate 
to those of any other citizens” and that “we have borne all that men 
can bear’ enumerated, aside from their financial grievance, the follow- 
ing complaints: 

The promised subsistence or ration of provisions * * * without regard to the 
health of the troops, has been frequently altered * * * generally losing, by the 
change, some part of its substance. 

The clothing was another part of the soldier’s hire * * * the arrearages are 
unliquidated * * * Whenever there has been a real want of means * * * we 
have invariably been the sufferers, by hunger and nakedness, and by languishing 
in a hospital.’ 

In fact, it was not merely the temporary want of means that caused 
inadequacies in the provisioning of the Armed Forces in this first and 
in the subsequent conflicts prior to World War I. Limited technical 
knowledge concerning the preservation and transportation of food, 
inexperience with proper clothing and portable housing for different 
climates and conditions, and the undeveloped state of medicine and 
surgery coupled with an initial lack of facilities were the fundamental 
causes. 

By the time of the Civil War, dietary knowledge had come to recog- 
nize the danger of scurvy. Vinegar, pickles or fresh potatoes, when 
available—along with newly developed dried vegetables—-were added 
to the traditional diet of salted meat, hard biscuits, and sugared 
coffee. Fresh meat (sometimes provided ‘‘on the hoof’’) was seldom 
aged, hence often unpalatable. Although cooked meals were less 
of a rarity in the field than they had been in earlier wars, the methods 
of preparation were crude. With food inspection and processing 
methods in their infancy, disease due to improper feeding was a fre- 
quent occurrence. Due to the undeveloped and easily disrupted 
transport facilities, even the staple goods were sometimes unavailable, 
notably in battle zones. When that happened, soldiers had to go 
hungry until interrupted supply lines were made to function again. 

Certain advances in canning meat, fish, and vegetables and a start 
in refrigeration techniques were made in the latter part of the 19th 
century. Also, this period marked the dawn of an awareness that 
proper nourishment depended not only on sufficient quantities of food 
intake but a certain balance in its components. Only very little of 
this progress was reflected in the Army and Navy rations of the 
Spanish-American War. Most of it found its way into the service 
menus after the turnofthecentury. In fact, the widespread incidence 
of sickness occurring among the troops due to improper feeding under 
subtropical or tropical conditions, under which that war was fought, 
helped to bring about subsequent improvements. 

Clothing and shelter, likewise, were slow to develop from the most 
primitive and often inadequate standards to a more functiona! design. 
Aside from the scarcity of clothing of any kind which was felt through- 
out the War of the Revolution, the all-purpose uniform which was the 
same for camp and field, winter and summer, as late as the Spanish- 
American War, left much to be desired. Again it was the public in- 
dignation during that war at the unsuitability of the blue wool uni- 
forms which helped to bring about a change. Improvements in 


3 Petition of the Officers of the Hudson River Cantonments, submitted January 7, 1783. Quoted from 
the original on file in the U. 8. Archives. 
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shelter, largely in heating, lighting, and plumbing, though coming 
somewhat earlier in time made the least advance in benefiting troops 
under battle condition. In the field, the tent, though improved in 
quality, continued to be standard housing. 

Taken together, these conditions of service in the wars preceding 
World War I, when endured over prolonged periods, were certainly not 
conducive to the preservation of health. Important in this connection 
was the lack of experience of many of the doctors and the scarcity and 
remoteness of medical facilities, as well as the undeveloped state of 
contemporary medicine. Even as late as the Civil War, bacteriology 
and serology were unknown, preventive medicine and control of in- 
fectious diseases were in their infancy. The U. S. Sanitary Commis- 
sion reported 1.5 million cases of diarrhea, 1.4 million cases of malaria, 
.3 of dysentery, and .2 of venereal disease.*| Such knowledge as there 
was could hardly be applied to the full extent owing to the lack of an 
appropriate organization. Field hospitals and an ambulance corps 
to speed evacuation were developed only during the war. Before that 
time it was quite common that several days would elapse between the 
incidence of injury or sickness and treatment thereof. 

It was in connection with the Spanish-American War that Army- 
wide immunization was first applied. Also for the first time individ- 
ual first-aid packets were used. This did not keep malaria, typhoid 
fever, dysentery, and yellow fever from taking a heavy toll. The or- 
ganization of field hospitals and the Ambulance Corps were essentially 
as established during the Civil War. It was not until World War I[ 
that mobile hospitals were used in which e. g. emergency surgery 
vn be performed, and the evacuation time was reduced to a few 

ours. 

In light of these circumstances, it is plausible that the argument 
should have been advanced both in 1890 and the years following, in 
connection with pension proposals for the benefit of Civil War vet- 
erans, and again in 1920 and thereafter in support of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War pensions, that the disabilities developed in later life by vet- 
erans of these wars, their premature aging and inability to work, were 
but delayed after-effects of their war service during which their 
“constitution was broken down” and permanent damage done to 
their vitality—even though hidden temporarily by the vigor of youth. 

Only one scientific study is available to test this hypothesis for 
Civil War veterans. It is a survey undertaken by Dr. John Shaw 
Billings, Army medical officer, first vice-president of the National 
Boar of Health and in charge of Federal vital statistics in the cen- 
suses of 1880 and 1890. Basing his findings on incomplete data, Dr. 
Billings presented his conclusions tentatively as follows: 

What has been the average effect of their military service upon the health and 
longevity of the men who constituted the Armies of the United States and of the 
Confederacy in the War of 1861-65? * * * In the State of Massachusetts, about 
40,000 veterans were reported as living on June 1, 1890, forming about one- 
eighth of the white male population over 40 years of age. Hence if they were 
equally healthy, the number affected with disease should be about seven times as 

eat among the latter as among the former. * * * The following table shows 


or certain forms of disease and disability the number of cases found in white 
males over 40 who had not been in the military service, the number of cases which 
4 See section VIII of Department of Defense’s report on conditions of military service prepared for the 


Conertomen. Unless otherwise credited, the above account is extracted from this and other sections of that. 
repo! 
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should have been found among the veterans according to the above ratio, and the 
number that were actually found: 


| 
Number of | Number of | 
cases found | cases which | Number 
in white should have of cases ac- 
Character of disease or disability | males over been found | tually found 
40 years of | among vet- | among vet- 
age not vet- erans on & erans 
erans ratio of 44 





Consumption ee aaa cna A 292 41.5 
Diarrbeai diseases... pas ‘ | 114 16.3 
Diseases of digestive system_._.....................- arin 3uy 44.1 
Paralysis _.. bide ‘ Daiiteb aibic’ , 108 158.0 
Other diseases of nervous system................. auf 396 6.5 
Diseases of heart and circulatory system 587 83.8 | 
Diseases of the kidney and urinary organs cack i eek 654 03. 4 
Diseases of respiratory organs... oa aa 768 109. 5 
Rheumatism. ..-. : ; 2, 443 320. 4 
Other diseases -_ - --- . nr eeie 770 110.0 


PN Ad, 3 hiss ddddbddus Xebniditncesolegs sh bbenne pine , 439 1, 033. 5 


* * * From these figures we must conclude that while the health of some men 
has been improved by their military service during the war * * * the health of 
the average veteran has been deteriorated by his service.5 

Whether or not a causal relationship could be said to exist in general 
between a veteran’s exposure to the health hazards of service in these 
early wars and any disability developed subsequently, the proof of such 
relationship when it was claimed in individual instances constituted a 
problem in itself. For, generally speaking, service medical and hospi- 
tal records, certainly prior to World War I, were poor under any con- 
ditions, and under combat conditions they were practically nonexistent. 
Inspection of a random sample of Veterans’ Administration case folders 


from these wars gives convincing proof of this fact. 


B. Tue Strate or Pusitic WELFARE 


It was pointed out in a preceding section that, historically, the con- 
cern lest the ‘‘old soldier’ and his kin should have to depend in their 
hour of need upon the charity of others has been a /eitmotiv in veterans’ 
pension legislation. Why this preoccupation with such possible con- 
tingency? Whence the oft-repeated resolve not to let it happen? 

In attempting to answer the first of these two questions one must 
remember that there was not available until the late 1930’s a first 
line of defense against the common adversities of life, such as income- 
less old age and death of the family provider, as we have today in the 
form of various benefits available under our social-security system 
and manifold industrial and private supplementary programs. As 
long as the country was predominantly agricultural and to the extent 
an old person called a plot of land his own, the frugal demands for what 
constituted at the time the essentials of living might have been satis- 
fied from that source. Even then—unless they had children of work- 
ing age—the old man or bis wife must be capable of doing at least 
some work themselves. To a negligible extent, private old-age 
annuities and, somewhat more significantly, survivor benefits used to 
be purchased from commercial or fraternal insurance companies. 
Private savings in one form or another rounded out the means of self- 

5 These excerpts from Dr. Billings’ report aro taken from The Forum, New York, January 1892, p. 652 ff., 


as es in a study prepared for the Commission by the U. S. Public Health Service comparing the extent 
and quality of medical care available to the military and to civilians during periods of selected wars. 
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support available during most of the last century to those deprived 
of their regular income by old age or death. The great majority of 
old people, no doubt, relied at least in part on support from their 
children. The alternative was charity from a private or public source. 

The reasons why the lot of a ‘“‘pauper’’ should have been deemed 
unworthy of an honorable person, notably one who had served his 
country creditably in time of war, are readily understandable from 
even the briefest review of its implications. 

Carrying over the established traditions from English and Colonial 
precedent, public welfare in the 18th and 19th centuries operated 
under the “poor laws’’ of each State. Its administration was, by and 
large, within the province of local government. True to the early 
Puritan philosophy that he who does not work shall not eat and the 
accompanying belief that earthly success was a measure of a person’s 
worth, little sympathy or understanding was wasted on those who 
had faltered and become public charges. Such limited concern as 
was shown was strictly reserved ‘for those considered to be local resi- 
dents. Under the individual “settlement laws’ of each State, the 
rules governing such right to support as a pauper varied considerably 
and were subject to sundry qualifying requirements. The most im- 
portant of these related to the conditions of settlement, length of 
stay and periods of absence, property ownership or tax payment, 
family status and age. Those not found eligible—sometimes after 
considerable litigation—were left to their own devices or to be sup- 
ported by some other community; they were ordered out and, if 
necessary, forcibly removed from the locality. As late as 1930, the 
period prescribed in State laws as condition of settlement varied from 
6 months or less in 11 States to 10 years in 4 States. Periods of 
absence entailing loss of settlement ranged from less than 30 days 
in 1 State to 10 years in 4 States.® 

Only in certain instances did the Colonies and subsequently the 
States assume responsibility for the “unsettled poor.” Notably, this 
was done for the benefit of persons displaced by war. In the State of 
New York, for instance, refugees from the British invasion of the 
North in the War of the Revolution were the first ‘State poor.” 7 
There was no question in contemporary public opinion that the type of 
treatment meted out to flotsam paupers should not be accorded to 
homeless and destitute war victims. 

What then, was the treatment given to paupers found eligible under 
the poor law? 

Following the Colonial pattern, poor relief at the time of the 
Confederacy and after the formation of the Union took the following 
forms: 

(1) “Outdoor relief,” that is, care for paupers in their homes, 

(2) Putting paupers in the care of citizens offering to do so at 
the lowest cost to the taxpayers. This could be done individually 
or with regard to all the paupers in a given place. 

(3) “Indoor relief,’”? meaning care in an almshouse. 

(4) Indenture as an apprentice. 

Since outdoor relief proved expensive, it was gradually superseded 
by indoor relief which took the form of herding together indiscrim- 
inately all the paupers in often precarious almshouses. 


* J.C. Brown, Public Relief, 1929-39, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1940, p. 13 
7 Thid., p. 19. 
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Two commissions investigating the relief situation, one in Massa- 
chusetts the other in New York State, reported in 1821 and 1824, 
respectively, about the “burthen’” of paupers and recommended 
measures to cope with it. From the more analytical and also more 
forward-looking New York report it appears that the ratio of “per- 
manent” (that is continuous as against “‘occasional’’) public charges 
to the number of inhabitants varied greatly between States reflecting 
probably, in addition to economic differences, variations in the restric- 
tiveness of eligibility conditions. Thus the report noted a range from 
a high ratio of 1 for every 68 souls in Massachusetts to the other ex- 
treme of 1 in every 265 or more in Pennsylvania. ‘In Illinois,” the 
report stated, ‘‘there are no paupers supported at the public expense, 
or their number is so small that no comparative estimate can be 
presented.’’® 

That the system of public poor relief, such as it was, was being 
questioned altogether and its justification widely doubted was ac- 
knowledged in the very first question the New York commission raised 
for the consideration of the legislature: 

Ought the whole system to be abolished, and the support of the poor left alto- 
gether to the voluntary contribution of the charitable and humane? Or, secondly, 


if the system ought not to be abolished, is it susceptible of improvement, and in 
what mode can it best be effected? 


Without attempting to offer a decision on the basic alternative, the 
report went on as follows: 
Until a system therefore can be devised, which, with economy and humanity, 


will administer relief to the indigent and infirm, incapable of labor, provide em- 
fae harroe for the idle, and impart instruction to the young and ignorant, little 


ope can be entertained of meliorating the condition of our poor or relieving the 
community from the growing evils of pauperism.’ 


In line with this finding, the-report recommended the establishment 
of “houses of employment,” the unification and reduction of the re- 
quirements for settlement, the abolition of ‘‘orders of removal,” etc. 

In the course of the 19th century, the idea of work relief took great 
strides throughout the Nation. Workhouses were attached to many 
of the almshouses and paupers who were at all capable of working 
were put to work. To a considerable degree, of course, both the shift 
from outdoor relief to indoor relief and the shift from pure indoor 
relief to work relief were conscious efforts to diminish the costs of 
relief and to make idleness as unattractive as possible. By the 
1880’s, outdoor relief had become practically a matter of the past. 

Even in the early 20th century, many of the characteristics of the 
poor laws of old were found to linger. To some extent, this was due 
to the carryover of an outdated philosophy by many of the old-time 
personnel administering relief. 

They put much emphasis upon the difference between the “worthy” and the 
“unworthy” poor, but to both the ineradicable stigma of dependency was attached 
as soon as they were given even emergency or temporary relief, however small 
the amount might be. To be “on the town” or “on the county” was the lowest 
state outside prison to which a member of the community could descend. More- 


over, it was necessary to be absolutely destitute in order to be eligible for 
relief * * *,10 


§“The Relief and Settlement of the Poor,’”’ New York Legislature, 1824, in 8. P. Breckinridge, Public 
—— Administration in the United States, Select Documents, University of Chicago Press, 2d edition, 
1938, p. 42. 

* Thid., p. 49. 

10 J. C. Brown, op. cit., p. 15. 
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The almshouse remained the principal way of providing for indigent 
ersons regardless of sex or age until the onset of the great depression.” 
ven at that time, support of indigent persons in their own homes was 
only a secondary method of public support or did not exist at all. 
Several States continued the practice of farming out the care of the 
poor to the lowest bidder and of indenting children of the poor. 

The social and political disfranchisement of paupers too showed 
a remarkable tenacity. Relief recipients were denied the right to 
vote in about one-third of the States. Two-thirds retained the term 
“pauper” in their laws and quite generally States insisted on the re- 
quirement of swearing a ‘“‘pauper’s oath.” Likewise, in two-thirds 
of the States, relatives able to furnish care were called upon to do so 
or be liable to prosecution. 

It is clear that in the absence of veterans’ pensions, needy war 
veterans and their dependents would have shared with other destitute 
persons a form of relief which—prior to the social legislation following 
in the wake of the great depression—showed few, if any, marks of an 
“honorable” maintenance. 


C. Economic Facrors 


The military and the public welfare institutions which formed the 
background against which veterans’ pensions developed showed re- 
markable stability. Excepting the 3 vears of limited draft, 1863- 
65, both the volunteer nature of war service and, generally speaking, 
the crude and rugged conditions under which it had to be rendered 
lasted from the birth of the Nation to the First World War. The 
virtual gap of a broad public program commanding social acceptance 
and providing substitute income to those incapable of earning their 
livelihood persisted from earliest nationhood until after the onset of 
the great depression. 

Certain other historical realities which left an unmistakable imprint 
upon the development of veterans’ pensions in this country can be 
lumped together as economic in character. Consisting of various 
strains, intermittent in nature or of short duration, the impact of this 
set of influences has been neither as sustained nor as consistent in 
its direction as the other two. 

The most general and recurrent element in this group of determi- 
nants has been the country’s state of prosperity in general and the 
condition of the Federal Treasury in particular. Ever since the first 
pension enactment in 1818, proposed additions of new, or extensions 
of existing pension benefits for veterans and their dependents have 
received their most favorable reception m times of prosperity and 
fiscal surplus and, as a rule, have been enacted in such periods. The 
record reveals very few significant additions or expansions of pension 
legislation falling in a period of depression either in the 19th or the 
early 20th centuries.’* Conversely, the few prominent instances of 
retrenchment in existing pension laws—the first occurring in 1820, 
another one in 1933—coincide with two of the sharpest crises that 
have occurred in the economic history of this country. 

1 In fact, if not necessarily in name as was the case in Rhode Island, some of the State almshouses became 
State infirmaries for the poor. (See Margaret Creech, Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration, 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 235.) 


12 The most important among these were the enactments of pension benefits to World War I veterans and 
their survivors in 1930 and 1934, respectively. 
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In several instances, the presence of a substantial Treasury surplus 
actually furnished the main argument of the proponents of new or of 
greater veterans’ pensions. Again, this happens to be true of the origi- 
nal pension enactment which was urged upon the Congress by Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1817 on this very basis.“ Outstanding among the 
later instances was a plank in the Republican national platform of 
1888 adopted in protest against President Cleveland’s veto of the 
Civil War pension bill of the year before. It stated in part: 

The legislation of Congress should conform to the pledge made by a loyal people 


and be so enlarged and extended as to provide against the possibility that any 
man who honorably wore the Federal uniform should become an inmate of an 


almshouse or dependent upon private charity. In the presence of an overflowing 
Treasury, it would be a public scandal to do less for those whose valorous service 
preserved the Government,"* 

Probably the most prominent role that Treasury surpluses have 
played was in connection with the enactment of the first service pen- 
sion in 1832. Coming near the peak of the historic debate on the 
protective tariff, marked by South Carolina’s nullification of the 
Tariff Acts of 1828 and 1832, it was in this instance the opponents of 
both pension and tariff laws who stressed the connection between the 
two. To Senator Hayne of South Carolina, who was the main 
antagonist in the Senate, the service pension bill, first proposed in 1830 
pursuant to President Jackson’s recommendation in 1829, appeared as 

* * * 4 branch of a great system, calculated and intended to create a permanent 
charge upon the Treasury, with a view to delay the payment of the public debt, 
and to postpone, indefinitely, the claims of the people for a reduction of taxes, 
when the debt shall be finally extinguished. It is an important link in the chain 
by which the American system party hope to bind the people, now and forever, 


to the payment of the enormous duties deemed necessary for the protection of 
domestic manufactures.'5 


There can be little doubt about the fact that in the face of an ac- 
cumulating surplus from protective tariff revenues the protectionists 
welcomed an outlet commanding such wide and patriotic appeal as 
did payments to Revolutionary War veterans. Promising to absorb 
a substantial part of the surplus, it could be used to justify the tariff 
on fiscal grounds. 

This clash of opposing economic interests and philosophies took on 
a sectional character which was destined to envelop the pension issue 
on several later occasions not related to either the tariff question or 
the state of the Federal Treasury. 

Unlike the earlier, mild tariff law of 1816 which had commanded 
the support of all parts of the country united in a spirit of nascent 
nationalism and in the common hope of industrialization, the high 
protectionism of the 1820’s found the South already resigned to an 
agricultural economy. Facing a decline in overseas markets for its 
produce, notably cotton and tobacco, and an increase in the price of 
manufactured goods which it had to buy there or in the North, it 
could not but oppose the policy of high protective tariffs."* 

To make matters worse, a service pension enactment would not only 
help to entrench the hard- fought tariff, but the pension disburse- 

13 See above, ch. I p. 10. 

14 Adopted in Chicago June 21, 1888, as quoted in Glasson, History of Military Pension Legislation in the 
United States, p. 112. 

18 Congressional Debates, vol. VIII, pos Il, p. 2434, as quoted in Glasson, op. cit., 


% This summary of the tariff issue follows generally the account given in F. W. ee Parift History 
of the United States, Putnam, New York, 8th ed., 1931, pp. 68 ff. 
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ments would accrue for the most part to the benefit of the North.” 
Thus, Representative Bouldin, of Virginia, argued that— 

for every dollar of revenue raised on them [the people south of the Potomac] 
by the present system of duties, to pension the poor soldiers, they are required 
to pay, and do pay, $2 to the rich manufacturer [in the North)."8 

The interest of the West was divided. Though generally in favor 
of the tariff on certain raw materials, notably wool, westerners too 
knew that pension expenditures would benefit them but little. In 
the words of Senator Buckner, of Missouri: 
to ask the West to pension men 1,500 miles distant, not a dollar of which 
would ever retun to the West, was too much.” 

In the decades that followed, the tariff was to insert itself into the 
pension issue on several occasions, most prominently in connection 
with the fight over Civil War pensions in the 1880’s. By that time 
the tie-in was overtly acknowledged and exploited by the pension 
advocates. Organized pressure and studied political alinement were 
the outstanding features of this later phase rather than the mere 
parallelism of interests which had first revealed itself in the 1820’s 
and thirties. They will be described briefly in the following section 
of this chapter. 

Suffice it here to'cast a passing glance at the short span of years 
between 1886 and 1893 which brought the enactment of no less than 
three new pension programs. As one would have expected, that 
period stands out as one of unusually favorable Federal finances, 
both as to tariff revenues and total Treasury surplus. (See table 1.) 


TasBLe 1.—Tariff revenues, veterans’ payments, and Treasury surpluses for selected 
fiscal years ! 


[In millions of dollars] 


Veterans’ 
Import compensa- 
Fiscal year duties | tion and New pension enactments 
| | pension | 
| payments 





192.9 63. 4 | 

217.3 | 75.0 | Mexican War pensions 

219. 1 | 80.3 | Faery 

223.8 | 87.6 | i 

229.7 | 106.9 | Civil War pensions... 

219.5 | 124.4 |__ 

177.5 | 134.6 | Indian War pensions 

203. 4 | eo ce id ce ecacan 
| 





1 Adapted from Edward Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the 19th Century, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, vol. II, pp. 296-7. 


Subsequent to the first showdown, which ended with a northern 
victory in 1832, the sectional interest in pensions was reversed tempo- 
rarily in connection with the War with Mexico. In this war, the man- 
power was largely recruited from the South. Significantly, southern 


17 According to Treasury statements quoted by Glasson, op. cit., p. 48, pension and compensation pay- 
ments from the beginning of the Federal Government to the end of 1833 amounted to $29.6 million. The 
largest shares of this amount (in millions) went to New York, $6.2 million; Massachusetts, $3.3 million; Penn- 
sylvania, $2.6 million; Maine, $2.1 million; Connecticut, $1.9 million; Vermont, $1.9 million; New Hamp- 
shire, $1.7 million; and Virginia, $1.6 million. 

18 Register of Debates in Congress, 224 Cong., Ist sess., vol. VIII, pt. IT, p. 2498 as quoted in Glasson, Federal 
Military Pensions in the United States, p. 79. 

18 Register of Debates in Congress, 22d Cong., Ist sess., 1831-32, p. 926 as quoted in Glasson, Federal Military 
Pensions, p. 81. Senator Buckner and other western Senators were willing to vote for the bill only on the 
on that veterans of the campaigns in the Northwestern Territory and in the Indian Wars would be 

cluded. 
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support of later Mexican War pension bills was not unmindful of the 
fact that 7 out of 8 potential beneficiaries would reside in southern 
States.*° 

However, with the outbreak of the Civil War and for a long time 
thereafter, the South lost whatever share of the pension disbursements 
it had been receiving. Beginning with 1861, pensioners and applicants 
for pensions had to swear an oath of alleginne ‘e to come or continue in 
receipt of a pension. Not only were Civil War pensions confined at all 
times to Union veterans and their survivors, but for many years 
persons otherwise qualified for pensions under the War of 1812 legis- 
lation were declared eligible only if they had been loval during the 
Civil War. 

Not until the 20th century, in connection with pension legislation 
on behalf of veterans of the Spanish-American War, hailed as the first 
in which the “sons of the Blue and of the Gray”’ marched side by side, 
did this sectional aspect of the pension issue finally become a thing of 
the past, following into obsolescence the issue of large excess revenues 
of the Federal Treasury due to tariff or, for that matter, internal 
revenue laws encouraging new outlets of spending. 


D. OrGANIZED PRESSURES ON BEHALF OF VETERANS 


In May 1865, as the northern soldiers marched on parade past the 
President and his Cabinet cheered by an exuberant and festive crowd 
in the city of Washington, a canvas across the Capitol announced in 
banner headlines: “The only national debt we can never pay is the 
debt we owe the victorious Union soldiers.” #! 

Many of these marchers found out later that year and the next that 
even though heroes and able bodied they could not get jobs. Among 
the disabled, those much less in a position to compete successfully in a 
clogged labor market were reduced in numerous instances to begging. 
Their disappointment must have been acute. While the war was still 
in progress, much publicity had been given to President Lincoln’s 
statement that veterans with equal qualifications had “the better 
right”? to patronage.” After the conflict, President Johnson at- 
tempted to make room for veterans in Government employment and 
the Congress urged private employers to give them preference in 
filling jobs. But with the onset of the recession of 1866-67, more 
jobs became vacant than were being filled. Under the circumstances, 
the returning soldiers bore the brunt of the crisis. 

Both in numbers and in the nature of their plight, the Civil War 
veterans differed from those of earlier wars. The 2.2 million Union 
soldiers amounted to 10 times the number of those engaged in the War 
of the Revolution. They represented 8 times as many as had fought 
in the War of 1812 and nearly 30 times the armed strength in the 
Mexican War. In length and bitterness of fighting the Civil War 
exceeded the previous wars, with the possible exception of to Revo- 
lution. Even compared to the War of the Revolution, however, the 
severance from civil life was more complete, and military duties had 
to be rendered continuously over longer periods than ever before. 

20 Representative Douglas of Virginia, Congressional Record, House, vol. 7, pt. 2, 45th Cong., 2d sess., 
February 14, 1878, p. 1046. 
% Quoted in M. R. Dearing, Veterans in Politics, the Story of the GAR, Louisiana State University Press, 


Baton Rouge, La., 1952. The subsequent account leans heavily on Miss Dearing’s study. 
2 Tbid., p. 16. 


79674—56——-4 
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Discontent had given rise to collective protests in previous conflicts. 
During the latter half of the Revolutionary War, the officers of various 
lines acting as groups had petitioned Congress repeatedly for redress 
of their grievances. When disbanded, they had formed the famed 
Society of the Cincinnati. Confined to officers, however, this associa- 
tion was exclusive and esoteric, not a mass movement for sheer 
economic and political advantage. 

By contrast, the veterans’ groups which were organized shortly 
after the end of the Civil War, in 1865 and 1866, soon espoused the 
aim of supporting their own comrades for ‘‘offices of trust and profit”’ 
and, less nile but just as earnestly, pursued the goal of exerting 
political influence. Veterans’ journals of the time were quick.to take 
on a similar complexion. 

Thus there were at hand all the makings of a “‘soldiers’ vote,” and it 
was not long in coming. Spreading from the Midwest, the Grand 
Army of the Republic (GAR) had attained almost complete member- 
ship in that region and by late 1866 was openly laying claim to na- 
tional representation of veterans’ interests which it proceeded to 
implement by effective lobbying with the State and national legis- 
latures during the remainder of the century. Holding the balance 
of political power, the GAR cast its lot traditionally—if not always 
overtly—with the candidates and party willing to back its demands, 
usually for bounties and pensions, though asserting itself at later 
times on political matters far afield from its more peculiar interest in 
legislation benefitting veterans. 

In the achievement of this goal, the GAR was aided by an interest 
group made up of altogether new protagonists of veterans’ rights: 
the claim agents or pension attorneys. Self-started and self-spon- 
sored go-betweens, they offered to develop and press the claims of 
potential beneficiaries before the Pension Bureau for a fee payable only 
if a successful claim was established. Their numbers assumed sizable 
proportions first in connection with the 1871 and 1878 enactments of 
pensions for veterans and survivors of veterans of the War of 1812. But 
only in connection with compensation and pension claims arising from 
service in the Civil War did they become a force exerting nationwide 
pressure on behalf of veterans. ‘They made their influence felt in solic- 
iting claims and arousing sentiment for benefit legislation. The most 
successful ones of these agents built up large-scale organizations, pub- 
lished regular papers aimed at veterans which achieved national distri- 
bution, and in their heyday transacted a business of several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually.” 

Among the notable achievements commonly credited to the pres- 
sures of these claim agents and pension attorneys was the removal of 
a Commissioner of Pensions critical of these pressures, the lobbying 
with State legislatures to instruct the State’s representatives in 
Congress and, in joint effort with the GAR, high-powered and success- 
ful lobbying with the Congress for legislation believed to favor veter- 
ans, often defeating counterefforts by the national press and defying 
the prevailing public sentiment.* 

Central among the legislative goals was compensation and pension 
legislation on behalf of Civil War veterans. In the 1870's, efforts were 
largely concentrated in the compensation area on the passage of 


%3 See, e. g., Glasson, Federal Military Pensions, pp. 101, 149 ff. 
4 See, e. g., Dearing, Veterans in Politics, pp. 285, 367, and passim, 
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‘‘arrears” legislation. Enacted in 1879, this provided for payment of 
disability compensation retroactively rather than from the date of filing 
or completion of the evidence. Thereafter, notably in the 1880’s the 
prime goal was pensions, particularly service pensions. Support of 
the protective tariff, more as a means to guarantee fiscal surpluses to 
provide the wherewithal and strengthen the case for pensions and 
other veterans’ benefits rather than for its own sake, was and remained 
the outstanding strategy for the rest of the century. Since tradition- 
ally the Republican Party had been the party of the tariff, the politics 
of both theGAR and the pension attorneys and their organs were gener- 
ally Republican—yet sufficiently independent to use as a political 
weapon the perennial threat of the wholesale defection of the “‘soldiers’ 
vote” to the other party. In the account of Miss Dearing: 

The pension issue presented itself to Republicans as a double blessing. To 
grant veterans’ demands not only would reduce the surplus considerably, but 
would bind the old soldier to the party with chains of gold. The connection be- 
tween the surplus and the possibility of pension legislation was by no means a 
new idea; early in 1886 Senator Harrison had begun assuring veterans that 
Democratic tariff reformers would never support “any large pension increase’’ 
because that would “interfere with their plans’ to reduce the revenue. This 
argument did not assume prominence, however, until the fall of 1887, when the 
National Tribune [organ of the most prominent pension attorney] repeatedly 
pointed out that should the Treasury be depleted through tariff reduction, further 
pension legislation was extremely unlikely.” 

With the help of these organizations and by the use of these means, 
the long and heated drive for a Civil War service pension was brought 
to fruition in 1890. Though falling short of an outright service 
pension, the enactment provided a limited pension more generous 
than any of its predecessors. 


While service pension agitation continued for some time (and was 
eventually achieved for Civil War veterans in 1907), the high tide of 
the GAR and of the pension agents as a political force subsided by 
the turn of the century. Other veterans’ organizations succeeded 
and survived it. None, however, accomplished comparable promi- 
nence or influence prior to the world wars. 


%3 Ibid., pp. 364, 365. 





CHAPTER IV 
TRANSITION TO THE PRESENT 


A. CHANGES IN PENSION Design From tHE “O_p Wars” TO THE 
oN nea? 2 
New 


1. WAR OF 1812, MEXICAN, AND INDIAN WAR PENSIONS: ENTER DIS- 
ABILITY AND AGE 


Owing largely to the wars intervening, especially the long and 
costly Civil War, veterans and survivors of veterans of the War of 
1812 were not successful in their demands for a pension until 1871, 
56 years after the end of that conflict.? Considering the high average 
age which the potential beneficiaries had achieved by that time, it is 
not altogether surprising that a general need should have been 
presumed and the pension given without regard to individual means. 
Thus it followed the precedent set in 1832 rather than that of 1818. 
For a veteran, the only requirements were a minimum period of 
service—no longer 6 months as in 1832, but only 60 days, and an honor- 
able discharge, as well as loyalty during the Civil War. Widows of 
eligible veterans were also pensionable if married prior to the peace 
treaty and not remarried. However, in short order, by 1878, the 
minimum period of service was even more drastically reduced—to 14 
days—and the marriage date provision restricting the eligibility of 
widows as well as the requirement of loyalty during the Civil W 
were waived.’ 

A decisive innovation in eligibility conditions accompanied the 
enactment of pensions for Mexican War veterans and their survivors 
in 1887.4 Perhaps owing to the somewhat smaller time lag (the law 
following 39 years after the end of the conflict) and, consequently, the 
younger age composition and comparatively larger size of this group 
of veterans and their dependents, a qualifying condition—not in the 
nature of indigence but in the form of age or disability—made its 
first appearance in this legislation. ‘Thus, 60 days’ service or participa- 
tion in any battle entitled veterans and widows to a pension, provided 
they were 62 years of age or subject to a disability or dependency 
equivalent to some cause recognized by any of the compensation or 
pension laws of the United States as sufficient reason for the allowance 
of a compensation or pension benefit. 

This provision was novel in two ways: first by basing entitlement on 
age or disability, secondly by virtue of the fact that the origin of this 
disability was not required to be service-connected.’ Unfortunately, 

! This summary has been facilitated greatly by the availability of the compilation entitled ‘‘ Historical 
Development of Pensions for Veterans and Their Dependents,”’ 83d Cong., 2d sess., House Committee 
Print No. 289, 1954. 

2 Act of February 14, 1871 (U, S. Stat. L., XVI, 411). 

3 Act of March 9, 1878 (ibid., =a. 27 

4 Act of January 29, 1887 (ibid., XXIV , 371). 

5 Strangely, this act was so worded that the conditions of age, disability, and dependency seemed to apply 
equally to the veteran and to the widow separately. A later decision by the Secretary of the Interior 


(10P D2) interpreted the disability provision to apply only to veterans, the dependency provision only to 
widows. 
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committee reports on this legislation are not available and the con- 
gressional debates yield no clue as to how this innovation came about. 
While the law specified that the disability on which a claim was to be 
based must not be acquired while voluntarily engaged in Confederate 
service in the Civil War, such service in itself was not a bar to the 
receipt of this pension. 

Straight service pension legislation in favor of veterans and survivors 
of veterans of the Indian wars first enacted in 1892 brought no sub- 
stantial changes except a further reduction in the minimum service 
requirement from 60 days to 30 days. It followed general precedent 
in requiring honorable discharge and Mexican War pension precedent 
in that disloyalty during the Giy il War was no longer a bar.® 

All these initial pension enactments in behalf of veterans and 
survivors of veterans of the wars fought between the Revolution and 
the Civil War have one feature in common: They provided uniform 
flat rates of pension to all pensioners amounting to $8 per month. 
In this they differed from both the 1818 pattern and that common to 
the pension laws of the 1830’s. In 1818, the $8 monthly pension rate 
applied to all enlisted men and noncommissioned officers. Commis- 
sioned officers received $20 per month. The service pension enact- 
ments of 1832 and 1836, by contrast, provided for variable rates 
ranging from one-fourth to full service pay, depending on length of 
service, according to the veteran’s former rank, subject to the maxi- 
mum of a ‘aptain’s salary. 

Only in connection with Civil War pensions and pension laws and 
amendments enacted subsequent thereto was there a revival of 
staggered pension rates, though on quite a different basis. 


2. CIVIL WAR PENSIONS: A NEW PATTERN EMERGES 


The Dependent Pension Act of 1890, though falling short of enacting 
an outright service pension, went further, on several counts, in pro- 
viding for Union veterans and survivors of Union veterans than did 
any of the preceding limited pension bills benefitting veterans of earlier 
wars and their survivors.’ Also, the general design of this compre- 
hensive pension law came closer than did anything preceding it to 
later enactments, especially those following World War I. 

Essentially, the Civil War pension system as originally devised was 
aimed at helping veterans with some aecanee impairment as 
well as widows and young children of deceased veterans in limited 
circumstances.’ In this fundamental purpose it resembled present- 
day pension laws based on service in the “‘new wars.’ 

For disabled veterans, the law provided that— 

* * * all persons who served 90 days or more in the military or naval service of 
the United States during the late war of the rebellion and who have been honor- 
ably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may hereafter be suffering 
from a mental or physical disability of a permanent character, not the result of 
their own vicious habits, which incapacitates them from the performance of 
manual labor in such a degree as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, 


upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners 

6 Act of July 27, 1892 (U. S. Stat. L., X XVII, 281). 

7 Act of June 27, 1890 (U. S. Stat. L., XX VI, 182), 

8 Those eligible for a compensation benefit under the General Law System—a comprehensive law enacted 
on July 14, 1862 (U.S. Stat. L., XII, 566), providing compensation benefits in the event of service-connected 
disability and death after March 4, 1861—could choose one, but could not receive both benefits 
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of the United States, and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $12 per 
month, and not less than $6 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability 
to earn a support; and such pension shall commence from the date of the filing of 
the application in the Pension Office after the passage of this act, upon proof that 
the disability then existed, and shall continue during the existence of the same. 

For widows of deceased veterans, with 90 days’ service and honor- 
ably discharged who were married to the veteran prior to June 27, 
1890, the act established a flat pension benefit of $8 plus $2 for each 
child under age 16 or helpless, provided the widow depended upon her 
own daily labor for support. 

The orphan child under age 16 of a veteran was given a flat $10 
pension, the equivalent of the rate paid to a widow with one child. 

In contrast to later legislation, however, notably that in effect at 
the present time, three important features of this basic Civil War 
legislation stand out: 

(a) The disability did not have to be total, nor did it have to 
disqualify the veteran from engaging in any substantially gainful 
occupation. It merely had to be such as to incapacitate the 
veteran from earning his living by manual labor. Whether or 
not he actually depended on earnings from manual labor was not 
considered. If the disability was less than total, the pension 
amount such disability would command was reduced propor- 
tionately. 

(b) Whether or not the veteran had other income, and if so— 
how much, was not considered. 

(c) Age was not a statutory element in evaluating the disability 
or in determining the amount of pension. 

Subsequent amendments and interpretations of this act substantially 
affected its age and disability provisions. Thus, from the year 1900 
superannuation alone was tautamount to disability: total at age 75 
and usually no less than to command at least the minimum pension 
rate for applicants aged 65. Soon after, age 62 became the pensionable 
age. This was brought about in stages. 

Putting the stamp of authority on the existing practice of the 
Pension Bureau, an Act of May 9, 1900, broadened the original 
provision regarding ‘‘a mental or physical disability of a permanent 
character’ to— 
any mental or physicial disability or disabilities [and provided further] that in 


determining such inability to earn a support each and every infirmity shall be 
duly considered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown be rated * * *.° 


In executing this act, the Commissioner of Pensions, on June 30, 
1900, issued the following instructions to the examining surgeons: 


* * * The age of the claimant is an important factor in fixing the rate. A 
claimant who has reached the age of 75 years is allowed the maximum rate for 
senility alone, even where there are no special pensionable disabilities. A claim- 
ant who has attained the age of 65 years is allowed at least the minimum rate, 
unless he appears to have unusual vigor and ability for the performance of manual 
labor in one of that age. The effect of partial senility should be considered with 
other infirmities, where there are such, and the aggregate incapacity rated * * *,!° 


Subsequently, an act of April 24, 1906, changed the text of the law 
so as to make attainment of age 62 the equivalent of total disability 
or, as it were a “statutory disability” in itself.” 

*U. S. Stat. L., XX XI, 170, italic supplied. 


© Report of the Commissioner of Pensions, 1900, pp. 25-26. 
i 38 U. 8S. Code, sec. 311, 
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Central among the provisions of the 1890 Dependent Pension Act 
pertaining to widows’ pensions was the requirement that, in order to 
be eligible, a widow must be dependent upon her daily labor for sup- 
port. Again, subsequent evolution of this condition both by adminis- 
trative practice and by law prepared the way for the present-day 
definition of ““dependence”’ in terms of limited income from all sources 
combined rather than by singling out any particular source of support. 

This development was far from even. At first, within a year of 

passage of the original act, the Commissioner of Pensions issued a 
ruling which stated that— 
In considering the testimony alleging that the widow is without other means of 
support than her daily labor it is proper to keep in view the fact that the support 
contemplated by this act includes both shelter and raiment for the widow and 
children of the deceased soldier who are dependent upon her. When it is shown 
that the income of the widow is inadequate for such support, and that she is 
dependent for the same upon her daily labor, the pension should be granted." 


Under this ruling, widows came to be adjudged eligible for a pension 
despite having an income as high as $250 or $300 per year.’ In 1893, 
turning down an appeal by an applicant with a net annual income in 
excess of $300, the Department of the Interior formulated the general 
rule that— 

* * * a widow’s age, infirmities, and social condition being considered, she should 
not be pensioned under the act of June 1890, if, aside from her daily labor, her 


income from a pension would render her entirely independent, affording her a 
comfortable subsistence without any labor or exertion whatever." 


This broad construction of the act was reversed in 1894 in a Pension 
Decision stating as follows: 


* * * A strict construction of the language of the statute would exclude from 
its benefits a widow who has any means of support whatever other than the pro- 
ceeds of herlabor. It is not believed that such a construction would be in harmony 
with the spirit and intent of the law. On the other hand, it is not believed that 
the law was designed to pension every soldier’s widow who has not an income 
independent of her own earnings sufficient to give her a comfortable support * * *. 
It surely was not intended that the bounty of the Nation should serve as an en- 
couragement to lax habits of industry, or tend to secure immunity from labor for 
ee on the part of persons, many of whom are still in vigorous middle 
ife.' 


For some years thereafter, the Department of the Interior held that 
a widow otherwise eligible could qualify for a pension only if her in- 
come, aside from her daily labor, did not exceed the amount of that 
pension, to wit $96 per year. If it did exceed that amount, she was not 
considered to be “without other means of support than her daily labor.”’ 
Intensive efforts by the GAR to seek legislative redress and con- 
firmation of the earlier more liberal interpretation were acknowledged 
in December 1899 in the President’s annual message and by the 
Committee on Pensions of the House of Representatives which 
reported agreement 
* * * that the wishes of the Grand Army of the Republie to give a pensionable 
status to widows under the act of June 27, 1890, who are in possession of an annual 


income not exceeding $250, in addition to the proceeds of daily labor * * * 
should be complied with and the act amended accordingly.” 


12 No. 241, of May 12, 1891. 

18 Report No. 1193, House of Representatives, 56th Cong., Ist sess., 1900, pp. 5, 6. 

14 Report No. 1, House of Representatives, 56th Cong., Ist sess., December 2, 1899, p. 30. 
15 Decision No. 158, November 17, 1894, quoted ibid., p. 33. 

16 Report from the committee. See reference in footnote 14, above. 
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The act of May 9, 1900—the same which authorized that several 
minor disabilities be aggregated in performing the disability rating of 
veteran pensioners—permitted a widow an annual income of $250, 
other than from her own work, without jeopardizing her pension. 

Finally, in regard to children of a deceased veteran, the Dependent 
Pension Act set a precedent by providing a benefit for orphan children 
below’ age 16 in the same amount which the mother—had she been 
living—would have received for herself and them. Only once there- 
after, in the Spanish-American War pension law was an equally 
generous pension rate provided for a veteran’s orphans.” 

A number of subsequent pension enactments in favor of Civil War 
personnel are of interest as they established further variations upon 
the earlier pattern. 

The act of August 5, 1892, assured a pension of $12 monthly to 
Surgeon General nurses who had served 6 months or more, been honor- 
ably discharged and (for whatever reason) were unable to earn a 
support." 

The nature or cause of their inability was not defined. From the 
inspection of several pension folders containing adjudications under 
this act, it appears that determinations were made on the basis of the 
applicant’s ability, at her age and state of health, to support herself 
from her own labor or resources.” 

The act of 1906 pursuant to which a veteran reaching age 62 was 
considered permanently disabled and entitled to a disability pension of 
$6 monthly (the rate payable a pensioner 50 percent disabled) proved 
but a stepping stone to general service pensions. In 1907, Civil War 
veterans of 90 days’ honorable service were given pensions regardless 
of their capacity to work. These were paid in flat amounts of $12, . 
$15 and $20 monthly at ages 62, 70 and 75 respectively.” In the 
following year, survivors pensions were put on a service basis and the 
amount increased to a $12 minimum with $2 additional for each 
child.2". A further differentiation in the rate structure of pensions for 
aged veterans was made in 1912. To the established rates for 90 
days’ service was added a fourth age break at age 66. In addition, 
all 4 rates were increased by reason of longer service up to 3 years. 
Altogether 28 monthly rates, from $13 to $30, thus came into being. 
Aside from the 1832 pension, and the later Spanish-American War 
pension this remained the only other pension paid in amounts stag- 
gered according to length of service. 

Amending legislation in 1920 substituted for this complicated rate 
structure a uniform flat rate of $50 per month regardless of age. While 


"7 In addition to widows’ and minor children’s benefits, the very first section of the act of 1890 contained a 
provision for pensions to dependent parents which was to apply in the absence of an eligible widow or child 
of the veteran. This provision was apparently misplaced as it related only to service-connected deaths. It 
has been so construed in a subsequent administrative ruling. The freakish inclusion of this provision in the 
particular pension law came about, in all likelihood, as a result of the conference committee’s efforts to 
reconcile the much more restrictive Senate bill which was a dependents’ measure with the broadly inclusive 
House bill designed to establish a service pension. 

U.S. Stat. L.. X XVII. 348. 

i? This was usually established on the strength of medical affidavits; e. g., general affidavit filed at Clinton, 
N. Y., September 24, 1892, by Emily M. Cate—for a pension under the Nurses’ Act of August 5, 1892. 
“* * * that she is unable to provide for herself support by her own labor * * *.” Affidavit filed at Clinton, 
N. Y., February 14, 1893, by F. H. Cole, M. D., in support of the woman’s claim—‘‘* * * she is now nearly 
70 years old, and I think if obliged to depend on her own labor she would have a very poor show for a liv- 
ing—do not think she could support herself * * *.’’ General affidavit filed at Claremont. Ohio, March 10, 
1893, W. B. Doan, M. D.—‘** * * her general health bad, of a delicate constitution, frequently sick, would 
not be able to support herself if thrown on her own resources, her husband and family being in indigent 
circumstances * * 

(Affidavits on file in the Archives of the United States.) 

»” Act of February 6, 1907, 38 U. S. C., sec. 267. 

% Act of April 19, 1908. 
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length of service in excess of the 90 days’ minimum was thus dis- 
carded-—just as the degree of disability had been discarded earlier—as 
a basis for a higher pension amount, both elements could enter into 
entitlement to certain special treatment. Those with a service- 
connected disability needed no longer fulfill the minimum 90 days’ 
service requirement. Those helpless or blind from whatever cause 
and requiring regular aid and attendance received a preferred pension 
rate of $72 monthly.” 

In the area of survivors’ pensions, later amendments enacted in 
1916 and thereafter introduced differential pension rates for widows 
who had either been married to the veteran at the time of his service 
or had reached certain advanced ages. 


8. SPANISH-AMERICAN AND WORLD WAR I PENSION VARIETIES ™ 


Reversing the sequence of all previous pension laws, pension legisla- 
tion in connection with the Spanish-American War began with the en- 
actment in 1918 of pensions payable to widows of veterans deceased 
from other than service-connected causes who depended on their daily 
labor for support and who had either (a) no more than $250 annual 
ineome or (6) children under age 16. The rate was $12 per month 
and $2 for each minor child; orphans drew $14 per month with an 
additional $2 for each minor sibling.* 

Subsequent enactments in 1922 and 1926 increased benefit amounts 
and did away with both the income limitation and the requirement of 
the widow’s dependence upon her own daily labor for support.” 

The original pension enactment for the benefit of veterans them- 
selves followed in 1920. It was based on disability and age, thus 
combining the two types of entitlement that had grown out of the 
Civil War pension legislation as amended. The act of June 5, 1920, 
granted a pension to any veteran with at least 90 days service, honor- 
able discharge and suffering from a permanent disability incapacitat- 
ing from earning a support by manual labor.“ The amount of the 
monthly pension was set at $12 for those aged 62-67, $18 for ages 
68-71, $24 for ages 72-74, and $30 for those aged 75 years or over. 

Apart from increasing these rates, subsequent amendments in 1922, 
1926, 1930, included members of the Army Nurse Corps, applied the 
favored rate of $72 per month which had been paid to helpless Civil 
War veteran pensioners since 1920 also to those helpless or blind 
Spanish-American War veteran pensioners requiring regular aid and 
attendance. It reduced the minimum service period to less than 90 
days for 2 groups: (a) those discharged for disability incurred in serv- 
ice in line of duty; (6) at lower monthly rates, those others with at least 
70 days service and fulfilling all other conditions as stated.” Unlike 
its predecessor acts, this latest enactment failed to rule out as ground 
for a pension disabilities acquired as the result of a veteran’s “own 
vicious habits.”’ 

This development was temporarily reversed by the repeal of all 
non-service-connected pension legislation both for veterans of the 
Spanish- American War and their survivors by the so-called economy 

% Act of May 1, 1920, 38 U. S. C. sees. 270, 271. 312. 

2% Spanish-American War legislation covers also the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion 
% Act of July 16, 1918. 

23 Acts < September 1, 1922, and May 1, 1926. 


% 38 U.S. C., sees. 351, 352. 
27 38 U. S. C., secs. 358, 364, 364b, and 365, 365a, b, and ec. 
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legislation of 1933.78 However, the following year brought the 
reenactment of benefits repealed at rates equal to 75 percent of what 
they had been at termination and subject to an income limitation 
whereby those veterans and widows subject to Federal income-tax 
liability for the year preceding became ineligible for a pension.” 
Also, willful misconduct became a bar to receipt of a pension. Full 
restoration of the former pension rates and eligibility rules for Spanish- 
American War pensions was effected in 1935. 

Service and age (65) as well as liberalized disability pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans were enacted in 1938. st At the same 
time the disability and age pension remained in effect providing two 
(revised) scales of rates, one for those with 90 days service or disability 
discharge, the other for those with 70 days service, both graduating 
benefits by age and, between 1946 and 1951, by severity of disability 
in degrees ranging from one-tenth to three-fourths and total. In 
1951, rates were again standardized and reduced in number. Pensions 
for Spanish-American War widows underwent various changes over 
the years. While all were increased, those payable to w idows who 
had been married to the veteran while in service were given and have 
retained preferred rates. In addition, pensions became payable to 
orphan children above age 16 but under age 18, later even 21 if in 
school, albeit at less favorable rates than those for children under 16. 

Having enacted, in 1917, Government life insurance, free medical 
care and rehabilitation, and compensation benefits, for the benefit of 
World War I soldiers and veterans, it had been the expectation of the 
Congress that it would not be necessary any longer to enact new 
pension programs. This was not borne out by subsequent events. 
On July 3, 1930, so-called disability allowances were granted to World 
War I veterans with 90 days’ honorable service who bad a permanent 
impairment from whatever cause, other than willful misconduct, 
which was not less than 25 percent disabling and who were not liable 
to the payment of a Federal income tax for the year preceding. The 
provisions were as follows: 

On and after the date of the approval of this amendatory Act any honorably 
discharged ex-service man who entered the service prior to November 11, 1918, 
and served ninety days or more during the World War, and who is or may here- 
after be suffering from a 25 per centum or more permanent disability, as defined 
by the director, not the result of his own willful misconduct, which was not ac- 
quired in the service during the World War, or for which compensation is not pay- 
able, shall be entitled to receive a disability allowance at the following rates: 25 per 
centum permanent disability, $12 per month; 50 per centum permanent disability, 
$18 per month; 75 per centum permanent disability, $24 per month; total perma- 
nent disability, $40 per month. No disability allowance payable under this para- 
graph shall commence prior to the date of the passage of this amendatory Act or 
the date of application therefor, and such application shall be in such form as the 
director may prescribe: Provided, That no disability allowance under this para- 
graph shall be payable to any person not entitled to exemption from the payment 
of a Federal income tax for the year preceding the filing of application for such disa- 
bility allowance under this paragraph. In any case in which the amount of com- 
pensation hereafter payable to any person for permanent disability under the provi- 
sions of this Act is less than the maximum amount of the disability allowance 
payable for a corresponding degree of disability under the provisions of this 
paragraph, then such person may receive such disability allowance in lieu of 


compensation. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to allow the pay- 
ment to any person of both a disability allowance and compensation during the 


38 Act of March 30, 1933, Public Law 2, 73d Cong., sec. 17. 

% These limits were at the time $1,000 for nonmarried and $2,500 for married persons. 
* Act of August 13, 1935, 38 U. S. C. sees. 368, 369. 

3 Act of May 24, 1938, Public Law 541, 75th Cong., ibid, secs, 370, 370a, 370c. 
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same period; and all payments made to any person for a period covered by a 
new or increased award of disability allowance or compensation shall be deducted 
from the amount payable under such new or increased award. * * * 

* * * The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed, upon the request of 
the director to transmit to the director a certificate stating ae ther the veteran 
who is applying for a disability allowance. under this paragraph was entitled to 
exemption from the payment of a Federal income tax fo or the year preceding the 
filing of application for the disability allowance, and such certificate shall be 
conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein.” 


At the time, this meant that veterans with an annual income of 
$1,000 or less, if unmarried, or up to $2,500 if married, were eligible. 

Section 17 of the Act to Maintain the Credit of the United States, 
the so-called Economy Act of March 20, 1933, repealed the disability 
allowance effective Toke 1,1933. Prior to this effective date, however, 
Veterans Regulation No. 1(a) of June 6, 1933, reinstituted a $30 a month 
pension to those permanently and totally disabled effective July 1, 
1933. Another Veterans’ Regulation, No. 1(c) of January 19, 19: 34. 
extended the same benefit to those World War I veterans who had 
served less than 90 days but were discharged for a service-connected 
disability. These veterans regulations had the force of law pursuant 
to title I of Public No. 2, 73d Congress.* 

Several of the later amendments represent important stages in the 
development of current law. One, enacted in 1944, not only increased 
the pension rate to $50 per month but added a preferred rate of $60 for 
those who had been in continuous receipt of a pension for 10 years or 
had attained age 65.% Another, enacted in 1951, added a further pre- 
ferred rate of $120 per month payable to those pensioners who were 
helpless or blind requiring regular aid and attendance.® The 10-year 
provision of the former amendment represented an innovation. The 
latter followed precedent established in Civil War pension legislation 
and followed in the Spanish-American War pension program—except 
for its greater liberality indicated by the doubling of the standard 
monthly rate, then $60. 

A third amendment evolved in stages from 1933. As formulated 
in 1946, it provided generally a reduction to one-half but not less than 
$30 per month in the pension of a veteran pensioner without depend- 
ents whom the Veterans’ Administration hospitalized or furnished 
institutional or domiciliary care in excess of 6 months. The amounts 
withheld, generally, became payable upon termination of treatment. 
In case such veteran was mentally incompetent and had an estate 
of $1,500, no further pension was to be paid him until his estate was 
reduced to $500, except that payments withheld were to be restored 
him if he recovered his competency.* In principle this reduction 
in the pension allowed a practice of reducing the monthly pension of 
veterans who were being taken care of in the United States Soldiers’ 
Home or in other national or State soldiers’ homes. This policy had 
been initiated with respect to Civil War and Spanish-American War 
pensioners in 1925, then was discontinued for the former but main- 
tained for the latter group. 

A final series of amendments of the World War I disability allowance 
(later pension) program excepted certain income of the veteran from 


83 Sec. 1 World War Veterans Act of 1924, as amended, 38 U. 8S. C 

338 U. 8. C. ch. 12. See the Commission’s Staff Report as iy _ ‘Tha at Vy, for details. 

% Act of May 27, 1944, Public Law 13, 78th Cong., 38 U. 8. C., ch. 12, 

% Act of September 18, 1951, Public Law 149, 82d Cong. 

% Acts of August 8, 1946, Public Law 662, 79th Cong. and August 1, 1949, 38 U. 8. C., sec. 739. 
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being counted as income for pension purposes. Among these excepted 
items were Government insurance, World War I adjusted compensa- 
tion and overtime pay and certain other pay received from the 
Government. 

One later development affecting veteran pensioners of World 
War I—although not exclusively those—in a most important way 
relates to the technical implementation by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of the organic act, specifically part III of Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 1(a), issued pursuant to title I, Public Act No. 2, 73d 
Congress, 1933. As amended by Veterans Regulation No. 1(b) 
(Executive Order No. 6229, July 28, 1933) the critical passage (sec. le) 
reads as follows: 


* * * No pension shall be payable under part III for permanent disability less 
than total. A permanent total disability shall be taken to exist when there is 
present any impairment of mind or body which is sufficient to render it impossible 
for the average person to follow a substantially gainful occupation and where it 
is reasonably certain that such impairment will continue throughout the life of 
the disabled person. Notwithstanding this definition the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized to classify as permanent and total those 
diseases and disorders, the nature and extent of which in his judgment is such as 
to justify such a determination. 


The implementation of this passage was accomplished in the main, 
through the official Veterans’ Administration Rating Schedule, the 
latest edition of which dates from 1945. Paragraph 16 of this schedule 
defined as “‘total disability ratings” the following: 

* * * if there is only one disability, this disability shall be ratable at 60 percent 
or more, and * * * if there are two or more disabilities, there shali be at least 


one disability ratable at 40 percent or more, and sufficient additional disability to 
bring the combined rating to 70 percent or more. 


With respect to pension (as distinguished from compensation) ratings 
only, paragraph 17 provided further that— 


* * * the above specified 60 percent, 40 percent and 70 percent requirements 
are reduced by 10 percent on the attainment of age 60; and by an additional 10 
percent on the attainment of age 65; and there is no specified percentage require- 
ment for total disability ratings in the cases of unemployable veterans who have 
attained the age of 70. 


Thus, veterans who fulfilled at age 60 or 65, respectively, certain 
other conditions of eligibility, notably that of being unemployable, 
could qualify as totally disabled on the basis of one permanent im- 
pairment of 50 percent and 40 percent, respectively, or a combination 
of such impairments of which at least one was 30 percent or 20 percent 
respectively. 

An extension to this schedule issued by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on October 7, 1948, revised the foregoing paragraph 
17 as it applied to pension cases to read as follows: 

* * * the percentage requirements of the preceding paragraph are reduced, 
on the attainment of age 55, to a 60 percent rating for 1 or more disabilities, 
with no percentage requirement for any one disability. The requirement at age 
60 will be a 50 percent rating for one or more disabilities. At age 65, there will 
be no percentage requirement other than one disability ratable at 10 percent or 
more. When these reduced percentage requirenents are met, and the disabilities 
involved are of permanent nature, rating as permanently and totally disabled 
will be assigned if the veteran is determined to be unable to secure and follow 
substantially gainful employment by reason of such disability. 


Although not part of a congressional enactment, this extension No. 
5 to the Veterans’ Administration Schedule for Rating Disabilities 
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effected a change as far-reaching in importance as any of the statutory 
amendments in that it reduced the most restrictive single eligibility 
requirement for potential pension applicants in the upper age group, 
comprising a growing number of World War I veterans.** 

Pertaining to survivors of World War I veterans, the organic 
act of 1934 granted pensions to the widow and to minor children of a 
veteran who died from whatever cause, provided he was receiving or 
entitled to receive retirement pay or compensation by reason of a 
disability not less than 30 percent in degree, directly service-connected, 
which was not caused by misconduct. To qualify, the widow or minor 
child had-to be exempt from the payment of Federal income tax during 
the preceding year.*’ Later amendments brought the income pro- 
visions in line with those governing the receipt of disability pensions. 
The rates varied according to the number of children subject, until 
1946, to a maximum. Unlike the Civil War and Spanish-American 
War pension programs this one provided pensions for orphans at a 
rate of or little above, one-half the rate of the widow’s pension. 

While the original enactment stipulated that the widow, to be 
eligible for pension, had to be married to the veteran prior to July 2, 
1931, subsequent amendments extended this date and added alter- 
native conditions. One of these, later superseded, was novel in 
pension history and was influenced, no doubt, by social legislation in 
other areas. It granted pension rights to a widow married to the 
deceased World War I veteran at any time provided a child was born 
of the marriage.* 

Probably the most important development since the origina] enact- 
ment of World War I survivors’ pensions was the gradual elimination 
of the original requirement that the deceased veteran must have had 
a directly service-connected disability of at least 30 percent severity. 
First, in 1936, the requirement of service connection was allowed to 
be based on presumption.” Then, beginning in 1937, the percentage 
requirement was reduced in three stages until, in 1939, no particular 
degree of disability was required; provided that the disability was one 
“for which compensation would be payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree.” ® In 1944, finally, the requirement of a residual service- 
connected disability of the veteran at time of death was entirely 
eliminated as a requirement of eligibility for World War I survivors’ 
pensions.*! 

Compared with the highly differentiated and rather unwieldy multi- 
pension program for Spanish-American War veterans and their sur- 
vivors, the pension program based on World War I service was 
relatively clear-cut. In its concept it marked a return to the basic 
pattern of the original Civil War pension system. Both the part 
providing pensions to World War I veterans, especially in the form 
in which it was reenacted by Executive order following the interlude 
of the economy legislation, and the survivorship provisions were 
premised in the main on substantial disability coupled witb limited 
income, while age played a subsidiary role. Through subsequent 
amendments and administrative changes a certain shift in emphasis 

3s For further comments on the signifieance of this action see the Commission’s Staff Report No. VIII, 
pt. B, the VA Disability Rating Schedule; Historical Development and Medical Appraisal. 

3? Public Law 484, 73 Cong., June 28, 1934. 

38 Act of August 16, 1937. 

%® Public Law 844, 74th Cong., June 26, 1936. 

# Public Law 304, 75th Cong., August 16, 1937, reducing the required degree of compensable disability to 
20 percent; Public Law 514, 75th Cong., May 13, 1938, reducing percentage degree to 10 percent; and Public 


Law 198, 76th Cong., July 19, 1939, reducing it to 0 percent. 
4“ Public Law 483, 78th Cong., December 14, 1944. 
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from disability to age has taken place with respect to veteran pension- 
ers, while in ase to survivors the abandonment of the disability 
criterion was not accompanied by a return to the age factor. In 
both areas later developments have been in the direction of greater 
inclusiveness but have stopped short of transforming the program into 
one of outright service pensions which marked the final stage of 
development in all previous pension programs, except in connection 
with the Indian wars. 


B. New Socrat Concepts AND PROGRAMS 


While essentially tradition was being followed in the area of veterans’ 
pensions, some fundamental changes were taking place in the 1930’s 
in our social concepts and institutions.“* The onset of the great depres- 
sion had tested and strained to the utmost the established welfare 
structure. The traditional channels of relief, not greatly changed in 
centuries, proved unequal to the task of coping with an emergency of 
such proportions. 

In 1929 public relief, mostly from local sources, accounted for an 
estimated three-fourths of all relief. Under the various State poor 
laws, counties, cities, townships, villages and even smaller poor districts 
provided such aid as was made available. Generally, the States were 
responsible only for the “unsettled poor’’—those who could not be 
assigned to any locality. In some instances States had entered a 
partnership with the localities in providing aid to one or more of some 
selected categories of the poor: the aged, the blind, mothers with 
dependent children and war veterans.” 

Within only a few years this situation was fundamentally altered. 

Both the State and Federal Governments were aroused, albeit re- 
luctantly, to the necessity for active leadership and far greater finan- 
cial participation in meeting the challenge. In 1930 and 1931 there 
were established at Federal level the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Relief and the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. Also in 1931, some States began to shoulder 
the responsibility for assisting the localities in providing relief on a 
continuing rather than merely an intermittent basis, On September 
23, 1931, there was enacted in New York State: 
An act to relieve the people of the State from the hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment, creating and organizing for such a purpose a temporary emer- 
gency relief administration, prescribing its powers and duties and making an 
appropriation for its work.® 


The very first section of this act contained the following: 


Declaration of emergency: The public health and safety of the State and of 
each county, city, and town therein being imperiled by the existing and threatened 
deprivation of a considerable number of their inhabitants of the necessaries of 
life. owing to the present economic depression, such condition is hereby declared 
to be a matter of public concern, State and local, and the correction thereof to be 
a State, county, city, and town purpose, the consummation of which requires, 
as a necessary incident, the furnishing of public aid to individuals. While the 
duty of providing aid for those in need or unemployed because of lack of employ- 


418 Substantial new benefits were added, however, for servicemen and veterans of World War I outside of 
and before the enactment of pensions. In the main these were family allowances, life insurance, physical 
and vocational rehabilitation and the bonus. For a description of these benefits see the Commission’s 
Staff Report No. I, The Historical Development of Veterans’ Benefits in the United States, ch. IT. 

42 Where not otherwise credited, this account relies on the study by the National Resources Planning 
Posed, Security, Work and relief Policies, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1943, especially chs. III and 

#S. P. Breckenridge, Public Welfare Administration in the United States, Select Documents, 2d ed., 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 984. 
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ment is primarily an obligation of the municipalities, nevertheless, it is the finding 
of the State that in the existing emergency the relief and assistance provided for 
by this act are vitally necessary to supplement the relief work accomplished or 
to be accomplished locally and to encourage and stimulate local effort in the same 
direction. This act, therefore, is declared to be a measure for the public health 
and safety and occasioned by an existing emergency. The provisions of any 
general, special, or local law which are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act or which limit or forbid the furnishing of shelter, fuel, clothing, light, medicine 
and medical attendance to persons other than poor persons shall not apply to 
the relief authorized by this act.“ 


At Federal level, a number of emergency measures were taken in 
short succession. On May 12, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (FERA) was established under an act which provided 
the first Federal grants to the States for the relief of iinet. 
On June 6, 1933, the Wagner-Peyser Act created the United States 
Employment Service. 

On June 16, 1933, less than 2 years after the emergency legislation 
passed in New York State, the National Industrial Recovery Act 
declared in a similar vein in its title I that— 

‘‘A national emergency productive of widespread unemployment and disorgani- 
zation of industry * * * is hereby declared to exist.” 

Under title II of this act, the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works (later, Public Works Administration (PWA)) was 
established to “prime the pump.”’ Later in 1933, the Federal Civil 
Works Administration was created to supplement the FERA in 
meeting critical unemployment needs. 

Between 1924 and 1932, total Government expenditures at all levels 
rose from $8.9 billion to $13.4 billion a year. But while local and 
Federal expenditures had risen by about one-half, State expenditures 


had nearly doubled in that interval of time.” From 1932 on, further 
targe increases in the total expenditures were borne entirely by the 


Federal Treasury rising from $4.7 billion in 1932 to $8.6 billion in 1936, 
while State and local expenditures declined somewhat below the 1932 
level. Of this gross total of Federal spending, social welfare expendi- 
tures climbed in 2 years from 1.9 percent in 1933 to 22.2 percent in 
1934, and to 28.8 percent in 1935." 

By the mid-1930’s, a drastically new social philosophy was para- 

mount. Coming as a reaction to a century-old tradition of non- 
involvement or the least possible participation by the Federal and 
State Governments in matters of general welfare, the pendulum swung 
into the opposite direction to a point which, in retrospect, appears 
to some extreme. Thus, the report by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security appointed in 1934 and destined to father the 
Social Security Act stated that the eventual role of— 
a program of economic security, as we vision it, must have as its primary aim the 
assurance of an adequate income to each human being in childhood, youth, middle 
age, or old age—in sickness or in health. It must provide safeguards against all 
of the hazards leading to destitution and dependency.” 

In some of the States similar views were echoed. Following the 
assage of the Social Security Act in 1935, and taking account of its 
imitations, the New York State Commission on State Aid to Munic- 

ipal Subdivisions reporting on February 1, 1936, pointed out that- 


“ Thid., pp. 984, 985. 

43 National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Government in the United States, 1935-37, p. 5. 

# National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Government in the United States 1933-35. 

47 Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1935, p. 3. 
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no provision is made, under the Social Security Act, for aid for unemployables 
and the unemployed whose employment benefits have run out. In normal times 
the local governments may be able to provide for these, in view of the substantial 
aid for other types of welfare cases contemplated under the Social Security Act. 
In periods of depression, however, this will be the heaviest part of the welfare 
burden and Federal and State aid will again be called for. 

The State board of social welfare recommends aid for the care of children in 
their own homes. Since the Social Security Act requires State participation in 
the support of dependent children as a condition of Federal aid, State aid for this 
activity is a foregone conclusion." 


In Wisconsin, a citizens’ committee on public welfare reporting to 
the Governor in February 1937 conceived public welfare activities 
to be even broader in scope: 

The programs into which welfare activity appears logically to fall are: 

1. Social security 4. Public health 
2. Mental hygiene 5. Education 
3. Corrections 

By the term “social security’’ the committee means the aids and services given 
cr extended by the Federal, State, or local governments to an individual or family, 
provided such aids or services are administered in the form of work relief, ‘‘special 
aids,”’ or direct relief. There is also included medical aid given to the individual 
either in his home or in hospitals at public expense. Because the child is a part 


of the family, child welfare services are included as a part of the social-security 
program. 

Included as a part of this section are some (but not all) of the activities that are 
a part of the Federal Social Security Act, the principal omissions being unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age annuities, neither of which were studied by the 
committee * * * 


Any program looking toward social security of the people should provide 
services or money in sufficient amount to allow the family or the individual to live 
in reasonable decency, and to provide such things as will maintain the family 
or person in good health * * *# 

Social philosophies and ultimate goals aside, the year 194( saw in 
operation a far-flung fabric of social programs at both State and 
Federal levels which had been nonexistent or had operated on a very 
restric ted, almost entirely local level only 10 years earlier. For the 
aged, 2 or 3 programs had taken effect: Federal-State old-age assist- 
ance, based on Federal grants-in-aid to the States, and in as yet a 
small way Federal old-age and survivors insurance under the Social 
Security Act and the old-age, disability, and survivors insurance 
operated under the Railroad Retirement Act. Dependent children 
had received added protection in that the State programs of mothers’ 
aid operating prior to the Social Security Act had become anchored 
in a Federal framework and supported by Federal grants-in-aid. A 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy being he'd 
in that year gave proof of the continuing nationwide concern in this 
area. 

Among the disabled, the blind had received recognition in the 
Social Security Act and State programs of aid to the blind obtained 
Federal financial assistance. Those disabled from work-connected 
causes, albeit a small minority of all the disabled, were receiving some 
protection under the State workmen’s compensation laws in all but 
two States and under several Federal and Territorial programs. 

Industrial workers had the newly won protection of unemployment 
insurance and the assistance in job location of the public employment 


48 New York State Legislative Document (1936) No. 58, Albany, 1936, as quoted in Breckinridge, op. cit., 
Pp. 825-826. 
wid torn Welfare in Wisconsin, Preliminary Recommendations, letter of transmittal, pp. 5-7, quoted 
p.1 
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service. Also there continued to function the Works Projects Admin- 
istration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National Youth 
Administration. 

For the agricultural population a number of special programs were 
being administered by the Farm Security Administration. They 
included a rural rehabilitation program, a tenant-purchase program 
and sundry resettlement projects. 

General relief, the last line of defense for the needy of all descriptions 
who were ineligible for any of the categorical programs, remained 
the only important category of public relief in which the Federal 
Government had no share whatever. Indirectly, as those needy per- 
sons who were eligible under one of the categorical programs obtained 
assistance thereunder, the general relief situation was improved as the 
burden upon the locality or State was lighter than it would have been 
in the absence of the Federally subsidized categorical programs 
The fact that by 1940, aside from an estimated 10,000 local Govern- 
ment units, 36 State agencies had become involved in the adminis- 
tration of general relief marked a considerable change from earlier 
periods, even though general assistance remained a weak link in the 
newly formed chain of protection. 

While far from filling all needs,®° a social-security system had come 
into existence with the avowed purpose of offering in one form or 
another, a measure of protection to all the people needing help in 
meeting their common economic adversities. Although some of thesé 
programs were of a temporary character, the basic role of the Federal 
and State Governments in assuring the generel welfare of the popu- 
lation had been anchored in the manifold provisions of the Social 
Security Act and was acknowledged to be a continuing rather than 
merely an emergency function. 

To what extent this newly created situation entailed a change in 
outlook among those traditionally concerned with veterans’ pensions 
as reflected in more recent pronouncements on this matter is to be 
shown next. 


C. Recent TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT PoLicy ON PENSIONS 
1. THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


A review of the official pronouncements bearing on veterans’ pensions 
by the country’s last 5 Presidents, 3 Republicans and 2 Democrats, 
reveals consistent and growing reservations. To be sure, there is 
manifest in the statements of each and all of them a strong desire to 
“do right”’ by the veteran. None reveals any misgivings against vet- 
erans’ programs as such. However, there is increasingly evident an 
inclination to draw a dividing line somewhere, and to search for cri- 
teria of distinguishing warranted from unwarranted benefits and pref- 
erences accorded to veterans. 

In Presidents Coolidge’s and Hoover’s statements the determination 
to keep veterans’ programs, notably pensions, within reasonable limits 
was couched largely in financial considerations, with some em phasis 


50 a attempts at measuring unmet needs in 1940 are offered in Security, Work and Relief Policies, 
pp. 151 ff. 
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Starting with President Roosevelt, and equally pronounced in the 
public utterances of Presidents Truman and Eisenhower, the problem 


has been viewed more broadly in the context of its social, rather than 
mainly financial, implications. Benefits to veterans in need of gov- 


ernmental help have come to be judged in conjunction with similar 
benefits to nonveterans. Reflecting a strong awareness of the growth 
of the general social-security program there has emerged the objective, 
specifically with regard to non-service-connected needs, to take care of 
veterans, as of other citizens in similar circumstances, within the 
framework of a coordinated system benefitting all people alike. 

A sampling of excerpts from selected Presidential pronouncements 
will best convey the position of the executive arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as it has evolved over the past three decades. 


a. Calvin Coolidge 
(1) Excerpt from budget message of December 3, 1923: 


* * * For the disabled veterans of the war and the dependents of those who 
feel the country cannot do too much. * * * This obligation it must and will con- 
tinue to fulfill in fullest measure, and it is one of the most important of the duties 
and privileges of the Chief Executive to minister to the wants and needs of these, 
wards and creditors of the Nation. But the fit and able-bodied veterans are 
offered the opportunities open to every other citizen. The Government has no 
money to distribute to any class of its citizens that it does not take from the 
pockets of the people and the payment of a bonus to millions of our former soldiers 
could only be accomplished at a cost to the whole community, including the vet- 
erans themselves, far outweighing the benefits intended to be conferred. * * * 


(2) Veto message on Senate bill 5, 1924: 


* * * The welfare of the whole country must be considered. The desire to do 
justice to pensioners, however great their merit, must be attended by some 
solicitude to do justice to taxpayers. The advantage of a class cannot be greater 
than the welfare of the Nation. 


(3) 1927 annual message: 
£ 


* * * We should continue to foster our system of compensation and rehabilita- 
tion, and provide hospitals and insurance. The magnitude of the undertaking 
is already so large that all requests calling for further expenditures should have 
the most searching scrutiny. Our present system of pensions is already suffi- 
ciently liberal. * * * 


(4) 1928 annual message: 


* * * The magnitude of our present system of veterans’ relief is without 
precedent, and the results have been far reaching. * * * The administration of 
all the laws concerning relief has been a difficult task, but it can safely be stated 
that these measures have omitted nothing in their desire to deal genereusly and 
humanely, 


b. Herbert Hoover 
(1) First annual message, 1929: 


* * * It has been the policy of our Government also from its inception to 
make provision for the men who have been disabled in defense of our country. 
This policy should be maintained. Originally it took the form of land grants and 
pensions. This system continued until our entry into the World War. The 
Congress at that time inaugurated a new plan of compensation, rehabilitation, 
hospitalization, medical care and treatment, and insurance, whereby benefits 
were awarded to those veterans and their immediate dependents whose disabilities 
were attributable to their war service. The basic principle in this legislation is 
sound. 

In a desire to eliminate all possibilities of injustices due to difficulties in estab- 
lishing service connection of disabilities, these principles have te gome degree 
been extended. Veterans whose diseases or injuries have become apparent within 
a brief period after the war are now receiving compensation; insurance benefits 


te 
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have been liberalized * * * Further improvement in administration may require 
some amendment from time to time to the law, but care should be taken to see 
that such changes conform to the basic principles of the legislation. 


(2) Message to the Senate, May 28, 1930: 


* * * Tt seems to me that in the interest of justice to the taxpayer and to main- 
tain the fine body of citizens comprised in our war veterans free from the stigma 
of encroachment upon the Public Treasury, there should be a requirement of 
‘“‘need”’ as well as disability as a basis for these pensions. It is to me the height 
of injustice that citizens who are less well placed should be called upon to support 
from taxes those whose station in life enables them to support themselves or to 
live in independent security. The whole spirit of the pension system is that of 
a grateful Nation rising to the support of those who have served in war, were 
injured or who have met with legitimate difficulties in after life which impose 
privation upon them. While many veterans may refuse to accept such pensions 
when they can get along otherwise, yet the cases of selfishness are bound to cause 
constant irritation of feeling against a pension system that permits unmerited 
and unnecessary payments, * * * 


(3) Message to the House of Representatives, June 26, 1930: 


* * * Surely it is of vital importance to the taxpayers, who, directly or in- 
directly,-include all veterans themselves, that they shall not be called upon to 
contribute to such men of independent means. Moreover, it is equally important 
that the amount the Nation can find for this burden should not be dissipated over 
those without need but should be devoted to those who are in actual need. A 
declaration of destitution and pauperism from veterans is not necessary. I have 
never advocated such a declaration. It can, however, easily be provided in any 
legislation that the Secretary of the Treasury should return to the Veterans’ 
Bureau a statement of the men who are exempt from income taxes at some level 
to be determined by Congress * * * 


(4) Speech before the American Legion, October 1930: 


* * * The Nation assumes an obligation when it sends its sons to war. The 
Nation is proud to requite this obligation within its full resources. I have been 
glad of the opportunity to favor the extension of these services in such a manner 
that they cover without question all cases of disablement whether from war or 
peace. There is, however, a deep responsibility of citizenship in the administra- 
tion of this trust of mutual helpfulness which peculiarly lies upon your members, 
and that is that the demands upon the Government should not exceed the measure 
that justice requires and self-help can provide. If we shall overload the burden 
of taxation, we shall stagnate our economic progress and we shall by the slackening 
of this progress place penalties on every citizen. 


(5) Annual message, 1932: 


* * * T will recommend measures to eliminate certain payments in the vet- 
erans’ services. I conceive these outlays were entirely beyond the original inten- 
tions of Congress in building up veterans’ allowances. Many abuses have grown 
up from ill-considered legislation, They should be eliminated. The Nation 
should not ask for a reduction in allowances to men and their dependents whose 
disabilities rise out of war service nor to those veterans with substantial service 
who have become totally disabled from non-war-connected causes and who are at 
the same time without support. These latter veterans are a charge on the com- 
munity at some point, and I feel that in view of their service to the Nation as a 
whole the responsibility should fall upon the Federal Government. 


c. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(1) Speech before the American Legion, October 1, 1933: 


* * * The first principle, following inevitably from the obligation of citizens 
to bear arms, is that the Government has a responsibility for and toward those 
who suffered injury or contracted disease while serving in its defense. 

The second principle is that no person, because he wore a uniform must there- 
fore be placed in a special class of beneficiaries over and above all other citizens. 
The fact of wearing a uniform does not mean that he can demand and receive 
from his Government a benefit which no other citizen receives. It does not mean 
that because a person served in the defense of his country, performed a basic 
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obligation of citizenship, he should receive a pension from his Government be- 
cause of a disability incurred after his service had terminated, and not connected 
with that service. 


(2) Statement released by the White House at the time the Presi- 
dent signed the act of August 13, 1935 (49 Stat. 614; 38 U.S. C. 368): 


The President, in signing today H. R. 6995, a bill reenacting laws dealing with 
pensions granted to veterans and the dependents of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion, made clear 
the definite distinction between legislation relating to veterans of early wars and 
the veterans of the World War. 

The Congress on many occasions has recognized that because of the complete 
absence of any systerr or policy initiated during or immediately following the 
Civil War, the Indian Wars and the Spanish-American War, and because of lack 
of adequate medical care from the point of views of modern standards, the vet- 
erans of these earlier wars could be compensated and taken care of only through 
some form of pension system. 

In the case of the World War, however, the Congress at the very beginning of 
the war adopted a new system of care and benefits. This new system applied to 
all who fought in the World War, extending to them additional compensation if 
they had dependents, as well as insurance, hospitalization, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and the adjusted-service certificates (bonus). 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War, now approaching an average age 
of 62 years, had none of these advantages except hospitalization in recent years. 
Their case, therefore, cannot be compared to the case of World War veterans. 
For the same reason the approval of this bill establishes no ground or precedent 
for pensions for the World War group; theirs is an entirely different case. 


(3) Veto message of independent offices appropriation bill, 1935: 


* * * The Spanish-American War veterans amendment to this act provides 
for service pensions. ‘This violates the principles upon which benefits to veterans 
should be paid and the principles to which I- have referred in this message. More- 
over, if that principle should in the future be applied to the World War vet- 
erans * * *, the annual and continuing charge upon the people of this country 
‘by 1949 will amount to more than $830 million for that item alone. * * * My 
disapproval! of this bill is not based solely on the consideration of dollars and cents, 
There is a deeper consideration. You and I are concerned with the principles 
herein enunciated. I trust that the Congress will continue to cooperate with me 
in our common effort, to restore general prosperity, and relieve distress. 


(4), Memo of disapproval of H. R. 6898, a bill granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain helpless and dependent children of vet- 
erans of the Civil War, August 9, 1939: 


* * * Enactment of the bill would therefore establish special eligibility by 
waiving * * * general statutory requirements. While generally the cases cov- 
ered by the bill.invoke sympathy, there appears to be no compelling reason why 
they should be singled out for preferential treatment, excluding others who may 
be similarly situated. Moreover, it would seem that many of the persons named 
in the bill are eligible or will shortly be eligible for old-age assistance or other 
forms of assistance under the Social Security Act of August 14, 1935. 

In view of the. discriminations which the bill represents, I find myself unable 
to approve it. 


d. Harry S. Truman 
(1) Excerpt from 1950 budget message: 


* * * The extent and scope of constructive measures to assist veterans of our 
earlier wars to return to useful civilian life were limited. Too often prior to 
World War I our country belatedly attempted to discharge its obligation to 
veterans merely by bestowing upon them pensions and gratuities. In contrast, 
survivors of World Wars I and II have received more timely and better treat- 
ment both in the service and out. Improved medical and hospital care, insur- 
ance benefits, vocational rehabilitation, compensation, and other benefits, have 
been provided to disabled servicemen and to the dependents of the deceased. 
Servicemen of World War I received adjusted compensation while World War II 
veterans are receiving readjustment benefits to assist them in obtaining education, 
training, jobs, businesses, and homes. 
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* * * The program of veterans’ services and benefits should reflect the funda- 
mental fact that our primary long-run obligation is to dependents of veterans 
deceased from service causes and to veterans disabled in the service. 

* * * The necessity for new and extended benefits for veterans without service 
disabilities should be judged, not solely from the standpoint of service in ovr 
Armed Forces, but in the light of existing social welfare programs available to all, 
veterans and nonveterans alike. In recent years, social-security protection, 
including unemployment and old-age survivors insurance and old-age assistance, 
has been made available to a large percentage of our general population. Prior to 
World War I the lack of our general benefits was, of course, one of the main 
reasons for the enactment of special benefits to veterans. At the present time, 
we seek to broaden and extend these social-security programs and to enact com- 
prehensive national health and disability insurance programs for all our people, 
including veterans, who with their immediate families will soon constitute 40 
percent of the population * * *. 


(2) 1951 budget message: 


* * * There is real cause for concern that we may overlook the close relation- 
ship of these two systems and superimpose on the general system of benefits an 
overlapping and unwarranted series of special benefits for veterans, 

I again urge that in considering new or additional aids for veterans without 
service disabilities, the Congress judge their necessity not merely from the stand- 
point of military service, but also on the basis of benefits under the general social 
security, health and education programs available to all the people including 
veterans. An objective should be to make our social-security system more 
comprehensive in coverage and more adequate, so that it will provide the basic 
protection needed by all citizens. We should provide through veterans’ programs 
only for the special and unique needs of veterans arising directly from military 
service * * *, 


(3) Veto of H. R. 3193, establishing a pension rate for veterans 
needing regular aid and attendance, August 7, 1951: 


* * * Enactment of H. R. 3193 would aggravate an already existing disparity 
in the Government’s treatment of nonveterans and veterans whose disabilities 
are in no way connected with military service. Under present law a veteran and 
a nonveteran permanently disabled for example in the same automobile accident 
would not be treated alike even if they were equally deserving and are in equal 
need. The veteran would be eligible for a disability pension, subject to certain 
income limitations. The nonveteran would have no eligibility for disability 
benefits. 

I do not believe that aggravation of this disparity is sound and I am con- 
vinced that it is contrary to the fundamental philosophy that should guide our 
provision of benefits to veterans. On several occasions I have said that new 
legislation dealing with veterans’ problems should be limited to meeting those 
special and unique needs which arise directly from military service. The other 
needs of veterans—those which do not arise directly from military service— 
should be met through comprehensive programs for veterans and nonveterans 
alike. 


(4) Message accompanying signature of H. R. 4387, a bill to raise 
income limitations and payment for compensation and pension, 
May 23, 1952; 


* * * it is only with great reluctance that I have signed this measure. * * * 
Basically, I believe that H. R. 4387 and those provisions of H. R. 4394 which 
pertain to non-service-connected pensions are bad legislation from the point of 
view of our long-run objectives. Their enactment will give still another excuse 
to defer facing up to a difficult decision which we must make in the course of a 
relatively few years. * * * I have pointed out several times in the past my 
belief that our first obligation to our veterans is to care for those who have dis- 
abilities resulting directly from their service to their country. Financial assistance 
to veterans with non-service-connected disabilities, on the other hand, should be 
put as soon as possible on the same basis as financial assistance payable to the 
nonveterans of our population. * * * Thousands upon thousand of veterans 
and their families have entitlement to Government payments under both laws. 
[Both OASI and non-service-connected pensions.] his is confusing, wasteful, 
and to many people, hard to understand. * * * I strongly urge the Congress 
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to authorize at this session a complete study of our veterans’ benefit programs 
and their relationships with our social insurance and other general-welfare pro- 
grams. 


(4) 1953 budget message: 


* * * Under existing laws, expenditures for compensation and pensions will 
more than double in future years, with the increase entirely in non-service- 
connected pensions. Legislation to increase further the numbers of non-service- 
connected pension beneficiaries should be reviewed in light of the fact that most 
veterans who need financial help will be covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. In those cases where veterans are not covered by this pro- 
gram, the sensible remedy is to extend old-age and survivors insurance to include 
them. * * * The Congress should carefully investigate the disparities which 
exist because of the fact that survivors of many servicemen receive both veterans’ 
benefits and old-age and survivors insurance benefits on the basis of military 
service, while families of other veterans receive only the veterans’ benefits. * * * 


(5) Excerpt from 1953 budget message: 


* * * Tn view of the large increase in the size of our Armed Forces since Korea, 
and the continued increase in expenditures for compensation and pensions, further 
large declines in veterans’ outlays are unlikely. Our veteran population is’ 
increasing rapidly under the policy which requires all able-bodied young men 
coming of military age to serve their turn in the armed services. As our com- 
mitments to our growing number of veterans increase, we should constantly inquire 
into how we can best meet their needs and the needs of their dependents. In 
considering legislation affecting veterans, we must take into account the prevailing 
economic and military situation, the relation of veterans’ programs to the whole 
range of Government programs, the availability of other Government services, and 
the lessons learned from experience. 

The chief responsibility of the Government is to give medical care to veterans 
who have been injured in the service, to assist them to assume their place in society 
as productive and self-reliant citizens, and to give necessary aid to the families 
of veterans deceased or injured from service causes. We should also provide 
other demobilized servicemen with timely readjustment assistance on a sound 
basis. 

The needs of veterans and their families not resulting directly from military 
service can best be met through the welfare programs serving the whole population. 
These programs have been expanded and improved in recent years. Only the 
special and unique needs of servicemen and their dependents arising directly from 
military service should be provided for in special veterans’ programs. 


é. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
(1) Excerpt from 1955 budget message: 


Since 1940 the number of veterans has risen nearly fivefold and it is still in- 
creasing rapidly as men are discharged from the Armed Forces. There are now 
more than 20 million veterans, who, with their families, constitute 40 percent of 
our people. Over 300 laws provide a variety of special benefits and services to 
this large segment of our population. 

It is our firm obligation to help our veterans overcome the handicaps which 
they incurred in the service of the Nation so they can return to their normal 
civilian pursuits. We must first of all do what we can to ease the burdens of 
veterans disabled in service and the families of those who have died from service 
causes. This is our primary responsibility, and generous benefits to them are 
the core of our veterans’ programs. 

Secondly, we must make available readjustment aids through well-conceived 
and properly administered programs for those veterans discharged after service 
during national emergencies. 

Finally, we must remember that the best way to help our millions of veterans 
is by making it possible for them to share fully in the economic and social gains 
of our country. This means assuring them adequate job opportunities. It also 
means assuring them, both during and after military service, of the same protec- 
tion under the broad social-security programs that is provided for nonveterans. 
Progress in achieving these objectives will lessen the need for pensions and other 
special benefits for the vast majority of veterans who, fortunately, did not incur 
disabilities during their service. 
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(2) Excerpts from 1956 budget message : 


* * * Expenditures for veterans’ programs are now rising—reversing the de- 
cline from the peak in 1947 as World War II veterans completed their readjustment 
to civilian life, In the fiscal year 1956, the Federal Government will spend an esti- 
mated $4.6 billion for a wide variety of aids to veterans, an increase of 9 percent 
over the actual outlays in 1954 and 5 pereent over 1955. This increase will occur 
notwithstanding the savings made through improved management of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the long-run outlook under present laws is for continued large 
increases in payments to veterans. 

Three main factors account for this outlook, First, World War II, the Korean 
conflict, and large defense requirements have increased the present and potential 

veteran population tremendously. Twenty-one million veterans are now in 
civilian life, five times the number before World War II. An additional 3 million 
men and women now in the Armed Forces have acquired rights to wartime 
veterans’ benefits by serving during the Korean emergency. 

Second, the 3 million veterans of World War I are reaching age 65 and are quali- 
fying for pensions in large numbers. A service-incurred disability is not required 
for these benefits. 

Third, benefits for veterans who served during wartime or an emergency have 
been increased in scope and liberality. Last year, laws were enacted which will 
add more than $170 million in estimated expenditures for veterans’ benefits for 
the fiscal year 1956, principally for increased pension and compensation payments 

These facts require sober consideration. Our Government has a responsibility 
to provide generous assistance to those who have special needs arising from ser- 
vice in the Armed Forces, particularly war service. We must make sure that 
benefits which are provided to veterans and their survivors are timely and reach 
those who need them most. At the same time, we must bear in mind that Govern- 
ment policies designed to assist in the maintenance of a prosperous economy and 
to support social security, health, and other humanitarian programs are all of 

value to veterans as well as to other people. Since more than two-fifths of all 
adult males are entitled to veterans’ benefits, expenditures for veterans are a 
budgetary problem of major interest to the whole population. 

Our veterans’ pension and compensation laws, in particular, are in need of con- 
structive reconsideration. The non-service-connected pension system dates 
back to the Revolutionary War, and its principles require reexamination in the 
light of recent developments, including the nearly universal coverage of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. The overall system of statutes and regula- 
tions governing eligibility and payment rates for service-connected compensation 
has not had a fundamental review for many years. It also needs to be reappraised 
in the light of the great improvement in medical and rehabilitation techniques and 
the actual economic situation of the many beneficiaries. 

I am therefore appointing a Commission on Veterans’ Pensions to study the 
entire structure, scope, and philosophy of our veterans’ pension and compensa- 
tion laws in relation to each other and to other Government programs. 


Clearly, there has been an increasing determination on the part of 
the more recent Chief Executives of the Nation to limit special vet- 
erans’ benefits to special veterans’ needs arising from service in the 
Armed Forces. Beyond that, there is discernible a willingness to 
grant special benefits to veterans of the ‘old wars’’ but not to those of 
the world conflicts. The justification given for this distinction in 
one of President Roosevelt’s statements was that unlike the earlier 
conflicts, World War I was accompanied by extensive legislation 
benefiting its veterans in many different ways. With the growth of 
similar and even more beneficial legislation in favor of World War II 
and Korean conflict veterans and—equally or even more important 
as the general social-security program has come into its own by matur- 
ing into our major system of protection against the common hazards of 
economic life, this new approach became firmly established and has 
assumed a more pressing character in the most recent Presidential 
pronouncements. 
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2. THE CONGRESS 


Despite this determined opposition by five successive spokesmen of 
the executive arm of our Federal Government, the Congress has seen 
fit to pass and extend pension laws for the benefit of veterans and 
survivors of veterans of World War I (1930 and 1934), World War II 
(1944) and the Korean conflict (1951). The reasons professed by the 
sponsors and supporters of these laws which, to them, justified their 
extension even under present-day conditions command attention. 

A few selected quotes and summary references to recurrent remarks 
made over the past 2 or 3 decades may serve to highlight congressional 
thinking in support of continued pension legislation. 


a. Pensions must be enacted because poor medical records make it almost 
impossible in many cases to establish service connection for disa- 
bilities and deaths 


Men have come to my office when I have been at home on vacation and related 
to me the circumstances and origin of their disability. Many of them in the 
relation of their experiences have gone back to those turbulent and trying days 
after the war was over, after they had endured the hardships of the camp and 
the rigors of the march and the dangers of the battlefield; stricken in mind and 
body with the anxiety and nervousness that naturally attends military service. 
I was convinced, as any reasonable jury in the country would be convinced, of tue 
justice of the man’s claim and of the proof of service connection for the disability, 
but where such claisns have been turned down by the Veterans’ Bureau upon these 
techinical constructions of the law, the burden of proof in all cases has been laid 
on the disabled man, instead of giving him the benefit of the doubt. 

They themselves were conscious that they had some physical infirmity that 
they feared would progress and make them lose their strength and their earning 
capacity; but they had been long away from home; they were homesick for the 
old fireside; they were craving the embrace of the arms of their loved ones when 
they got back home and they were not thinking about compensation. They were 
not thinking about pensions. They were not thinking about disabilities on their 
discharge from service. They were thinking about putting behind them all the 
cruel and bitter memories of war and getting back to the hearthstones from which 
they had been drawn by the strong arm of the Federal Government; and many 
of them went up to the officers who were discharging them from the service and 
deliberately said that there was nothing wrong with them, when they had in their 
bodies the germs of disability and disease which subsequently have stricken many 
of them and sent them to hospitals. And for these reasons such men have been 
unable to prove their disability by the records and have been denied compensation, 

There is another factor that has entered into this proposition—the inadequacy 
of the hospital records in connection with the disabilities of many of our men.* 


b. Pensions are a means of coping, where necessary, with the delayed 
adverse effects of war service 

I believe it is only our duty to take care of men and women who gave their all 
in defense of their country during World Wars I and II, though they had no visible 
service-connected disabilities or wounds, their bodies and minds suffered neverthe- 
less. 

Thousands of these members of the armed forces became disabled and unable 
to obtain work due to the wear and tear on their bodies while in service; they 
needed food, clothing and shelter the same as those who were wounded.” 

c. Pensions are a means of effecting a measure of equalizing justice 

This argument has taken various forms depending on the conditions 
regarded as inequitable which pensions were designed to overcome. 

In its most general form, the argument has maintained that this 
Nation spends a small proportion of its national income on the veteran, 
smaller than the share going to other groups and other causes. More 
specifically, it has been said that equal consideration should be 


5! Representative Blackburn of Kentucky, Congressional Record, House, i 15, 1930, p. 7072. 
® Representative Furlong of Pennsylv ania, ibid., November 17, 1943, p. 
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afforded those who loaned, and were ready to forfeit, their life and their 
good health, as is given to those who subscribed to war loans. Sim- 
larly, it is urged that a proper balance be struck between providing 
aid abroad under various international aid programs and providing aid 
at home, notably to the veterans, e. g.: 

As has been suggested, the duty has devolved upon the Congress of the United 
States in the succeeding years to pass legislation that would in some measure 
compensate them for the sacrifice of time and health that they endured in the 
cause of their country.® 


eo ~e 
Some of you who are now opposing this bill stood on the floor of the House and 
pleaded eloquently for “‘poor poverty-stricken France.’”’ You were anxious to 


relieve France of the debt of $407 million which she owed the American people, 
in order to show your “‘brotherly love,’’ but to the thousands of our own American 
soldiers who lost their health in France and who are today looking to this Con- 
gress for their very existence, you turn a deaf ear, put your hands on your pocket- 
hooks, with the flimsy excuse that it will cost too much money.™ 


d. The Nation should not let down in his hour of need a veteran who 
followed its call when the Nation needed him 


Arguments along this line in connection with “new wars” 
pensions have run agen! pang’ along the lines of the quotations from 
the debates on earlier pension egislation cited in chapter LI. 


e. Pensions as a morale builder 


This is one of the oldest and most frequent arguments. Its greatest 
importance was at a time when the alternative to a pension was 
haunting fear of dependence upon the uncertain benevolence of others. 
This argument, more than most others, has been used especially to 
justify pensions for dependents of a veteran who dies, not necessarily 
from service-connected causes. 


* * * T have stated many times in the House and in this body here that this 
great, rich Republic should not permit its defenders, widows, and orphans to 
want for the necessities of life or be the objects of charity. In my judgment no 
better investment could be made for our national defense than to give fair and 
just consideration to those who have defended us and our country. A nation 
that will not protect its protectors and defend its defenders should not and will 
not be long protected or defended. 

Fue 

It will certainly cost much less than a battleship and is the sort of preparedness 
that would be worth many times its cost should a crisis occur. All patriotic men 
will enlist more freely in the defense of their country when they have the assur- 
ance that if death overtakes them their widows will be gene rously cared for by a 
grateful government.™ 


The same argument was used in this connection during World War 
II as a reason why pension legislation should be enacted while the 
war was being fought rather than years later. 

It has been suggested that, on a traditional basis, we ought to wait for a certain 
number of years after the war to make provisions for taking care of widows and 
orphans resulting (and who will result) from the war. It seems to me that when 
our people are about to jump off in the greatest adventure of our time, we could 
give them no greater encouragement or morale builder than the assurance that 
their survivors and children will be taken care of * * *. I believe that instead 
of waiting 15 years, as was done after the last war, we ought to do it now.” 

In a later chapter, an attempt will be made to assess the merits of 
the main current arguments in support of pensions in an effort to 





88 Representative Bankhead of Alabama, ibid., Peet 15, 1930, p. 7072. 

4 Representative Johnson of Oklahoma, ibid., April 17, 1930, p. 7263. 

85 Senator Robsion of Kentucky, ibid., Sens ate, July 1, 1930, p. 12186. 

%® H. Rept. No. 283, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., on H. R. 11707, a a bill to increase pension rates for Civil War 
widows. 

7 Senator Clark of Missouri, Congressional Record, Senate, May 15, 1944, p. 4483. 
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arrive at a balanced evaluation of the present and future role of this 
program. However, even a mere rendition of the current thinking 
would be incomplete without a review of the positions taken on 
the pension issue by the several veterans’ organizations. This is the 
purpose of the concluding section of this chapter. 


D. ConrTemMpPoRARY Views OF VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


During the early part of the 2d session of the 84th Congress, the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had referred to it for considera- 
tion close to 80 bills dealing with proposed extensions of pension laws 
or additional pension legislation to benefit veterans and survivors of 
veterans of various wars. 

The continued liberalization and expansion of pension legislation 
has been promoted by several, though not all, of the existing veterans’ 
and related organizations. Most of these have gone on record with 
regard to their position on the issue of pensions in general and the 
particular question whether and to what extent an expanding social- 
security program might be expected to meet, the needs which have 
historically been met by pension laws. Some recent statements of 
position and the reasoning offered in their support are excerpted in 
the following. 


1. THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, what the American Legion is 
interested in is a service pension for age, period. * * * 

That is what we would like to see done—the principle established that a veteran 
65 years of age is entitled to a service pension because he reaches the age 65 * * * 

I still say what we are interested in primarily is the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of an age service pension for veterans and I still say that if it does not have 
these limitations of income and relative to the discharge, that if it applies to 
World War I, I believe that all of the veterans of the country will be perfectly 
satisfied and content with it. * * * 

I never said that I favored this pension for veterans in need; I said that I 
favored this pension for veterans, period, without any income limitation attached 
oko s 

In my opinion, as I stated yesterday, the income limitation should be stricken 
entirely from this bill. * * * 

I think that you should * * * establish the principle that veterans of all wars 
should enjoy the same benefits as established by our historic policy of before the 
Revolutionary War even, the principle that when the veteran reaches a certain 
age he should be entitled to a pension.*®* 


i a 


Be it resolved, That any attempt to tie in veterans’ benefits with the social security 
system, or any revision of the present insurance or pension categories as now 
established by Veterans’ Administration, is vigorously and strenuously opposed; 
and further, that appropriate action be taken to the end as specified in the fore- 
going.®® 

* * * 


The American Legion is seeking liberalization of disability benefit laws and 
regulations which are already in use. We do not favor a general, or service pen- 
sion. We ask a measure of security for war veterans who, by reason of disability 
or unemployability, are insecure. 


% Pensions for Veterans, Increasing Income Limitations for Veterans and Dependents Receivi Pen- 
sions, and Making Widows of World War II Veterans Eligible in Same Manner as Widows of World War I, 
hearings before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House, 8lst Cong. Ist sess., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949, pp. 293, 294, 307, 316, 320, 321. (Statement by the legislative director). 

8 National Executive Committee, Indianapolis, Ind., May 4-6, 1955, as communicated to the Commis 
sion. 
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1. They have been granted as a measure of the Nation's thankfulness for those 
who have sacrificed the freedom of everyday life to enter in upon the regimented 
life of the soldier. 

2. They have been granted to provide insurance against want for the aged, 
disabled, and needy veteran. 

3. They have been granted partially to relieve the difficulties of those whose 
claims for service-connection, that is, for disability compensation, have not been 
established because of the lack of record evidence. 

4. They have been guaranteed as an inducement to secure uninterrupted service 
of those whose manpower is needed to make up the Armed Forces. 

'* * * Placing a veteran in a position of dependence upon old-age assistance 
comes perilously close to that condition which one Congressman described as 
asking war veterans ‘‘to humiliate themselves by crawling as paupers and being 
required to swear to their pauperism before they receive this miserable pittance.”’ 

* * * Tn each and every instance it has been necessary to call upon the citizen 
soldier. Either he has volunteered or he has been drafted. We call it selective 
service now, and that phrase itself is indicative of the fact that the man who is 
chosen is thereby set apart on preferred status.” 


2. AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


* * * We believe that military service in time of war is an obligation of citizen- 
ship in defense of our families, our homes, our security, and our freedoin, 

We believe that to each man or woman physically disabled by such service, 
and to the immediate families of those men and women who suffered death in 
such service, our country should provide adequate medical, financial, and other 
benefits and assistance. We are opposed, however, to ‘‘treasury raids’ and 
grab-bag legislation, and believe that rehabilitation and reintegration into the 
community are the proper scope and purpose of a veterans program. 

We believe that it is the veteran’s basic need and right that he be properls 
restored to the economic and social status which he would normally have achieved 
as a civilian had he not entered the service, without regard to his race, color, creed, 
or political belief. 

he achievement of economic security for veterans through sound economic 
planning as citizens rather than through special grant or favor as veterans is basic 
AVC philosophy.® 


3. AMVETS 


* * * The major task confronting vour Commission, in our judgment, appears 
to be establishing the relationship that non-service-connected pension benefits 
should bear to social-security benefits. 

It is the considered opinion of AMVETS that these two programs should 
continue to be operated independently of each other and that there is no rela 
tionship that should make entitlement to one dependent upon the receipt or non- 
receipt of the other. 

AMVETS has historically supported pensions for needy permanently and 
totally disabled non-service-connected veterans. We now reaffirm that support, 
believing it to be a just and proper obligation of the Federal Government. We 
believe, however, that need and disability are the fundamental tests which should 
be met in qualifying for this benefit. We urge that this criteria [sic] continue 
to be the basis for entitlement to non-service-connected pensions.” 

ow s 


* * * Current regulations recognize attained age as prima facie evidence of 
unemployability by lowering the percentage of disability requirements at cer- 
tain ages to more easily qualify for pension. We think this is proper and we, 
therefore, disapprove of those pending bills which would eliminate need, unem- 


* Legislation Relating to Non-Service-Connected Pensions for Veterans and Their Dependents (All 
Wars), hearings before the Committee on Veterans Affairs, House, 84th Cong. 2d sess., U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1956, pp. 2688-2693. (Statement by the national commander.) 

As the foregoing quotations indicate, there has been a change in the Legion’s official position on pensions 
in the last few years. However, the latest Legion-sponsored pension bill (H. R. 7886—84th Cong.) which 
combined a presumption of permanent-total disability at age 65 with an increase (rather than elimination 
of present outside income limits closely approximate? in effect » genersl service and age pension. Strong 
minority sentiment in favor of such a pension for all WW» ld War I vete ans ize 6) and over was expressed at 
the Legion’s 1955 convention. The convention vote’ tos :pporta ‘‘limit d"’ pension, rather than a “‘service’’ 
pension (See Army Times, Veterans Editiow., ( ctober °°. 155.) 

6! Statement issued by the 5th National Convention, 1951, as communist “i t» the Commission. 

62 From a communication to Gen. Omar N. Brailey, Chairman, Presiient's Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions, of May 31, 1955. 
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ployability, or disability as elements of entitlement. Present laws are generally 
sound; present regulations are generally liberal; present public opinion generally 
supports existing theories. Drastic revision of such sound, liberal policies and 
theories in the absence of compelling reasons not now known, would, in our 
opinion, work to the detriment of veterans’ benefits. We, therefore, oppose any 
such legislation. 

It is not easy to oppose pension liberalizations and we do it with some reluctance. 
It has been argued that the pending disability pension liberalizations are a priority 
matter above all others. But we submit that any proposal which threatens, as 
these do, to adversely affect programs which we believe to be of an infinitely 
higher priority, is on its face bad for the veterans of this country and bad for the 
country itself. 

* * * AMVETS, are definitely opposed to general service pensions and 
sweeping liberalizations of the existing law.™ 


4. DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Now, we are dedicated, in the DAV, to getting as near adequate benefits for the 
service-connected disabled as it is possible to get. We realize that there is a 
definite limit on the amount of dollars that this Nation can spend on its veterans. 
If we go into a general pension plan, it is going to have to be taken away from the 
service-connected disabled veterans or their widows or orphans. 

Our thinking has been along the lines of that of the Congress itself; that merely 
because a man or woman has served in the military services and he or she needs 
assistance, though not disabled, but just because of the general situation, such a 
person is not the responsibility of the Federal Government but rather the responsi- 
bility of the community.™ 


5. JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE USA 


* * * One constantly faces the question, which is implied in the President’s 
letter, i. e., are veterans to be considered as a class, apart from other citizens. The 
answer, in our judgment, is “‘yes’’ unless and until we have universal military 
service. If all persons are subject to the draft, and those who are unfit to par- 
ticipate in the fighting effort are required to make their contributions as soldiers 
behind the front upon exactly the same basis, financially speaking, as the men 
who are asked to serve in the military service, then a different situation would 
exist and a contrary answer would be in order. * * * 

There is unanimous opposition to the proposal of combination of VA benefits 
and social-security benefits. The Social Security System is a contributory one, 
in which citizens pay a share and the Government makes up any difference. 


6. UNITED INDIAN WAR VETERANS, U. 8S. A. 


* * * Many other people feel as the various veterans of all campaigns do, that 
our veterans are entitled to care before we take care of aliens (to which we do not 
object), many of whom were our former enemies.® 


7. UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


There is a philosophy involved in veterans’ benefits which many citizens and 
many public officials have never considered. The owner of physical property 
takes out insurance policies to cover possible losses, and pays the premiums 
thereon, although he may never have any losses. Such expenses are charged to 
business operations, with no complaint about the cost. But those who have 
amassed considerable property as a result of the protection afforded to their 
property, not to mention their families, loudly protest over veterans’ benefits 
when required to pay deferred insurance premiums called pensions. * * * % 

* * * Through their sacrifices, Spanish War veterans eliminated yellow fever, 
bubonic plague, dysentery, typhoid fever and kindred diseases; their war brought 


631956 hearings, cited above, pp. 2789, 2791, 2793. (Statement by the national commander.) 

 Tbid., pp. 2779, 2780. (Statement by the national commander.) 

6 From a communication by Joseph F. Barr, national commander, to General Bradley, Chairman, 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, dated June 1, 1955. 

6 From a communication by H. E. Willnering, national adjutant, dated June 2, 1955. 

* From a communication by Lloyd Thurston, commander in chief, to Genera] Bradley, chairman, 
dated June 1, 1955. 
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this Nation to the forefront of the nations of the world; it united us into one solid 
Union; it made possible a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific; it demonstrated 
the need of preparedness, of a medical corps, transportation; a chaplains corps 
and refrigeration. Our veterans won some of the most illustrious battles on land 
and sea in the world’s history, and they made possible the winning of World War I, 
for without the sacrifice and suffering in the Spanish War, the losses in World 
War I would have been many times more than they were. It trained all of the 
high commanders for World War I. This Nation as a whole should thank the 
Almighty Father for the sacrifices of the Spanish War veterans who, even today, 
are paying the price for lack of food, water, and medical treatment, for being 
without proper clothing, sleeping on the ground with no protection from the rain, 
outfitted in flannel underwear and woolen clothing for tropical service. 

They received no bonus, no support for their dependents. Many were dis- 
charged from hospitals before they were well and have never fully recovered from 
their sicknesses, 

The Government has already paid to the veterans of World War II, in 15 years, 
many times more than has been paid to the Spanish War veterans in 57 years, 90 
percent of whom were in worse physical condition when discharged than when 
they entered the service. Over 70 percent of the veterans of World Wars I and II 
came out of the service in better physical condition than when they entered, 

May I close by bringing to your attention, the fact that these veterans were all 
volunteers, and the finest exponent of Americanism, 


8. VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


We are definitely in favor of continuing a pension proareme for aging and ailing 
war veterans, as well as their dependents, until such time as national economic 
and social progress provides a modest security for disability and/or old age for 
all citizens. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has long championed pensions for veterans 
because we believe it is more honorable and more in keeping with the glorious 
achievements of our fighting forces to pay a modest, special pension to needy, 
disabled, and aging ex-warriors than to subject them to private charity or the 
publie assistance rolls. 

We have always believed that one who served his country in its hour of need 
in the Armed Forces should never be relegated to the county poor farm. 

Our national staff, giving long and serious consideration to this question, reached 
the conclusion that the aging group of World War I veterans may be the last 
group that will require a more liberal special pension program based on insufficient 
income and loss of earning power by reason of advancing age. Other conclusions 
were reached to the effect that those groups of veterans coming after the World 
War I group would, in the main, acquire a measure of economic security in their 
declining years through an expansion of forced savings, social security, and public 
and private pension programs." : 

* * 

World War I veterans are on the outer fringe of social security, Government 
and private retirement programs, and other economic factors which hold forth 
the promise of old-age income in the future for a substantial portion of the Amer- 
ican people. It is, therefore, quite possible that because the aging group of World 
War I veterans are on the borderline, but not within, this new concept of social 
security and retirement benefits for all wage earners, special pension consideration 
may be necessary for this last group of veterans who will not come generally 
under the Government, industrial, and business retirement programs now available 
to the American people as a whole.” 


9. WIDOWS OF WORLD WAR I, INC. 


* * * We boast of being the richest country in the world; always appropriat- 
ing large sums of money to aid the starving people in a foreign country; now we 
believe charity should begin at home. We believe these women [widows of World 
War I veterans] who have sacrificed so much for this wonderful country of ours, the 
American widows of our men who fought for this country and the American 


68 1956 hearings, p. 2798. (Statement by chairman of national committee on legislation.) 
6? 1956 hearings, pp. 2651, 2652. (Statement by the commander in chief.) 

nes From a communication by Merton B. Tice, commander in chief, to General Bradley, chairman, dated 
ay 27, 1955. 
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mothers who are still sending their sons to fight for this country should be given 
consideration at this time when food and clothing and rent is so high. 
*x* * * 


Many of our husbands came back from the war, anxious to be discharged from 
service, who were rightfully entitled to service-connected disabilities, but because 
of the lack of the correct information on their service reeords, and because they 
were not given medical examinations before leaving the service, it cannot be proven 
that he [sic] was service-connected. Many times the men were injured and in the 
hospital for only a short time while in service, yet there are no records to show 
service-connected injury; still this same injury may be the cause of his death. 
These conditions could add many names to a service-connected list of veterans, 
but again, the widow cannot prove his death was due to the service and she is only 
allowed the non-service pension * * * 

This, Mr. Chairman, should be given consideration: 

1. The declining years of our ladies; 

2. The sacrifice that they made when their husbands were called into 
service; 

3. We feel that the ill effects of the military service, the conditions under 
which the men lived during the war, that their lives were shortened and_in 
many cases left them too ill to be employed when they returned to civilian 
life |sic]. 

We feel that with all of the millions of dollars being spent abroad in the various 
countries, who don’t even have to sign a contract for what they receive, that our 
widows should be given first consideration and that our widows should not have to 
accept charity.” 

A review of these expressions representing the thinking of the service 
organizations currently and over the past few years reveals a wide 
diversity of opinion. Though ranging from unquestioning support of, 
and demand for, the fullness of the traditional benefits to a view of 
their partial or even complete expendability, it is apparent that, 
despite certain qualifications, the weight of their opinion backs, by 
and large, the status quo. 

Having traced the historical evolution of veterans’ pension programs 
and of the social conditions and climates of opinion accompanying 
their growth, a review of the program as presently constituted and an 
evaluation of its role to date are next in order. 
71 Increased Compensation and Pensions, Income Limitations, Dependency Allowances, etc., hearings 


before the Committee on Finance, U. S. Senate, March 4-6, 1952, p. 96; and 1956 hearings, pp. 2812, 2813. 
(Statements by the national president at the time.) 





CHAPTER V 
VETERANS’ PENSIONS TO DATE 
A. Tue PRESENT VETERANS’ PENSION PROGRAM 


Various laws currently in force grant pensions to veterans and to 
the widows and children of veterans with service in any of the major 
wars, including both world wars and the Korean conflict. There 
are not now, nor have there ever been, pensions payable on the basis 
of peacetime service.' Under present law, the scope, eligibility, and 
extent of protection of the veterans’ pension program are the same 
for the veterans of each of the “new wars’’—meaning World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. Present eligibility provisions 
differ, however, with regard to the survivors of World War I veterans 
from those applying to the survivors of veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 

The basic provisions governing entitlement to pensions on the basis 
of service in any of the three “new wars”’ and some of the entitlement 
provisions based on service in the Spanish-American War derive from 
Public No. 2, 73d Congress, Title 1—Granting Benefits to Veterans and 
Their Dependents, as implemented by Veterans Regulations (and 
amended by subsequent enactments), notably Veterans Regula- 
tion 1 (a), an Executive order with the force of law, whose part III 
provides for “Payment of pension for disabilities or death not the 


result of service.”’? Pursuant to this terminology, pensions payable 
under this law to living veterans, chiefly those of the ‘‘new wars’’ are 
called “disability pensions,” those payable to the widow or child of a 


be] 


deceased veteran are called ‘‘death pensions. 

Pensions payable to veterans or survivors of veterans of any of the 
“old wars’’—meaning chiefly the Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection, and a few thou- 
sand widows of veterans of the Civil and Indian wars—are governed 
by various laws providing pensions which differ in several respects 
among themselves and from “new wars’’ pensions. For the sake of 
clarity, the main provisions currently applicable are summarized below 
for the “‘new wars” and the ‘“‘old wars” separately.® 


1. WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 


a. World War I, World War II, and Korean conflict pensions 


(1) Disability pension for living veterans.—The veteran must fulfill 
all of the following conditions: 

(a) Must have served 90 days in active service, any part of 

which must have been rendered before the (legal) cessation of 


! With the exeeption of a few private acts. 

2 As amended by Veterans Regulations 1 (b) and (c) and by various later enactments (38 U. , ch 
12A, Veterans Regulations). Provisions governing Spanish-American War pensions apply also be ser vice 
in the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrection. These primary sources are further supplemented 
by a body of interpretative VA regulations. 

3 This comparison draws heavily on Compensation or Pension to Veterans or Their Dependents; Analysis 
of Elements of Entitlement to and Rates of Compensation or Pension. House Committee Print No. 173, 
82d Cong., 2d sess., 1954. 
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hostilities, or if he served less than 90 days, must have been dis- 
charged for a disability incurred in the service in line of duty; 

(6) must have been discharged or released from active service 
under conditions other than dishonorable; 

(c) must be under a permanent total disability from any cause 
not the result of his misconduct or vicious habits; 

(d) unless 100 percent disabled according to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Rating Schedule, must be unemployable as a result 
of his disability; 

(e) must not have an income, aside from the pension, which, 
in the case of an unmarried veteran, exceeds $1,400 or, if married 
or with minor or helpless child, $2,700 per year.* 

(2) Death pension for widow and, lor de pendent ‘children of deceased 
veterans..-—Both the deceased veteran and his surviving widow or 
child must fulfill certain requirements. 

The deceased veteran must— 

(a) have served 90 days in active service any part of which 
must have been rendered before the (legal) cessation of hostilities, 
or if he served less than 90 days, must have been discharged for 
a disability incurred in the service in line of duty; ® 

(6) have been discharged or released from service under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable; 

(c) unless a veteran of World War I, he must have had a 
service-connected disability which was in evidence through some 
symptom at time of death. Although such disability might not 
have been compensable for the reason that it was of less than 
10 percent severity, its nature must have been such as would 
have made it compensable if it had been rated 10 percent or 
more disabling. (World War I death pensions are not subject 
to this requirement.) 

In addition, the veteran’s widow must fulfill the following require- 
ments: 

(d) She must have been married to the veteran prior to a 
certain date; ' 

(e) she must have lived continuously with the veteran (except 
for routine separations and such as were caused by the miscon- 

4“Income’’ means total income from wages, salaries, bonuses, earnings, investments, rents, or income 
derived from a business or profession. However, the business or professional income may be reduced by 
the deduction of necessary operating exvenses, such as the cost of goods sold or the expenditures for rents, 
repairs, taxes, and upkeep. Proceeds of gifts or inheritances from estates must be incluied when computing 
annual income. However, proDerty received through inheritance will not be considered annual income 
until it has been converted into cash. 

In determining annual income, certain Federal Government payments are excluded. In this category 
are items such as 

1. Government insurance and indemnity payments. 

2. Mustering-out pay. 

3. VA compensation or pension, and retirement pay by Veterans’ Administration. 

4. Federal adjusted compensation. 

By contrast, among the items which are regarded to be income for VA pension purposes are— 

1. Social-security payments and all other types of public or private retirement benefits. However, 
the benefit received in the case of either a public or a private plan, is not counted as income until the 
recipient has gotten back an amount equal to his own contribution. 

2. Proceeds from commercial insurance, 

3. Compensation paid under the United States Employees’ Compensation Act or any State compen- 
sation or “industrial board’’ system. 

4. Charitable donations from any source, except maintenance costs for a rest home. 

5 The term “dependent child” is not used in the statute or regulations. It is used here for the sake of 
brevity and is intended to cover both minor and helpless children. 

6Or (though numerically unimportant) the deceased veteran, regardless of length of service, was 
receiving or entitled to receive, at time of death, compensation or retirement prey for a wartime service- 
connected disability (to be compensable sich disability has to be 10 percent or more), VA Regulation 2548. 

7 That date is December 14, 1944, for World War I cases; January 1, 1957, for World War IT cases; and 
February 1, 1965, for Korean conflict cases. An alternate requirement applying only to World War I cases 


permits a widow married to a veteran on or after December 14, 1944, to qualify for a pension (if otherwise 
eligible) provided she had been married to the veteran 10 or more years prior to his death. 


- 
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duct of the veteran or obtained by him without the widow's 
fault) from the date of marriage to the date of the veteran’s 
death ; 

(f) she must not have remarried since the veteran’s death; 

(g) she must not have an annual income, aside from the pen- 
sion which exceeds $1,400 or, if with dependent child, $2,700.* 

A pension may be awarded on behalf of a child of the deceased 
either in the form of an additional pension amount payable to the 
widow or for the child in his own right—if there is no widow or the 
widow fails to qualify, provided the child meets the following addi- 
tional requirements: 

(h) ‘The child must be legitimate or legally adopted or a step- 
child, or, if illegitimate (as to father only) must be acknowledged 
by the veteran or judicially or otherwise determined to be his 
child ; and 

(i) must be under age 18 or age 21 if in an educational insti- 
tution approved by the Veterans’ Administration; or any age, 
if permanently incapacitated for self-support prior to reaching 
age 18; 

(j) must be unmarried; 

(k) if there is no widow eligible for a pension, the child must 
have less annual income than is specified in the statutory income 
limits.® 


b. Pensions for service in earlier wars 


Veterans and survivors of veterans of the Indian, Civil, and Spanish- 
American Wars are entitled to service pensions on the basis of their 
wartime service alone.” Veterans of the Spanish-American and Indian 
wars have a choice between service and disability pensions. 

(1) Service, age and/or disability pension for living veterans.—V eteran 
must fulfill the following conditions: 

(a) Must have served— 

(i) 30 days, or the entire duration of a campaign, even if less 
than 30 days during the Indian wars, or 
(ii) 90 days in the Civil War or in the Spanish-American War 
(70 days’ service in the Spanish-American War entitles him to a 
pension at lower rates) or 
if he served a shorter period than 90 or 70 days respectively, must 
have been discharged— 
(i) in the Cc ivil War on surgeon’s certificate of disability; 
(ii) in the Spanish-American War for reason of disability in- 
curred in the service in line of duty. 

(6) Must have been discharged “honorably” 

(i) if a Spanish-American War veteran, ‘‘under conditions other 
than dishonorable.” @ 

8 In addition to the above-named exceptions (see footnote 4), the 6-months’ death gratuity is excluded 
from the widow’s “income”’ as defined for pension purposes. In regard to commercial life insurance, the 
practice is followed that, if ‘‘the beneficiary received commercial life insurance in a lump sum or had the right 
to elect settlement in a lump sum, the insurance will be considered to have been received in a lump sum in 
the calendar year in which the veteran died.”’ 

® The statutory income limits are the same as for the living veteran and the widow except that in case of 
several children but no widow, the children’s total income is per capitated to establish eligibility on income 
grounds. In cases where a widow with dependent children is ineligible by reason of excess income, a 
separate income test is applied to each child to establish his eligibility for a pension in his own right. 

1 Owing to the advanced age of the few remaining Indian war veterans, the age restriction is no longer 


operative. - 
1! “*Honorably”’ also prior to October 1, 1951 (Public Law 108, 82d Cong.). 
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(2) Service and/or age pension for widow and/or dependent children 
of deceased veterans.—(a) The deceased veteran must have fulfilled the 
conditions of minimum honorable service as stated above under (1) (a) 

(b), except that service of less than 90 days in the Spanish-American 
War is sufficient to establish entitlement for survivors’ benefits (death 
pension) only in case of discharge for service-connected disability. 

In addition, the veteran’s widow must fulfill the following conditions: 

(6) Either she must have been married to the veteran prior to a 
statutory date ” or, if married later than the statutory date, she must 
be dependent, have attained or passed age 60 and been married to the 
veteran at least 10 years prior to his death; 

(c) she must have lived continuously with the veteran from the 
date of marriage to the date of the veterans’ death;™ 

(d) she must not be remarried—although a remarried widow whose 
entitlement is based on marriage to the veteran prior to the statutory 
date, rather than the 10-year provision, can qualify anew upon death 
of, or divorce from any later husband." 

Any child of the deceased veteran of any of the “old wars’’ may be 
entitled to a pension in his own right or to an additional amount of 
pension payable to the widow on his behalf if, in addition to the vet- 
eran’s honorable service condition, the child meets the following 
requirements: 

(e) Child must be legitimate or legitimized ; 

(f) child must be under age 16 or mentally or physically helpless 
at and from that age. Spanish- American War children are entitled 
to a pension, albeit a lower one, from age 16 up to age 18 or 21, if in 
school, or beyond, if helpless at age 18, at the same rates and subject 
to the same conditions which govern pensions for children of deceased 
veterans of the “new wars’’; 

(g) child must be unmar ried. 


2. WHAT ARE THE CURRENT PENSION RATES? 


Pensions to living veterans are paid at flat rates varying neither 
with regard to family status nor with prior rank in service nor length 
of service—excepting only the Spanish-American War pension legis- 
lation under which 70-day veterans draw pensions at lesser rates than 
those with service of 90 days or more—nor with the nature or place 
of service or any other service characteristics. Aside from the stand- 
ard rate, a preferred rate is payable to eligible veterans of any war who 
are helpless or blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to require regular 
aid and attendance. Veterans of the “new wars” who are otherwise 
eligible for a pension and who have either attained age 65 or have 
been rated permanently and totally disabled and in receipt of a pension 
for a continuous period of 10 years qualify for a rate in between the 
standard rate and the rate payable to those classified as helpless. 

The rate structure of pensions payable to survivors of veterans 
shows greater variations. Increases in widows’ pension rates are 

2 The stattitory dates are March 4, 1917, for Indian war widows, June 27, 1905, for Civil War widows, 
January 1, 1938, for Spanish-American War widows. 

'8 Subject to the same exceptions as specified above with reference to ‘“‘new wars’”’ widows. 

'* She is ineligibie for resumption of pensioner status if such divorce was due to her own adultery. In all 
cases, open and notorious adulterous cohabitation terminates the pension entitlement of any ‘‘old wars’’ 


widow. 
18 Public Law 144, 78th Cong., July 13, 1943, sees. 1, 7; 38 U. 8S. C. 727, ch. 12, Veterans Regulations. 
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made in accordance with the number of dependent children, if any, 
under both ‘‘new wars” and ‘old wars’’ legislation. Widows of 
veterans of any of the “old wars’ draw higher pension amounts also 
if they had been married to the veteran during any part of his period 
of service, and widows of veterans of the Indian or Civil Wars receive 
higher pensions upon attaining age 70. 

Children of deceased veterans may qualify as dependents of the 
widow or in their own right. If left with a widow who is entitled to a 
pension, the amount of her pension is increased by an additional 
amount for each eligible child. If there is no widow living or if she is 
not eligible for a pension, the first eligible child qualifies for the pension. 
Additional amounts are payable on behalf of each additional eligible 
sibling. The total payable is equally divided. Maximum normal 
pension age and the pension amounts vary. Under “new wars’’ 
legislation children who are neither helpless nor in school nor married 
and who are otherwise eligible may draw a pension at a standard rate 
until they reach age 18. Spanish-Americ an War children age 16 to 18 
could also, since 1943, qualify for a pension but at a lesser rate than 
could those under age 16. Children of veterans of the Indian wars 
who became entitled only from 1927—and those of the Civil War could 
draw a pension only up to age 16. However, pension amounts for the 
first orphan child up to age 16 was the equivalent, under all ‘old 
wars” pension legislation, of the amount payable to a widow with 
one child, whereas under the ‘new wars’ pension the first orphan 
child draws considerably less than the widow, even less than a widow 
that has no dependent child in her care. 

A summary of the present pension rate structure is given below." 
(See table 1.) 

The two latest changes in ‘‘new wars’ veterans’ survivor rates, 
likewise, were brought about by Public Law 356, 82d Congress, and 
Public Law 698, 83d Congress. Pursuant to the former enactment, 
the monthly rates of death pensions were as follows 
Widow alone_--- roe , i JLéwwlsur2 GSS 
Widow with 1 child. ; bel awe 60. 00 
Supplementary amount for each additional child._._____- 7. 20 
1 child alone_ - ted da 26. 00 
2 children alone SN pyaer Sorta ; ass ; 39. 00 
3 children alone 52. 00 
Supplementary amount for each additional child_____ 7. 20 


The latter enactment brought the present rates, effective October 1, 
1954. (See table 1.) 


16 rTaE. the reat ae rates applicable to veterans of the ‘‘new wars’’ evolved as follows: 


Legal authority Pension rate Effective date 


Public Law 2, 73d Cong.,asamended by Veterans’ | $30___. : | June 3, 1933. 
Regulation 1 (a), EO 6156. 
Public Law 601, 77th Cong- ORS wins fe | June 10, 1942. 
Public Law 313, 78th Cong. -_- ; ..| $50 | May 27, 1944. 
Public Law 662, 79th Cong - -- hans | $50 and $72__ Sept. 1, 1946. 
Public Law 356, 82d*Cong: --- oe . | $63 and $75. | July 1, 1952. 
Publie Law 149, 82d Cong.__..--. r | Requiring aid and | Date of application 
| attendance ($120). (not prior to Nov. | 
| 1951). 
Public Law 698, 83d Cong-.__.......-.-..--...--.-.| $65.15 and $78.75, ; Oct. 1, 1954. 
$135.45. | 
Public Law 357, 82d Cong_._......-.-.-- .....| Income limitation increased from $1,000 and 
$2,500 respectively (set in 1933) to $1,400 and 
$2,700, respectively. 
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TABLE 1.—Current pension rates for veterans and survivors 


a. WORLD WAR I, WORLD WAR II, KOREAN CONFLICT 


| Per month| Per year 


VETERAN PENSIONERS 


All veterans except those in categories below. re 
Veteran aged 65 or over, or 10 years in continuous receipt ‘of pe nsion | 78. 7% 945. 00 
Veteran helpless, blind, in need of regular care and attendance 35. 48 , 625. 40 


SURVIVOR (DEATH) PENSIONERS 
Widow alone -___. ab ddntek ae ss  S 

Widow with 1 child_____ 

Supplementary amount for each additional child - 

DI ictstcn che bebndtietdte dune diputieieiene 

2 children alone 

3 children alone___...___- 

Supplementary amount for each additional child_...--__---__ 


604. 80 
756. 00 
90. 72 
327. 60 
491. 40 
655. 20 
. 72 


seReees 





b. SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, INCLUDING PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION AND BOXER 
REBELLION, CIVIL WAR AND INDIAN WARS 


VETERAN PENSIONERS 


All veterans except those in categories below $101. 59 $1, 219. 08 
Veteran helpless, blind, in need of regular care and attendance.. 135. 45 1, 625. 40 
Spanish-American veteran with only 70 days’ service standard rate 67. 73 812. 76 
Same, helpless, blind, etc 88. 04 1, 056. 48 


SURVIVOR (DEATH) PENSIONERS 


Indian or Civil War widow, alone, under aged 70____- 

Indian or Civil War widow, alone, aged 70 or over or ’ Spanish- American War 
widow, alone, any age 

All “old ‘wars’: widow alone, wife during serv ice, any age__ 

Supplementary amount for each child, all ‘‘old wars’ 

1 child alone, under 16, Indian and Civil War 

1 child alone, under 16, Spanish-American War 

Each additional child under 16 

1 child alone, 16 or over, Spanish-American War only-- 

2 children alone, 16 and over, Spanish-American War only 

3 children alone, 16 and over, Spanish-American. War only__. 

Supplementary amount for each additional child 16 and over, Spanish- American 
War only 











3. THE CURRENT PENSION ROLL: SIZE, COMPOSITION, COSTS AS OF 1955 


At the present time, approximately 1 million cases are on the pen- 
sion roll of the Veterans’ Administration. About three-fifths repre- 
sent living veterans, two-fifths represent survivors of veterans. he 
actual number of eligible survivors is larger than appears from the 
case count because a widow with dependent children for instance, 
though drawing a pension which is higher than it would have been in 
the absence of additional dependents, is counted as one case of 
“death pension.”” The same is true in the case of several minor 
children of a deceased veteran drawing a pension in their own right. 

In terms of war service on which these claims are based, World War 
I stands out as giving rise to the great majority of both living veterans’ 
and survivor claims, representing over four-fifths of the former and 
nearly three-fourths of the latter group. Next in magnitude, though 
far behind, is the claims load arising from Spanish-American War 
service representing nearly one-tenth and one-fifth of the living 
veterans’ and of the death cases respectively. World War II claims 
are next in order of magnitude, about equalling the living veterans’ 
cases of the Spanish-American War but representing only one-fifteenth 
of the survivor cases. Among the living veterans, no other war 
except the Korean conflict is represented by sizable-numbers. Even 
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the Korean conflict veterans furnish at the present time only a small 
fraction of a percent of all cases. Among the survivor cases, Indian 
and Civil War cases make up the balance contributing less than 2 
percent of the total. 

From tables 2 and 2a appearing below, two or three further char- 
acteristics of the present pension cases are apparent. One relates to 
the proportion of survivor cases to the total number of cases of a 
given war. Clearly, the trend is toward an ever-growing proportion 
as the end of the war recedes into the past and fewer veterans remain 
alive. Thus no veteran of the Mexican War (concluded in 1848) is left 
on the pension roll and only one lone Civil War veteran remains.’™ 
The number of living veterans of the various Indian wars, likewise, is 
inconsequential. However, there are on the roll survivor pension 
cases numbering in the thousands for each of these wars except that 
with Mexico. A dividing line runs between the Spanish-American 
and the First World War. With regard to the former, survivor cases 
outnumber those of veterans 3 to 2. Approximately the reverse ratio 
holds true for the latter war. In the World War II group of pen- 
sioners, survivor cases constitute 35 out of every 100, among the 
Korean conflict pensioners they represent 1 out of every 5 cases. 

Within the survivor cases of each war, the shift in the proportion of 
children’s cases out of the total, likewise, is rather pronounced. As 
one would expect, that proportion tends to be greater, the more recent 
the conflict. The proportion is negligible among the ‘old wars’’ 
pensioners, constituting even for the Spanish-American War less than 

ercent. Even among the World War I survivor cases, minor or 
+ pless children drawing a pension in their own right represent only 
7 einen of the total. Yet among the World War II cases two-fifths 
were children’s. In the very small group of survivor cases due to the 
Korean conflict, children’s cases number approximately one-fourth. 
Translating ‘‘cases’’ into number of children, these ratios become 
one-fourth, three-fourths and twice the number of widows of World 
War I, World War II and the Korean conflict respectively. The 
number of minor children per case is much higher for the more recent 
wars owing to the younger ages of the parents.” 

One other conclusion apparent from table 2 relates to the current 
movements in the composition of the pension group. Even though the 
two points of time for which the comparison is made are only 6 months 
apart (the end of the fiscal and of the calendar year 1955), the change 
in the number of cases arising from the ‘‘old wars” is clearly downward, 
that of “new wars’ cases upward. More will be said about the 
implication of these trends in a later chapter of this study. 


168 Albert Woolson, the last veteran pensioner of the Union forces, died at the age of 109 on August 2, 1956. 
(See Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1956.) 

17 The numbers of children represented in these ratios include those children depending on their widowed 
mother as well as those where there isno widow. Foractual number of children by war and average benefits 
paid to them, see table 43 at the end of this chapter. 
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TABLE 2 a.—Composition of survivor pension cases on the roll as of June 30 and 
Dec. 31, 1955 * 


Widows Children 


June 30, 1955 Dee. 31, 1955 June 30, 1955 Dee. 31, 
| 


rin 

| Number | Case | Number | Case | Number | Case Number 
of r- of per- of per of 

| cases e cases cent cases cent cases 


Mexican 8 | 88. ¢ 7 
Indian , 198 | § 1,174 
Civil | 5. ». 4, 560 
Spanish-American 9, : S. 7 79, 843 
World War I 92. 289, 063 
World War II i, 58. ¢ 17, 391 
Korean conflict 2: 75. 7 325 
Regular Establishment (special 

acts) 87 


Total | 386, 75 392, 450 


1 Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
1 Notavailable. Due to unavailability of breakdown for Regular Establishment there is a slight variatior 
in total cases between this table and the preceding one, 


The current cost of pensions—not counting the cost of administering 


the pension program—exceeds $800 million per year. How this total 
expenditure is distributed as between veteran and survivor cases and 


between different wars is shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Erpenditures for veteran and survivor pensions, fiscal year 1955 


| 


} 


| 


Living veterans Survivor cases All cases 
| Expendi- | Per- | Expendi- Per- | Expendi- Per 


| ture cent ture cent } ture cent 


| | 
Mexican deal (?) $4,682 | 100 $4, 682 
Indian __- : iid tae | $286, 736 27.2 | 765, 504 72 1, 052, 330 
Civil_-_-- sR a Ee a 1, 696 : 3, 672, 807 99. § 3, 674, 503 
Spanish-A merican ; _....| 80, 412, 191 59.9 | 53, 931, 362 40.1 |184, 343, 553 
World War lI -_- ’ ze ....----|408, 304, 969 8. 5, 075, 065 31.3 |504, 380, 034 
World War II ; y . te .| 46, 867, 365 ! 3, 684, 162 28.5 | 65, 551, 527 
Korean conflict _ _- ---| 1,129,113 2. 8 235, 056 17.: 1, 364, 169 
Regular Establishment “(spec ial acts) wa (4) (4) (4) 
1537, 002, Ce huss 263, 368, 7: 800, 370, 7 

1 Breakdown between costs of widows’ and children’s cases unavailable. 

2 There are no longer any Mexican War veteran pensioners living. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Not available. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


To gain a certain financial perspective on the costs of the pension 
programs that have accumulated over time, an estimate, admittedly 
rough, is here offered of total pension expenditures from the beginning 
of the Republic through fiscal year 1955. By way of comparison, 


expenditures for compensation and other benefits are likewise included. 
(See table 4.) 
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TABLE 4.—Cumulative costs of pensions and other benefits for veterans and their 
dependents, from the beginning of the United States to June 30, 1955 


{In millions of dollars] 





Spanish- | All other 








| All wars| Korean | World | World | American | wars, Regular 
conflict | WarII | Warl | War Establish- 
ment 
Ce ee ee ae | rn | ce 
All benefits ih ce ee 79, 133 | 1, 737 | 44, 616 | 19, 005 | 3, 971 9, 804 
Cash benefits. | 66, 572 | 1, 423 37, 314 | 14, 897 | 3, 687 9, 250 
Compensation and pension benefits.| 36, 938 | 355 12, 149 11, 516 | 3, 670 9, 247 
Compensation '.................| 21,799 | 352 11, 862 7, 668 | 670 | 1, 247 
8, 000 


Pensions !____._____--- voonens| 15, 139 | 3 288 | 3, 848 | 3, 000 | 
’ a 








1 Partly estimated, notably in separating compensation and pension costs in connection with the Spanish- 
American and the earlier wars and, consequently, in the “All wars’’ column. Figures other than estimates 
assembled from Veterans’ Administration sources. 


Granting that, due to the rough allocation of the pension costs of 
the “‘old wars,” there is considerable margin for error, the foregoing 
tabulation shows nevertheless that cumulative pension costs account 
for a share of the combined compensation and pension outlays ap- 

roaching 40 percent, or between one-fifth and one-fourth of all cash 
Ceuiiee. and nearly one-fifth of all benefits paid to the end of fiscal 
year 1955 by the Veterans’ Administration and its predecessor 
agencies. 

To complete this long-range financial perspective on the veterans’ 
pension program by extending cost projections into the future will be 
the task of a later chapter. 


B. Wuo Arr THE PRESENT PENSIONERS? 
1. PAUCITY OF INFORMATION HERETOFORE AVAILABLE 


Little information has been gathered in the past on the character- 
istics of veterans and survivors of veterans on the pension rolls. For 
beneficiaries who have been awarded a pension on the basis of service 
in any of the “new wars’’ (World War I or later) a considerable 
amount of such information has been available in the claims folders 
maintained by the Veterans’ Administration. Information pertaining 
to war service, physical condition, employment and employability, 
and the financial situation of the applicant or pensioner becomes avail- 
able as a byproduct of the original application for a pension. Changes 
in physical condition or unemployability are recorded as they become 
known. Moreover, the pensioner’s earnings and other income are 
reported regularly each year by means of an annual income question- 
naire which pensioners are required to file as a condition of the con- 
tinued receipt of their pension. However, prior to 1955, a systematic 
exploitation and presentation of this information had, apparently, 
never been attempted. 

Comparable data are not as readily available for veteran pensioners 
of the ‘‘old wars.” The reason for this lies in the fact that the present 
pensioners deriving their claim from service in any of the ‘old wars” 
(Spanish-American or earlier) are not restricted in their eligibility for 
a pension either by a required minimum degree of disability or a limit 
on income from any other sources. Hence such information is not 
necessarily available in their claim files.” 


#8 All of them are old enough to qualify on the basis of age alone. 
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All that is known about the ‘old wars’’ pensioners, aside from the 
numbers shown, is the average age of Spanish-American War veterans 
which, in 1955, was around 78, and their approximate total number 
estimated, as of the middle of 1955, at approximately 71,000. Since 
nearly 60,000 Spanish-American War veterans were on the pension 
rolls at that time, between 80 and 90 percent of those living who 
participated in that war are current pensioners. Despite their rela- 
tively small number, the veteran pensioners of the “old wars’’, i. e., 
Spanish- American, a sprinkling of Indian and Civil War veterans, 
constitute approximately one-fourth of all veteran pensioners aged 65 
and over. 

The number of surviving unmarried widows and minor or helpless 
children of Spanish-American War veterans is not known. However, 
the absence of any restriction other than minimum service by the 
deceased veteran suggests that the percentage of eligible dependents 
represented by those currently on the pension roll is just as high as 
the percentage of veteran pensioners. The age composition of the 
widow pensioners of the ‘‘old wars,” likewise, is unknown. Assuming, 
as seems very probable, that virtually all of them are age 65 or over, 
they may represent today more than half the total number of widow 
pensioners in that age range.'® 

In order to learn the basic characteristics of current pensioners to 
the extent to which such characteristics could be gleaned from their 
Veterans’ Administration pension record, the Veterans’ Administration, 
upon request, undertook a sample survey of a random sample of 
approximately 1 percent of the veteran and widow pensioners of the 
‘new wars’? who were on the pension roll as of March 31, 1955. 

Pensioners’ characteristics reported in the following are based— 
except as stated otherwise—on the tabulations made of the findings 
of this special survey. The conclusions drawn rest, of course, on the 
twofold assumption (1) that these findings based on a relatively small 
sample are representative of the entire population of ‘‘new wars” 
pensioners, and (2) that the basic data were correctly and completely 
reported.” 


2. DISABILITY PENSIONERS’ CHARACTERISTICS 

a. Age 

The disability pensioners of 1955, that is the living veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict who were on the 
pension roll at the end of March 1955, were for the most part in the 
upper-age brackets. 

Nearly two-fifths were 65 years old or over; 9 out of 10 were age 50 
or older. Less than 2 percent were under age 30. (See table 5.) 

1” These ratios of aged veteran and widow pensioners are based on the sample survey of ‘‘new wars’”’ 
pensioners cited below. 

2 The instructions and the code sheet issued by the Veterans’ Administration in connection with this 
survey are reprinted, with an explanatory note, in appendix D, entitled ‘“‘Special Survey of a Sample »f Vet- 
eran and Widow Pensioners, 1955.’’ The data reported were the same upon which adjudication of bene- 
fits was based. Except as to the adjudication findings, e. g., degree of disability, eligibility, ete., they were 


those reported by the claimant or pensioner. Asa matter of policy, the Veterans’ Administration does not 
check the correctness of earnings and other income data except in cases of reasonable doubt. 
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TABLE 5.—Distribution of disability pensioners by age groups ' 


Pereentage of veteran Percentage of veteran 
pensioners in speci- pensioners in speci- 
fied age group fied age group 
Age group —— “ . Age group acliitied ttle gene tite, 
Cumula- Cumula- 
In group | tive (from In group | tive (from 
| bottom up) bottom up) 
Age 19 or under (2) 5O to 54. 1.3 | 50.4 ye 
20 to 24 . (2) 55 to 59 14.8 89.1 5 
25 to 29 1.8 100.0 || 60 to 64 36.2 74.3 my 
30 to 34 2.6 98.2 || 65 to 69 33.0 | 38.1 5 
35 to 39 1.9 95. 6 70 to 74 4.1 5.1 
40 to 44 1.8 93.7 || 75 to 79 1.0 1.0 
45 to 49 1.5 91.9 || 80 and over (?) 


ere 


! Source of this and the following tables, except where otherwise indicated: Veterans’ Administration 
sample survey of World War I, World War II, and Korean conflict veteran pensioners on roll, March 1955. 
2 Less than 4 of 1 percent. 





b. Family status 

There was a slight preponderance among the disability pensioners 
of those married or with a dependent chila (55 percent) over those 
veterans without a dependent (45 percent). This ratio was virtually 
the same for World War I veterans (56 percent with, 44 percent with- 
out wife or dependent child). Among World War II veterans, the 
groups were almost even, with a slight majority going the other way: 
49 percent with, as against 51 percent without either wife or child. 
Korean conflict veterans showed a substantially smaller proportion 
of veterans with wife or child.”! 

Degree of disability 

The disability pensioners of 1955 were a severely disabled group. 
One-fourth of them were disabled 100 percent, another one-fourth had 
ratings from 70 to 90 percent. Thus one-half the disability pensioners 
were disabled from one or more permanent impairments to a degree 
which under present law and regulations is considered to constitute 
‘permanent total” disability at any age. Four-fifths of the disability 
pensioners had a disability of at least 60 percent, almost 9 in 10 had a 
disability of 50 percent or more. At the other end of the scale, 
merely 3 percent had disabilities of only 10 or 20 percent. (See 
table 6 and chart I.) 


TARLE 6.—Distribution of disability pensioners by combined disability ratings 












pensioners with speci- pensioners with speci- 
fied disability rating | fied disability rating 
Combined disability = hee: Combined disability Oe a eee ee 
rating (percent) rating (percent) 
Cumulative 
In group | (from In group 
bottom up) 


| 
Percentage of veteran | Percentage of veteran 
} 
| 
' 


;Cumulative 
(from 
bottom up) 





1.1 60 ieee emeee 29.9 80. 8 
20 1.8 | 98.9 || 70.. deidasntiols 17.0 | 50.9 
i 3.1 | 97.1 || 80 ares 7.8 | 33. 9 
40 4.3 94.0 90 - Stall : 2.0 | 26. 1 
50 8.9 24.1 


9 | 89.7 || 100 5.34. ¥ 24.1 | 


2! However, on account of the small number of Korean conflict cases included in the sample the actual per- 
centage ratio is not statistically reliable 
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Cuart I 


percentage VA DISABILITY PENSIONERS BY 
Disab DEGREE OF DISABILITY 


5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 
10 a * 


f OO 2.6 % Legend: 
i e#@¢ 
Percent of Pensioners in 
pe I. 8 % 


CO BREE 4.4 % All Ages 


30 Picea] 3.1 % Oy Ages 65 and Over 


2 @ @ ¢@@¢ @¢ @ 
OOOO 6.7 &% 


40 Peete] 4.3 % 


KK 
OOOO 8.8% 





50 eee cee ee oO! See” a 





* + . ° *eetee’s oce OOO bts 
6 0 cotta at ease e © ‘eo wees est wo ,0ce ea “ee eeete Mi 29.9 % 
FF FG tt tartar atatatatatatatat 
, 7 0 ¢¢¢ 6666606 
LO MM SS) 26.1 % 


PPP MPP PPA AIA AIPA ?S a2 





70 Peers seettesssceteee ess! 17.0 % 
PEELE EYE 
DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOI 14.6 % 


Oe EE Ot oe Oe Ot Oo Oe Oe oe 


7.8% 
8 0 SOOOOOOUt 7.2 % 


©. 6.6 6.6 6 6 ¢ 


Oe le el el el 


nat] 2.0 % 
90 Od 1.7 % 





ote eee e et atte ree? ° 
OORT a hae ee 


24.1% 





Lm eM MMM KKK KAA 


el a a a a el a el eS eee 


onto? Oo a ~ 
100 III RR 
PIII 12.4% 


0 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 


Source: Veterans Administration (Sample Survey of World War I, World War 
II, and Korean Conflict Disability Pensioners on Roll, March 1955) 
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(1) Degree of disability and age.—When cross-related to age, several 
further disability characteristics become evident. (See chart I and 
tables 7 and 8.) 

First, as was to be expected on the basis of existing law and regula- 
tions, veterans age 65 or over accounted for practically the entire 
group of cases, small as it was, with a disability of less than 30 percent.” 


TABLE 7.—Distribution of disability pensioners in major age groups by combined 
disability ratings 


| Percentage of veteran pensioners with specified disability rating in each age 
group ! 
Combined disability rating 
(percent) 





| 
19 and | 20 to 54 | 55 to 59 | 60 to 64 | 65 to 69 | 70 and [All ages} Under | 65 and 
| under | over 65 | over 


s1.0/ 19.0] 100.0] 0.0! 100.0 


Rs oO 2 ma | @ Eee (2) 

~ Bie oasis : Gol O. | ued 8.7) 740° 3% Steet 47 95.3 
pe mee te (2) 1.0 x71 137 65.3 16.3] 100.0| 184] 81.6 
40 ee ei 8 4.7| 17.6 63. 2 14.5] 100.0 asi] 060 77 
50 K, (a) | (2) 2.4 30.3 60. 4 6.9] 100.0 32.7 | 7.3 
60 as en (2) 3.2 16.9 46.4 22.6} 3.9] 1000) 665; 33.5 
70 : s (2) 5.5 21.6 39.9| 20.1! 3.9] 100.0 7.0} 33.0 
80 ; (2) | 5.7 18.2 40.3 30. 1 5.7} 100.0 64. 2 35.8 
- ee : (2) 6.9 18.4 42.0 27.7 5.0] 100.0 21. 222 
ees | (2) 32.9 15.6} 31.8 16.6 3.1] 100.0] 80.3 19.7 

' ' 


1 All rows add up to 100 percent. 
3 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Not necessarily to be expected, but evident beyond any doubt, 
was the strong prevalence of severe disabilities even among veteran 
pensioners age 65 and over. This appears both from the relatively 
high percentages of aged veterans in the groups with higher disability 
ratings and, more distinctly, from the distribution of disability ratings 
among veteran pensioners in each of the upper age brackets. The 
majority in each 5-year age bracket 65 and over were disabled 60 
percent or more. 


TABLE 8.—Distribution of disability pensioners in upper age groups by combined 
disability ratings 


{In percent] 








Combined disability rating (percent) Age 65to | Age 70to | Age 75to | Age 80 and 
69 | 74 79 over 

uct ace sia icin dea daiiaataliee tidal 2.6 3,2 4.8 5.0 
cians tases bases al al ies telah 4.0 7.3 4.8 10.0 
30 J 6.2 11.7 Rien £24. de bed.0. 
40 8.3 11.3 9.7 20.0 
50_- Psa er ae : ne 16.3 12.1 Bee Soke 
60. cepwautenuoanaatuitwtel dined bel 26.8 18.9 29.1 30.0 
70... Sica taha " e , 15. 0 12.1 9.7 20.0 
80.__- ao 7.3 9.7 10.0 
90 ie ed oe : ; 1.6 ae NoGemnee onal aieebeneie . 
100 ; i . J 12.1 | 13.7 17.7 5.0 
a Oe ee tO eb eee 2Au 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 








22 A sprinkling of younger veterans in that group was due to exceptional special rulings made under 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in cases of somewhat younger veterans who were in 
fact unemployable. 
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(2) Degree of disability and family status.—If there is a consistent 
relationship between disability and family status, it is not apparent 
from available tabulations. By far the heaviest concentrations of 
disabled veterans with a dependent were in 2 disability groups, to wit: 
those 60 percent and those 70 percent disabled, which accounted for 
approximately one-third and one-fifth, respectively, of the disabled 
veterans with a wife and/or dependent child or children. These are 
the same two disability classes showing the heaviest concentration of 
cases without dependents as well. By and large, the distribution of 
both groups, by combined disability ratings, showed no very marked 
differences. (See table 9.) 


TaBLE 9.—Distribution of disability pensioners with and without dependents by 
combined disability ratings 


7 : ‘ 
Percentage of veteran | Percentage of veteran 
pensioners i pensioners 


Combined disability Combined disability 


rating (percent) ee 1] rating (percent) . " 
With de- | Without de- || | With de- | Without de- 
pendents | pendents | pendents pendents 


| 
| 





d. Mortality 


Another way of evaluating the severity of disablement of the 
group of disability pensioners as a whole was to examine the mortality 
rates prevailing among them. Information on mortality was not 
obtained through the special sample survey referred to in the fore- 
going. Rather, another special study was undertaken of basic data 
pertaining to World War I and World War 1] disability pensioners 
furnished by the Veterans’ Administration. The design and method 
of this mortality investigation is explained in an appendix and a de- 
tailed account of the findings is given there.” 

Stated in summary fashion, the findings of the mortality investiga- 
tion bore out the conclusion drawn from the disability analysis. Asa 
group, pensioners, notably World War IL pensioners, were found to be a 
severely impaired group, the latter comparable in their mortality 
rate to persons drawing monthly income benefits under the “per- 
manent and total” disability provisions of commercial life insurance 
policies. 

The mortality rates over selected periods of time of both World 
War I and World War II disability pensioners are shown in chart II 
as percentages of the mortality rate of totally disabled policyholders 
drawing a monthly income from commercial life insurance companies 
by reason of their disability. 


% Seeappendix E. Mortality Rates Among Veterans Receiving Disability Pensions. 
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Cuart II 


MORTALITY RATES AMONG VETERANS RECEIVING VA DISABILITY PENSIONS 
(NONSERVICE-~CONNECTED) 


As Percentage of Mortality Among Totally Disabled Policy Holders 
of Commercial Life Insurance Companies 






60% 
1943 194 1945 1946 1947 1948 19h9 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


- Year - 






The drastic fall which is evident in the mortality rate of World War | 
veteran pensioners after 1946 was probably due largely to declining 
employment opportunities. During the preceding period of manpower 
scarcity the less seriously disabled among them very likely had em- 
ployment and earnings which made them ineligible for pensions. 
Thus only the most severely disabled were left on the rolls, and their 
mortality rate was correspondingly high. As the unusual employ- 
ment opportunities of the war years disappeared, the accession to the 
roll of the less disabled served to lower the mortality rate of the group. 
Another extraneous influence which may explain the consistently lower 
level of the mortality rate after 1948, was the reduction in the eligibil- 
ity requirement pertaining to the degree of disability for those aged 
55 or over by Extension 5 to the Veterans’ Administration Rating 
Schedule. 
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e. Income from veterans’ pension 


A little over half (54 percent) of the current disability pensioners 
drew at the “standard” rate of $66.15 per month or $793.80 for a full 
year. Only 4 percent drew the top rate of $135.45 monthly or 
$1,625.40 annually by reason of complete helplessness. The remain- 
der—2 out of 5—drew the in-between rate of $78.75 monthly or $945 
for a full year which is payable to those who are 65 or older or have 
been on the pension roll for 10 years without interruption. 

(1) Pension income and family status.—There is no significant differ- 
ence in this distribution between those with, and those without, a de- 
pendent. (See table 10.) 





TaBLeE 10.—Distribution of disability pensioners by monthly rate of pension and by 
family status 


[In percent] 





Pereent Monthly rate of disability pension 
Types of cases of cases | a 
of each | 
| type All rates $66.15 $78.75 | $135.45 
ie ccareennest | 100.0] 100.0} 53.9 41.9 ‘2 
Cases with dependents. --_-- Fi _— 55.0 | 100. 0 53.4 42.1 | 4.5 
Cases without dependents. ate 45.0 | 100.0 54. 6 41.7 | 3.7 


(2) Pension income and degree of disability—When related to the 
degree of disablement, the intermediate rate shows a strong tendency 
to vary inversely with the severity of disability. This is a conse- 
quence of the fact that veterans age 65 and above command this 
favored rate while at the same time qualifying—all other things being 
equal—on the basis of a less severe disability. The top rate, on the 
other hand, is practically reserved for those of any age found 100 per- 
cent disabled according to schedule. (See table 11.) 


TABLE 11.—Distribution of disability pensioners by monthly rate of pension and by 
combined disability rating 








| Percentage of veteran pensioners with specified ecom- 
bined disability ratings receiving monthly disability 











Combined disability rating | pension of— 
(percent) ik a 
| 
| $66.15 $78.75 | $135.45 All rates 
stitial a | ~ . e! = seid . 
ee eye pdwetanl (*) 100.0 | (‘) 100 
ie. Eee a Ra ek ee ches Said 4.7 95. 3 | () 100 
SRE ous 23. oo venekaateRs aeccabedae 20.2 79. 8 | () 100 
Paranda kyon cheet came ees te bon aienal | 22.1 77.9 @) 100 
50_- | 35.6 64.4 () 100 
Ores ots 63.0 37.0 (4) 100 
a Ate ee a 63.4 36.6 | (‘) 100 
IRE cei nat gic cak acacia iedingacce Macmad | 59.1 40.9 () 100 
Wins 61.8 | 38.2 (4) 100 
100. 56.1 | 27.9 16 100 


| 


! Less than 0.05 percent. 
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(3) Pension income by war.—The clearest differentiation by rate is 
discernible in comparing disability pensioners of different wars. 
(See table 12.) 


TABLE 12.—Disability pensioners’ rate of pension by war 





| | 
Percent of cases 
Percent 
of total 

cases , World Korean 
f War II conflict 
|- nshecatlaeeta beens 





Annual pension rate 


$793.80_....- 
NE ts 5 
$1,005.60.......... 


Nine out of ten World War II veterans drew at the “‘basic’’ rate. 
By contrast, half the World War I veterans qualified for 1 of the 2 
preferred rates, chiefly the intermediate rate. Primarily, of course, 
this reveals the tie-in between the intermediate pension rate on the 
one hand, and age or duration of disablement on the other. Few of 
the World War II veterans were either 65 years old or on the pen- 
sion roll for 10 years. 

By contrast, a higher percentage of veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict qualified for the top rate by reason of a markedly 
higher percentage among these two groups of helpless veterans in need 
of constant care. Since battle injuries or other service disabilities are 
not involved to any substantial extent, this greatly increased ratio of 


the belplons among veterans of the more recent conflicts is explained 


probably by the fact that those most severely disabled through 
accident or sickness in civil life are subject to a higher mortality rate 
and, therefore, tend to constitute a falling proportion of the total 
group the longer the period that has elapsed from the start of the 
accessions due to a given war.” 

When relating the pension amount to other income received it is 
shown, as one would expect, that the percentage of those pensioners 
drawing the top rate by reason of helplessness and who had also other 
resources was much smaller than that of either of the other two 
groups. As between these other two groups, however, those receiving 
the higher pension by reason of age or length of disablement tended 
to receive also the higher incomes from other sources. (See table 13.) 


# Battle injuries and other service-connected disabilities play some role in the pension programs. Such 
disabilities can be considered along with those sustained in civil life in arriving at a combined disability 
rating for pension purposes. Therefore, veterans with a wartime service-connected disability of 40 percent 
(for which a monthly compensation benefit is payable at a rate of $66) and even more those with a lesser 
service-connected disability (commanding a smaller monthly compensation benefit) stand to gain financially 
if they can qualify for a pension, 
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TaBLE 13.—Disability pensioners’ distributien by rate of pension and by 1954 
income, exclusive of VA pension 


Percent of pensioners in income class by annua! pension rates 
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The frequency, size, and composition of such other income will be 
considered next. 


jf. Other income and its sources 


The great majority of veteran pensioners depended entirely or 
almost entirely upon their pension because they had no income beside 
it, or only very little.* 

Thirty-seven percent reported no income whatever other than their 
pension. Another 13 percent had incomes ranging from $1 to $300 
in 1954. Thus half of all disability pensioners had outside incomes 
of less than $300 in that year. Nearly two-thirds had outside incomes 
below $600, and almost three-fourths less than $900. At the other 
end, nearly one-tenth had incomes in 1954, in addition to their 
pensions, of more than $1,800. (See table 14.) 

(1) Outside income and family status—Since the statutory limits 
on outside income vary for those beneficiaries with a dependent and 
those without, it is instructive to examine each group separately. 

Among disability pensioners without a wife or child, nearly one-half 
bad no income in 1954 other than their pension. Another one-seventh 
had outside incomes ranging from $1 to $300, and yet another one- 
seventh from $301 to $600. Thus, three-fourths in all had no outside 
income or had outside annual incomes of $600 or less. Nearly 9 in 10 
received from zero to $900 in that year. At the upper end of the 
scale, about 1 in 20 attained or exceeded the $1,400 cut-off or came 
within a $200 margin of that limit in 1954.% (See chart II] and 
table 15.) 


33 The income data related here pertain to the calendar year 1954 as reported by veteran pensioners in their 
annual income questionnaire in early 1955. 

2% Veterans with higher outside incomes in 1954 than those statutorily allowed a pensioner were on the 
roll in 1955 because they had reason to expect less outside income in that year and subject to the realization 
of this expectation. 
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Among the disability pensioners with a wife and/or dependent child, 
those without any outside income at all in 1954 constituted a smaller, 
yet substantial, fraction, representing over one-fourth of the total in 
that group. Another one-fourth of that group had outside income 
ranging from $1 to $600. One-tenth had from $600 to $900. Thus 6 
out of 10 veteran pensioners with a dependent fell within the lower 
one-third of the range of permissible outside income. By contrast 
only 6 out of 100 actually attained or exceeded that maximum of 
$2,700 in 1954, or came within $300 of attaining the statutory maxi- 
mum. (See chart IV and table 16.) 

(2) Outside income and degree of disability —In examining outside 
income and the sources of such income in conjunction with the degree 
of disability, one finds—as one would expect to find—that the pro- 
portion with no income outside of their pension or with very little 
outside income rises perceptibly with the degree of disablement. 
When outside income is broken down into work income and retirement 
income, the same inverse correlation is not clearly discernible with 
regard to work income, especially in the two lowest brackets. To 
pensioners in these outside income brackets work as a source of in- 
come was either unavailable or was productive of only small amounts 
in the great majority of cases, regardless of degree of disablement. 
In the income classes above the two lowest, a variation in the pro- 

ortion of pensioners with income from work which is inversely re- 
{ated to the degree of disablement is noticeable, though not equally 
so in all income brackets. (See table 17.) 

With regard to retirement income, those more severely disabled 
clearly showed a higher degree of concentration in the brackets with no 
such income or with the least amounts. Conversely, for all income 


brackets except the lowest, there is a rdther consistent tendency for 
retirement income to be available to higher proportions of those with 
the lowest disabilities. It is, of course, plausible that the severity 
of the disability and its previous duration might account for either 
less of an opportunity to acquire or else more of a chance to exhaust 
retirement protection, or a combination of both. 
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Disability pensioners’ 1954 outside incomes, notably from work and retirement 


TABLE 17. 
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2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


“W ork 
**Retire- 


1 “All outside income” includes everything except the VA disability pension. 
income” includes wages and salaries and net profit from self-employment. 


ment income”’ includes OASI and all other retirement income, 
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A more detailed breakdown of both work and other income by source 
of such income serves to highlight the relative importance of each 
source, not as regards the size of income which it produced but with 
respect to the proportion of cases in each income class deriving some 
income from it. While the proportion of cases deriving some income 
from a given source rose for all sources with the amount of total out- 
side income, this tendency was most pronounced with regard to gross 
wages and salary. Annuities, and dividends and interest, though 
constituting lesser proportions, revealed a similarly pronounced rise in 
importance as sources in the higher i income brackets. OASI, on the 
other hand, was an important source of income for pensioners in all 
income brackets but the lowest. (See table 18.) 


TABLE 18.—Sources of outside income received in 1954 by disability pensioners o 
} 4 9] YI 
different income groups 





neermerane 
|Percentage of disability pensioners in each income group deriving income 
from specified sources ? 





Income class ! 


Total 
other 


wages Net | dendsor! rental Annul- OASI 
and | profits | interest | income | ties benefits 


i j 
Gross Divi- | Net | Ae, 
salaries | 





$600 and under biiitenahe 16. 
$601 to $900 35. 
$901 to $1,200 euea 41.! 
$1,201 to $1,400. __ Rise 51.4 | 
$1,401 to $1,800. __ ti 42. 6 

dui 41.! 
$2,101 to $2,400- __ 51. 
$2,401 to $2,700... modded 57. ! 
Over $2,700 87. 


‘ } 
BA. § 
32. 5 


21 


roe 


21 
29 


“J. 


~ 


| ~econ 


32. 4 | 





26. 4) ; 5.9 | 2. ( 16. 8.7 





1 The limiting amounts of each group exclude the VA disability pension. 
2 Rows do not add up to 100 percent. In the lowest bracket, not all pensioners have an income outside 
of their pension. In all brackets, some pensioners may have income from several outside sources. 


(3) Outside income and age.—In relating outside income to age, 
there does not seem to be a significant difference in the proportion 
with no other income than the pension or very little other income 
in the age groups | 25 to 54. Below age 25, all fall in this bottom 
bracket. In ages 55 to 64—perhaps due to the es using of the require- 

ments of “total disability’”’—a somewhat larger portion of pensioners 
fall in the higher income brackets. This is more distinctly true of 
pensioners aged 65 to 79. The cause, undoubtedly, is the presence of 
many persons in these age groups with eligibility for retirement bene- 
fits, notably OASI. Thus, in the higher-income brackets, the older 
groups, notably again from 65 to 79, show a somewhat stronger 
representation than the younger groups. Those age 80 and over, 
who had spent most of their working lives before becoming eligible for 
coverage under OASI or other retirement systems, show & sharp 
increase in the proportion of those in the no-income or low-income 
bracket. (See table 19.) 
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TABLE 19.—Disability pensioners of different age groups distributed by their 1954 
outside incomes 





Percentage of veteran pensioners in each age group who had ineome from al] 
outside sources falling within the following ranges 




















Age group . ) 
Under | $601 to | $901 to |$1,201 to| $1,401 tolgr.201 tols2,101 tols2,401 to| Over 
$600 900 | $1,200 | $1,400 | $1,800 | $2,100 | $2,400 | $2,700 | $2,700 
I inci neniaiii 100.0 (?) (') (') (4) (}) (1) (‘) (’) 
OP ee WU oo coeccoscede 75.6 | 6.7 5.4 oT’ 1.3 2.7 (1) 2.7 2.7 
ap 80 Se eats... 4 Sj. 78. 2 4.7 6.1 2.0 | 5.4 2.7 (’) (‘) @) 
Sp tO Se yews. ........-..-... 79.4) 6.3 2.6 3.5 4.4 () (1) 2.6 (1) 
40 to 44 years__.__....-..--- 77.3) 4.7 5.6 2.8 1.0 3.7 1.8 28) () 
IE SII sis cee papesin chica 72.7 4.5 11.3 2.2 2.2 (@) 4.5 2.2 @) 
Op 60.0) 0... 5-4... 74.3 8.1 2.7 4.0 2.7 2.7 (*) 1.3 4.0 
J... ee 68.0 | 7.8 5.3 3.6 | 6.2 3.6 2.3 1.8 1.0 
60 to 64 years________. 68.1 | 8.1 7.3 4.2 5.1 2.4 2.0 1.6 (‘) 
65 to 69 years______- 61.8 | 14.1 10. 1 4.5 7.9 3.4 3. 6 2.4 1.8 
70 to 74 years_.__... ot 68 8 | 12.2 3.3 5.0 23 5.0 3.7 1.6 
a 55.0 16.6 6.6 5.0 6.6 (1) 6.6 3.3 (*) 
80 years and over._.___.___- 83.3 5.5 5.5 | 5.5 (*) (1) 1) () (1) 














1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Probably the most significant difference in the composition of 
outside income received by those disability pensioners under age 65 
and age 65 and over, respectively, was the availability of old-age and 
survivors insurance (OASI) benefits to many in the latter group. 
Nearly one-half of those who in 1954 had attained age 65 and thus 
were eligible for benefits under that program, provided they fulfilled 
certain other conditions, actua)ly qualified for OASI benefits. Taking 
only those disability pensioners who had any income at all other than 
their pension, 6 out of 10 derived all or a part of that outside income 
in the form of old-age and survivors insurance benefits. In terms 
of dollars, these benefits constituted over one-third of all outside 
income, averaging for the year 1954 $615 for each recipient. (See 
tables 20a and 20b.) 

Further tabulations of the survey data on outside income of disa- 
bility pensioners are shown in an appendix.” 


(g) Total income and its composition 


From the pensioner’s point of view, what counts most is the total 
income derived from both pension and other sources. At current 
rates, the total annual income of a disability pensioner who was on 
the roll during an entire year could be no less than $793.80, the 
amount of pension at the ‘‘basic’’ rate. For those in receipt of the 
intermediate preferred rate (payable at age 65 or upon 10 years of 
uninterrupted receipt of pension) it could be no less than $945. Dis- 
regarding the case of helpless veterans in receipt of the top rate, the 
total amount of annual earnings for a disability pensioner without 
dependents could thus equal but not exceed $945+$1,400=$2,345; 
or, for one with a dependent, $945+$2,700=$3,645.?"" 

37 See appendix D. Special Survey of a Sample of Veteran and Widow Pensioners in 1954, 
2s Before October 1954, these rates were lower, see p. 73, footnote 16. Since current rtaes prevailed at 


the time of the survey in March 1955 and were reported in the returns, annual pension incomes of those on 
the rol] at that time were computed on this basis. 
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Tabulation of the returns on actual earnings of disability pensioners 
included in the sample showed that almost half of all disability pen- 
sioners, including those with and without dependents, fell consider- 
ably below even the lower of these cutoff points. About 45 percent 
of them had total incomes below $1,100.2% Together they received 
little over one-quarter of the income received by all disability pen- 
sioners—virtually all of it from pensions. By contrast, only one-tenth 
of all disability pensioners were found to have received total incomes 
ranging upward of $2,600. Yet that one-tenth of the cases accounted 
for 22 percent of the total income received by the whele group, Of 
this, their pension constituted only one-third, two-thirds coming 
from outside sources. (See chart V.) 

(1) Composition by source.—In terms of the composition of the in- 
come received, for the group as a whole the disability pension consti- 
tuted two-fifths of total income, work income a little under one-fifth. 
OASI and other sources yielded the remaining one-fifth. These 
averages, however, veil marked differences in the pereentage of dollar 
income from each of these sources out of total income as one moves 
from the next to the lowest to the highest income bracket. (The 
lowest bracket included practically no income other than pension 
income.) Thus, work income produced from one-twentieth to two- 
thirds of total income, the proportion rising steadily with rises in total 
income. OASI income, tending to be leveled by mimimum and max- 
imum benefit limits, produced its highest rate of about one-seventh of 
total income in the $1,701 to $2,000 bracket. In the higher brackets 
it amounted to lesser parts of the total. Income from all other sources, 
except the pension, was a substantial portion of the total in the income 
brackets upward of $1,700. The pension itself represented in fairly 
even progression a varying portion of total income—decreasing from 
over nine-tenths in the $800 to $1,100 bracket (the first containing 
income from sources other than the pension) to one-sixth of total 
income at the very top. (See table 21.) 

(2) Total income and family status ——Comparing the total income 
situation of those with a wife or child and those without a dependent, 
over one-third of the former and two-fifths of the latter were in 
receipt of yearly incomes of less than $1,100. This meant that they 
had nothing but, or little else but their pension to live on. Relating 
total earnings in either group to maximum permissible earnings, 
approximately two-thirds of the cases in either group had incomes 
falling below the halfway mark of the maximum incomes allowed 
them. (See table 22 and charts VI and VII.) 

27b This figure and all subsequent figures pertaining to total] annual earnings of pensioners reflect the 


higher pension rates effective since October 1954 which were used in computing pension income for one 
whole year. 
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CHart V 


ALL VA BISABILITY PENSIONERS — TOTAL INCOME BY SOURCE 


oe? 2 3 Percent of Total In- 
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3500 Pensioners 
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Source: Veterans Administration (Sample Survey of World War I, World 
War II and Korean Conflict Veterans on Pension Roll, March 1955) 
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CuHart VI 


DISABILITY PENSIONERS WITHOUT DEPENDENTS - TOTAL INCOME INCLUDING 
VA PENSION, BY SOURCE 








Percent 50-5 Percent 
30 30 
Legend: 
BSS Percent of total number of cases on roll 
a oat 25 
25 VA pension as percent of total incane 
received by all pensioners 
(C__] Other income as percent of total incame 
received by all pensioners 
0a a0 a rae oe 20 
15 15 
10 10 
SCE SB oR Oe 5 
BS é 
$600 


$801 $1101 $101 $1701 $2001 $2301 Over 
&Under ~1100 -1,00 -1700 -2000 -2300 ~2600 $2600 
=~ Amnual Income - 


Source: VA Sample Survey of World War I, World War II and Korean Confliet 
Veterans on Pension Roll March 1955. 
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(3) Total income by age.—An analysis of the pensioners’ total in- 
come by age of pensioner shows that those aged 65 or over were 
substantially better off than those under age 65. More than one- 
third of the cases under age 65 in 1954 received $800 per annim or 
less; an additional one-fifth had frem $801 to $1,100. More than 
half the cases below 65 had total incomes, including their pension of 
less than $1,400. By contrast, only 2 out of a hundred disability 
pensioners age 65 or over had total incomes as low as $800 or under. 
Only 30 percent had less than $1,100. Another 30 percent had in- 
comes ranging from $1,400 to $2,000. In addition to the higher pen- 
sion rate payable at age 65, undoubtedly the receipt of OASI and 
other annuity benefits coming due at age 65 accounted for this more 
favorable financial situation of the older as compared with the younger 
disability pensioners. From one-half to two-thirds of the disability 
pensioners age 65 and over in the total income brackets upward of 
$1,100 were receiving OASI benefits in 1954. The average amount of 
these OASI benefits in that year ranged from $321 to $875. (See 
tables 22 and 23, and charts VIII and IX.) 


TABLE 23.— Disability pensioners age 65 and over in receipt of OASI benefits in 1954, 
by total income, including \'A pension 


| 


Percent of | Percent of | Total OAST A verage 























Annual income indicator cases in cnses receiv- | paid OASI 
income class ing OASI | benefit 
i i ile ccsnceccaswapeansscousdendes | 22 Gi Shisases 

, 8 2 eee oe 27.2 59 $3, 438 £95, AO 

$1,101 to $1,400 | 13.0 | 50.0 | 47, £67 321 
$1,401 to $1,700 17. 2 | $5.3 | 120 337 61.46 
$1,701 to $2,000 12.2 64 8 126 066 712. 24 
$2,001 to $2,300 7.5 46.3 74.119 | 780 20 
$2,301 to $2,600 6.2 60.0 | 62, °67 | 749. 42 
$2,601 to $2,900 4.6 56.0 44.994 | 774 21 
$2,901 to $3,200 a7 50.0 36 751 875. 02 
$3,201 to $3,500 3.0 | 54.4 26. 263 | 709 @5 
$3,501 to $3,800 1.6 60.0 16 558 | 788. 47 
$3,801 to $4,100. 5 66. 6 3.396 | 424.75 
$4,100 to $4,400 5 54.5 | 4.931 | R30. 17 
OVE Bi edhnte dake svbdsacnsensudcebedsscees .6 53.8 | 3. 197 | 455. 29 
AD 00008 ..2 « cnccccsbtiinliiccdeaee 100. 0 561, 748 614.0 


a 
~ 
wo 


Additional tabulations showing various combinations of the incomes 
of aged disability pensioners from selected sources are included in an 
appendix.” 

8. WIDOW PENSIONERS’ CHARACTERISTICS 
a. Age 

Nine out, of ten widows in the 1-percent sample of “new wars’’ 
widow pensioners were at or over age 50. Yet omy one-sixt! cf t e 
total group fad attained or passed are 65. T!e t! ree 5-year ace 
brackets containing the largest proportions of widow pensioners were 
age 50 to 54 (over one-sixth), 55 to 59 (nearly one-third), and 60 to 64 
(over one-fifth). Together, this 15-year age span accounted for 7 
out of 10 widows on the roll. (See chart X and table 24.) 


% See appendix D. Special Survey ofa Sample of Veteran and Widow Pensioners in 1955. 
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CuHart X 
WIDOW PENSIONERS BY AGE GROUPS 


Percent of 
Total Number 
of Cases 


45-L9 50-54 55-59 
- Age Group - 


VA Sample Survey of World War I, World’War II and Korean Conflict 
Widow Pensioners on Roll March 1955 


TABLE 24.— Widow pensioners by age group ! 
| 


Percentage of widow pen- Percentage of widow pen- 
sioners in specified age sioners in specified age 
group group 

Age group ee ae ate Age group 


—_—_— 


Cumulative Cumulative 
In group from bottom 


up 


—. 


. ne SssB 
wooonrenre 


0. .0 
‘ 9 
1, 5 
1. 9 
2. 3 | 
5. 7 





1 Unless otherwise indicated, the source of the data on death pensioners shown above and in the following 
isa VA survey of a selected sample of 1,percent of the. widows,of World War I, World War II, and Korean 
conflict veterans who were on the pension roll on “Mar. 31, 1955. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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b. Family status and pension income 


Only one-sixth of all the widow pensioners had minor or dependent 
children. Among those with children, there were only 3 cases each 
of widows with 2 children and widows with 3 or more children, re- 
spepene: for every 10 cases of widows with 1 child. However, 
these percentages varied greatly between widows of the two world 
wars. Only 1 out of 7 World War I widows had children; most of 
these had just 1 child. By contrast, 2 out of 3 World War II widows 
had children, a majority of them more than 1. (See table 25.) 


TarLE 25.—Family responsibilities and monthly pension rates of widow pensioners 





| Percentage of widow pension cases in each group 


Monthly pension rate Widow only, | Widow with | Widow with | Widow with | Widow with 
$50.40 | 1 child, 2 children, 3children, | 4 children, 
| $63 $70.56 | $85.68 ! 
enn 


| 
| 


War of entitlement: 
All ‘“‘new”’ wars ; 10. 3 
World WarI_..- : 9 
World War IT " 26. 
Korean conflict () 


1 Includes a fraction of a percent with more than 4 children drawing higher rate of pension. 
2 Less than 9.05 percent. 
3 Not enough cases to count statistically. 


Since the pension rate for a widow is determined by the number of 
minor or helpless children dependent upon her, if any, the rate distri- 
bution follows the distribution of dependent children as shown above. 
There is no limitation on the number of dependent children on whose 
behalf the widow is entitled to an increment in her pension amount. 
However, only a small fraction of a percent have more than four 
children. Thus, for all practical purposes, the annual pension income 
for widow pensioners on the roll the entire year at current rates 
varied between $604.80 and $1,209.60. 


c. Other income and its sources 


The income in 1954 from all sources other than the pension of fully 
three-fourths of all the widow pensioners of the ‘“‘new wars”’ was $1,200 
or less—if any. ‘Together, these three-fourths of all the widow 
pensioners accounted for just over half of all outside income received. 
Nearly one-third of the widows had no income other than the pension. 
For those that had outside income, work was the source which pro- 
duced in most income brackets, especially in the upper ones, the 
largest share of such income. Other sources, however, though pro- 
ductive of less income, were available in more instances. (See chart 


XI and table 26.) 
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(1) Different sources of income.—A further breakdown of these in- 
come sources into their constituent parts, showing the percentage of 
widow pensioners in a given outside income bracket who actually 
derived an income from any of the sources enumerated reveals, first 
of all, the importance of wage and salaried employment as the most 
frequent source of income of widows in all income brackets. Further- 
more, it shows a more or less consistent increase in the percentage of 
those having some income from this source as their income from all 
outside sources rises. Only the ‘annuities’? and “OASI” columns 
reveal a similar pattern, albeit less consistently. (See table 27.) 


TaBLe 27.—Widow pensioners in different income groups: Outside income by 
source 


Percentage of widow pensioners in each income class who received any 
income from che following scources: 
Income from all sources 
except VA pension 
Gross Net Net Annui- Divi- Other 
wages or} profits rental ties dends or | income ! 
salaries income inte 


Py 
~~ 


$601 to $900 

$901 to $1,200 
$1,201 to $1,300 
$1,301 to $1,400 
$1,401 to $1,800 
$1,801 to $2,100_. 
$2,101 to #2,400- .- 
$2,401 to $2,700... - 
Over $2,700 


Pon 


bat at tet tt 
PO > CO 
et et et 

obasS=Sow 

—Oe = Oho © 


COnroawan@ee 


DAOM Om wo rITE9 
— 


Ie a ORO 
ew a RD 
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AOACwanNan ae 
oe ko bt ee meee 
NWRMANWRMOONWH 
QARADRNHH OM 


wre 
aaa: 


~ 
_~ 
~ 


1 All sources other than those enumerated and excepting VA death pensions. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


(2) Outside income and family status ——Considering separately the 

eat majority of widow pensioners who did not have a minor or help- 
ess child in their care, it appears that more than three-fourths had 
outside incomes ranging in 1954 from $900 downward to zero. More 
than one-third had none. At the other extreme, only 1 in 8 widows 
attained or came within $200 of attaining the maximum amount of 
$1,400 of permissible outside income. Work was an important source 
of outside income, both in terms of the proportion of widows working 
and of outside income accounted for by earnings. OASI income— 
being accessible to widows under 65 only if they had a minor child in 
their care—accounted for less than one-fifth of the recipients of outside 
income and also of the amounts received. (See chart XII and table 
28.) 
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Cuart XII 
WIDOW PENSIONERS WITHOUT DEPENDENTS - ALL INCOME, EXCLUDING VA PENSION, BY SOURCE 
Percent 
25 
Legend: 
- } Percent of al) cases 
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Widow pensioners with one or more dependent children showed a 
rather different distribution and composition of outside income. Only 
one-sixth had no income at all outside of their pension, and an equal 

roportion had outside incomes ranging in 1954 from $1 to $600. 
still, over one-half had less than $1,200 and, despite a more even 
distribution in the upper brackets, only 1 in 10 attained or came 
within $300 of attaining the allowable maximum, in their case $2,700. 
Work as a source of outside income figured most prominently in the 
wee income brackets. OASI, however, exceeded work as a source 
of income in most of the lower income brackets both in the number of 
cases benefited and in the amount of income it produced. For the 
whole group having outside income, OASI produced 33 percent of 
such income, going to 59 percent of the cases. (See chart XIII and 
table 29.) 

On the whole, a somewhat smaller portion of widow pensioners age 
65 and over were without any outside income than was true of younger 
widows. This was due, undoubtedly, to the availability to some of 
them of OASI and other retirement income. On the other hand, the 
great majority was accounted for at a lower level of income than that 
of the younger widow pensioners. (See tables 30 and 31.) 
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(3) Outside income and age.—OASI loomed large in the outside 
income distribution of widow pensioners age 65 and over, although 
for the group as a whole it was somewhat less of a resource both in 
terms of cases and amounts than for widows of all ages with a de- 
pendent child. This is explained by the fact that the eligibility pro- 
visions under OASI favor the young widow with child by making it 
possible for her to draw bene fits on merely “currently insured” status 
of the deceased insured, whereas the aged widow’s deceased husband 
must have been ‘fully insured” to leave her entitled. Work income 
was available to far fewer widows over 65 than under. 

(4) Regional variations in outside income.—Compared on a geograph- 
ical basis, outside incomes varied from a low mean income in 1954 of 
$466 for widows residing in the South, to a high of $637 received by 
those residing in the North Central States. (See table 32.) 


TABLE 32.—Widow pensioners’ outside incomes compared on a regional basis 


Percentage Mean out- 
| of all widow | side income 
|} pensioners of widow 
| who reside pensioners 
| in region who reside 

in region ! 


Census region 


North Central 2 
North East 3... 
South 4 


1 These amounts exclude the VA pension. However, the average takes into account all cases, including 
those without any outside income. 

2 Region includes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

3 Region includes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

4 Region includes Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

» 5 Region includes Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


d. Widow pensioners’ total income 


Three out of five widow pensioners received total annual incomes, 
including their pension, ranging from $1,200 downward to $600 (or 
less if they were on the roll a shorter period than the full year).** For 
those with a dependent the corresponding proportion was a bit over 
one-fourth, and for those without dependents it was two-thirds. 
World War IT widows as a group were better situated financially than 
World War I widows. However, this difference is substantially 
reduced when. widows of either war without dependents and those with 
dependents are paired off. 

(See chart X1V and table 33.) 


28a Annual incomes from the VA pension were computed at the current monthly rates; see footnotes 
27a and 27b above. 
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CHartT XIV 
WIDOW PENSIONERS - TOTAL INCOME, INCLUDING VA PENSION 
Percent 
Me) 
Percent of Cases by War 
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Source: VA Sample Survey of World War I, World War II and Korean Conflict 
Widow Pensioners on Roll, March 1955. 


(1) Sources of total income.—Among the various sources of total 
income, the pension represented the largest share in terms of dollars, 
larger than any other for those pensioners whose total income per 
year was below $2,000 or so. For those in most of the higher brackets, 
work—important as a source of income at all levels—exceeded the 
pension as an income producer. OASI reached its zenith, both in 
regard to the proportion of cases receiving benefits and the share of 
income produced, for those pensioners who fell into the total income 
brackets from $2,100 to $2,700. (See table 34.) 

(2) Total income variations by State of residence.—The relative pro- 
portion of the pension and ‘of other sources of income out of total 
income varied between States, as did the percentage of those without 
any outsideincome. These variations were very wide. (See table 35.) 
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TABLE 35.— Widow pensioners annual income, and its components, by State of 
residence ! 


| Mean Percent who had income greater 
Per- Percent | outside than pension from 
cent Average | without | income a 
State of all pension any in } | 
cases 2 | in dollars; outside dollars Work All non- 
income income |OASI Other) pension 
income 
' 
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1 Outside income received in 1954 plus pension computed for whole year on basis of rates payable from 
October 1954. 

2 Table adds to 99.5, rather than 100 percent due to rounding off to nearest 0.1 percent. 

3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


(3) Total income and age —About the same proportions of widows 65 
and over were found in each of the two lowest income brackets 
Practically all aged widows had total annual incomes (including the 
pension) of not over $2,100. The younger widows showed a more 
gradual distribution over the higher income brackets. Comparing 
only those widows without dependents, though, proportionately more 
of the younger than of the aged widows were in the very lowest earn- 
ings group—presumably because of the unavailability to them of 
retirement income. (See table 36.) 
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AN APPRAISAL OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





C. 


I, HISTORICAL 





Such aid and comfort as the pension laws have traditionally afforded 
to their beneficiaries used to come—prior to legislation enacted in 
connection with the “new wars’ (the world wars and the Korean 
conflict)—many years and even decades after the wars that gave rise 
to their claims. At that time, any disadvantage that a veteran or 
his family might have suffered due to such war or in its wake had 
either been remedied in the course of their later life or was long beyond 
repair. Even if veterans’ pensions were no longer being regarded as 
they had been in the 1820’s and 1830’s, merely or altogether as just 
‘‘an honorable provision for old soldiers of broken fortune,’’ their very 
timing precluded them from being much more. 

To state this historical fact is not to play down the social accom- 
plishment duly to be credited to the pension laws for veterans and 
survivors of veterans of the “‘old wars.’”’ In essence, the availability 
of these special benefits salvaged for large numbers of these old and 
dependent people a measure of self-respect as well as certain minimum 
comforts of life of which, in the absence of these pensions, they would 
have been deprived. That this accomplishment—limited and perhaps 
belated as it might appear by present-day standards—was an achieve- 
ment of sizable magnitude is vividly borne out by contemporary 
testimony. 

Two items in Niles’ Weekly Register for July 15, 1820, bespeak this 
point in lively fashion. One is the account of the rehabilitation by 
the pension of a venerable battle-tested lieutenant who had fallen on 
bad times: 

* * * He was, indeed, a fine-looking man, exceedingly well built, and about 
6 feet 2 inches high. But old age came upon him, and he could not support him- 
self by his labor—his spirit was broken as his constitution failed, and by some 
unknown neglect, or from some unknown cause, he was compelled to seek a refuge 
in the common poorhouse of the county, where the pension law of 1818 found him, 
cheerless and in misery. The amount allowed to him by that law brought him 
again into society and provided for him a private home; with this act of gratitude 
his spirit returned, and he still lives * * * to afford us an excellent sample of 
the ‘‘men of other days,’”’ contented and happy. 

The second item affords an insight into the worldly possessions of 
another pension apylicent, an old sergeant of the Revolutionary War 
of high and independent spirit but in needy circumstances. Pursu- 
ant to the pension law of 1820, he filed the following inventory of his 
assets: 


Five hundred dollars in cash in old continental paper money— 


tt ae a en bedan tenet at dn emaeekanebcntamcubetwaada Ga ae 
Sir Weniens iene ei fora an 3c bin ee ocd dns bid ckewesddccese » ie 
Three OTE BO ROEROORR, 6 nid = one ns oo 5 3 ie pom ane ned . 50 
ANE OTE LEED EL GT . 06 
Andirons, one leg,—shovel, no tongs____________-__--_---------- . 20 
See ees WGN 8 chal. de, ai ea ie Se 1. 00 
Tobacco box, and three feet pigtail....................-..--...- 10 
Three old prints of generals Washington, Putnam and Lee______-_~- invaluable. 


A heart, grateful for favors, and never depressed by misfortune ditto. 
So I am independent, tho’ I need the pension. 
A long list of illustrative examples pertaining to the later wars 


could easily be added to this necessarily anecdotal account from the 
reporis of the congressional Committees on Pensions. Only a few 
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cases, randomly selected, have been excerpted from the committee 
reports on private pension bills. 


H. R. 6713, Edward Hinman, Ward B, Hospital, United States Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, D. C., served in Company A, 23d Regiment, United States Infantry 
during certain Indian wars from May 20, 1867, to May 20, 1870. (Ctf. 6522.) 

He is drawing the maximum pension allowed for such service under act of 
March 4, 1917, as an Indian war veteran, $20 per month. 

With this bill he files a sworn statement to the effect that he is 79 years of age, 
owns no property, that his only income is that of his pension, and that he is 
afflicted with heart disease, varicose veins, and old age. Two lay witnesses 
testify that he has property in Iowa valued at from $800 to $1,000, from which 
he derives an income of about $6 per month. 

A physician testifies that soldier is old and infirm, that he broke one of his 
lower limbs a few years ago, and that he is afflicted with other infirmities usually 
incident to old age.?® 

H. R. 15456. Rebecca E. Hosier, aged 75 years, whose postoffice address is 
R. F. D., Cambridge City, Ind., is the widow of Adrian M. Hosier, late a private, 
Company C, 9th Regiment, Indiana Cavalry, from December 14, 1863, to June 
10, 1865, who was pensioner under certificate No. 859149, at the rate of $20 per 
month under act May 11, 1912. 

Claimant, who was married to soldier March 25, 1869, and lived with him as 
his wife to his death, April 12, 1914, was accepted as his legal widow and is now 
pensioned at $30 under act May 1, 1920. 

This claim is for the purpose of affording additional relief on account of Creswell 
C. Hosier, helpless and dependent son of soldier. Medical and other evidence 
shows him to have been an invalid and mentally unsound since birth, and crippled 
on left side as a result of paralysis. He has been adjudged of unsound mind by 
the court. He has no property or income.” 

H. R. 3125. Carrie E. Pickering, aged 56 years, whose postoffice address is 
769 39th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is the helpless and dependent daughter of 
Willard W. Pickering, late a private, Battery B, 5th Regiment, United States 
Actillery, from February 6, 1864, to February 6, 1867, who was pensioner under 
certificate No. 887699 at the rate of $27 per month, anc who died Octoner 8, 1914. 

The parents of this claimant were married October 1, 1859. The mother died 
February 17, 1926. 

Claimant is shown by evidence presented to be the legitimate daughter of the 
soldier. She has been a helpless and dependent person since she was 3 years of 
age because of chronic articular rheumatism and myocarditis. 

She has no property or income, and no one is legally bound to her support.3! 

S. 222. George W. Buckley, Beverly, W. Va., enlisted April 7, 1898, in Com- 
pany E, First West Virginia Infantry, and was honorably discharged February 4, 
1899. He filed a claim for pension under the general law October 30, 1899, on 
account of chronic diarrhea and disease of eyes, and later he abandoned the 
prosecution of the claim. He was allowed a pension by the Bureau of Pensions 
under the act of June 5, 1920, at the rate of $18 a month from July 6, 1920; 
increased to $24 from June 27, 1923; to $30 from October 8, 1923, which he is now 
drawing. 

The claimant is now 70 years of age. He has no property or means of support 
other than his pension. He is suffering from cancer of the liver, chronic diarrhea, 
and chronic arthritis, affecting the joints of the hands, elbows, and shoulders. 
He is very weak and confined to his bed most of the time; can take no solid food, 
living on milk and eggs; mind is more or less affected; talks wild and has hallucina- 
tions. Heis not expected to live very much longer.” 


If pensions could not help the soldier of the “old wars” in striking 
roots in civil life at the time he left the Armed Forces, they did offer 
either a preferred or, in fact, the only measure of relief available to 
many of those aged, dependent and in need. That they were a 
means of relieving need much superior to, and more desirable than, 
the poorhouse cannot be doubted. Yet, for a long time this dire 
alternative loomed on the horizon. A New York State statute passed 
as late as 1921 provides that no soldier should go to an almshouse but 


2? Reports of Committee on Pensions, U. S. Senate, 66th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., 1920, p. 84. 
3° Ibid., 66th Cong., 3d sess., 1921, p. 50. 

3! [bid., 70th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., 1929, p. 310. 

32 Ibid., 68th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., 1925, pp. 447-448 
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all soldiers should be cared for in their own homes. This may be 
taken as indicative of the way in which veterans’ pension laws had 
broken new ground deeades before general welfare laws followed suit. 
Thus, veterans’ pensions historically took the lead among the welfare 
programs. 

2. PRESENT 


Information derived from the survey of veteran and widow pen- 
sioners on the roll of the Veterans’ Administration in March 1955 
which was summarized in the foregoing section of this chapter permits 
certain comparisons between these groups of pensioners on the one 
hand, and groups similarly constituted but consisting of nonpensioners, 
on the other. The same information also permits evaluation of the 
extent to which the receipt of the pension affects the relative position 
between these groups. 

Veterans and widows aged 65 or over 

Those most readily identifiable among both veteran and widow 
pensioners and among the population at large are the aged. Two 
comparisons suggested ap age from sources available to the 
Commission: Census data on the 1954 income of the civilian popula- 
tion age 65 and over, and data on the 1951 income of OASI rec ipients 
aged 65 and over which were gathered by the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance in its national survey of OASI beneficiaries 
undertaken at the end of 1951. 

Both sets of figures have their limitations in regard to comparability 
with the group of pensioners. Persons in receipt of OASI old-age 
retirement benefits in December 1950 represented a select group 
with substantial attachment to the industrial and commercial, largely 
nonrural, labor force. Thus, their incomes are likely to have been 
above average, even in retirement, owing to better-than-average 
earnings in the past and better retirement protection from both public 
and private sources. Particularly those with partial suspension of 
OASI benefits due to substantial current earnings are likely to have 
higher incomes. This factor may be offset, or even outweighted, 
however, by the fact that the incomes reported are those for 1951. 
Since that time, the great majority of new accessions to the OASI 
rolls have benefitted from the ‘‘newstart”’ provision, the higher earnings 
base and the more liberal benefit formula enacted by the 1952 and 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act. Also the benefits for those 
already on the rolls have been increased. 

The Census figures reflecting, as they do, a sample of the entire 
population 65 and over are not subject to the same bias. Re ‘present- 
ing an open-end category, however, this group includes people in the 
top-age brackets the lowest earnings or no earnings at 
all—who are not found in any sizable proportion among the veterans 
and widows of the “new wars” represented by the sample of veterans’ 
pension recipients. Thus their average income understates some- 
what that of the ‘“‘younger” ones among those aged 65 or over. Obvi- 
ously, the biases of the two groups selected for comparison run in 
opposite directions. 

In comparing the 1954 incomes of aged veteran pensioners with the 
incomes for the same year of aged civilian males, two salient con- 
clusions stand out: (1) Except for their disability pension, a substan- 
tially higher proportion of veteran pensioners would have been without 
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income or with incomes below $500 for that year; (2) but, owing to 
the receipt of their pension, those with incomes of less than $1,000 
per year constituted but half as large a segment of the aged veteran 
pensioners group than of aged niles in general. Also due to the 
pension, the proportion of pensioners that had at their disposal in- 
comes ranging up to $1,500 was somewhat higher than that of aged 
men generally. (See table 37.) 


TABLE 37.—Annual incomes in 1954 of aged veteran pensioners and of all aged males! 


| Veteran pensioners 65 and over 


Civilian male popu- 
| lation, 65 and over, 

All income excluding | Total income including total income 

Annual income pension pension 2 


| | 
Percent |Cumulative| Percent {Cumulative} Percent | Cumulative 
percent percent 
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1 Sources: VA survey of veteran and widow pensioners on roll Mar. 31, 1955, and Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 19, October 1955, 
2? Annual pension computed at rates payable from October 1954. 


Among widows, the situation is broadly analogous, with the pension 
keeping about one-half of the pensioners above the $1,000 level 
compared with nearly three-fourths of the aged women in general 
falling below. (See table 38.) 


TaBLE 38.—Annual incomes in 1954 of aged widow pensioners and of all aged 
females! ; 


Widow pensioners 65 and over | 
Civilian female popu- 
lation, 65 and over 
All income excluding | Total income including 
Annual income pension pension 2 


iaphesptiasndndiesoaingataltadet 7 
Percent |Cumulative} Percent |Cumulative| Percent | Cumulative 


0 

$1 to $499 

SD WENO. Sdeiennddcwdiaces 
$1,000 to $1,499 

$1,500 to $1.999 

$2,000 and over 


1 Sources: VA survey of veteran and widow pensioners on roll Mar, 31, 1955, and Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 19, October 1955. 
2 Annual pension computed at rates payable from October 1954. 


The same conclusions follow from a comparison of veteran and 
widow pensioners with their counterparts among OASI beneficiaries. 
There, the comparatively more favorable financial situation created 
by the receipt of the pension is even traceable into somewhat higher 
income brackets.* (See tables 39 to 41.) 

# A comparison with 1954 incomes of OASI beneficiaries, rather than the 1951 incomes which underlie the 


above comparison, would probably alter these relationships very considerably since OASI benefits have 
increased from 1951 to 1954. 
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loners in 1964 and of 


aged OASI beneficiaries in 1951 (both groups without de wT 


Annual income 


Veteran pensioners, 65 and over, 
without dependents 


All income exclud- 


ing pension 


| 
Total income in- 
cluding pension ? 


Nonmarried men 65 and over in re- 
ceipt of OASI benefits but not re- 
ceiving a veteran's benefit 


Including some at | Excluding those at 
work part of year | work any part of 


year 


— — ee 


Cumu- 
lative 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent 


Cumu- 
lative 
percent 
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lative | Percent 
percent 


a Percent Percent 
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1 Sources: VA pang survey of veteran and widow pensioners on roll, March 1955, and 1951 national 
beneficiaries’ survey by BOASI. 
2 Annual pension computed at rates payable from October 1954. 


TaBLE 40.—Annual incomes of aged veteran (disability) pensioners in 1954 and 
of aged OASI beneficiaries in 1951 (both groups with dependents) * 


| 


Married men, 65 and over, In receipt 
| of OASI benefits but not receiving 
| @ veteran’s benefit 


Veteran pensioners, 65 and over, 
with dependents 


| 
| All income exclud-! 


ing pension 


Total income in- | 
cluding pension ? 


Excluding those 
at work any part 
of year 


Including some 
at work part of 
year 


Annual income 


Cumula- 
tive 


Cumula- 
tive 
percent 


| Cumula- Cumula- 
tive Percent tive 
percent 


Percent Percent Percent 
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1 Sources: VA sample survey of veteran and widow pensioners on roll, March 1955, and 1951 national 
beneficiaries’ survey by BOASI. 
3 Annual pension computed at rates payable from October 1954. 
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TaBLeE 41.—Annual incomes of aged widow pensioners in 1954 and of aged widows 
in receipt of OASI benefits in 1950! 





| Aged widows (65 and over) in receipt 
Widow pensioners, 65 and over of OASI benefits but not receiving 

| @ veteran’s benefit 
1 


| | 

| All income ex- Total income in- | Including some at | Excluding those 
Annual income cluding pension | cluding pension ? | work part of year | at work any part 
of year 





in . . in 
Cumula- Cumula- | | Cumula- | | Cumula- 
(Percent| tive |Percent| tive Percent} tive |Percent) tive 

| percent percent percent percent 
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1 Sources: VA sample survey of veteran and widow pensioners on roll, March 1955, and 1951 national 
beneficiaries survey by BOASI. 
2 Annual pension computed rates payable from October 1954. 


(b) Veterans and widows below age 65 

To compare veteran pensioners of younger ages with their non- 
veteran counterparts is an even more difficult task than to match 
aged veteran and widow pensioners with comparable nonveteran 
groups. 

Only fragmentary information is available on the income situation of 
severely disabled persons in the civilian population. One study, under- 
taken in 1952, was a followup survey by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of a sample of persons in the noninstitutional 
»0pulation, ages 14 to 64, found disabled for a period of 7 months or 
fit in 1 of 2 field surveys made previously in 1949 and 1950. It 
is the nonveteran portion of that sample which is used in the follow- 
ing comparison as the civilian counterpart for veteran (disability) 
pensioners below age 65.** Two limitations on the validity of this 
comparison are (1) the presence among the nonveteran group of a 
minor ity of women, constituting appr oximately 1 in every 4 persons, 
in the sample thus ‘disabled ; (2) the information on income referring 
to 1951, rather than 1954, vhich was the year of reference regarding 
incomes of veteran pensioners. Since the group “followed up” was 
composed of severely and long-term disabled people, the latter factor 
may be of less weight than it would have been in a group of able- 
bodied persons attached to the labor force. 

Despite its limitations, the comparison would appear to conform 
with the evidence previously cited. Earnings patterns between the 
two groups—but for the existence of pensions—were strikingly similar. 
And again, there is clearly discernible the substantial elevation on 
the income ladder of the group of veteran disability pensioners above 
the disabled nonveterans solely by virtue of the receipt of the vet- 
erans’ pension. (See table 42.) 


34 The selection and composition of that sample is described in greater detail in Commission Staff Report 
No. VIII, pt. C, 
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% TABLE 42.—Annual incomes of veteran (disability) pensioners in 1954 and non- 
veterans with long-term disabilities in 1951 (both groups aged below 65) ' 
| Veteran pensioners Disabled nonveterans 
i _ See cok teach Aibncandiied 
t i r 
i All income excluding | Total income includ- Total income 
iy Annual income pension ing pension ? 
| - —_ —— — ——— _ - - - - - - ——— 
a eae | ss . | 
7 Percent Cumulative! Percent |Cumulative! Percent Cumulative 
percent |} percent percent 
Ds cthuleoaniahboateihdbcsatcbuial indie Vaan 44.7 | 47.8 47.8 
j | es ee ee ee | 21.0 65. 7 A 22.3 70.1 
i Oh ON OL ete ho hk deacon 13. 5 | 79. 2 51. 4 | 51.4 16. 8 86. 9 
q $1,000 to $1,999..........- a 15.3 94.5 31.0 | 82.4 9.8 “i. 7 
a eee 5.5 100. 0 17.6 | 100. 0 2.7 Wo. 4 
GROSS GING QWs ccc ccewc cosas dive 7 6 100. 0 


1 Sources: VA survey of veteran pensioners on roll, March 1955, and “followup survey” conducted fn 
1952 by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of civilians not in institutions, ages 14 to 64, 
found disabled 7 months or more in February 1949 or September 1950, 

2 Annual pension computed at rates payable from October 1954. 


c. Summary evaluation of current impact of veterans’ pensions 


In summary, there can be no question about the fact that incomes of 
disabled and aged persons in needy circumstances who h: ave enjoved 
veterans’ pension benefits have been raised, by reason of such benelits, 
well above the income level of their nonveteran counte rparts whose 
equally precarious financial situation did not entitle them to com- 
parable aid. 

Similar information on the impact of the veterans’ pension program 
upon children pensioners is not readily available. One significant fact, 
however, is the number of children benefitted. On December 31, 1955, 
a total of 156,477 minor or helpless children were receiving veterans’ 
pensions either in their own right or as dependents of their widowed 
mother. This is approximately one-te nth the number of children 
benefitted under the Federal-State assistance program of aid to de- 
pendent children. The amount of benefit varied inversely with the 
number of children per case from a low of $11.28 to a high of $51.48 
per month. For the World War I group, constituting the largest seg- 
ment, the average benefit paid per child was roughly $20 for children 
alone, and approximately $11 per child in cases where there was a 
widow. (See table 43.) 

Adding the total number of veterans, widows, and surviving de- 
pendent children to whom or on whose behalf a pension or part of a 
pension was being paid, the total number of beneficiaries on December 
31, 1955, aggregated 1,172,479, to wit: 623,553 veteran pensioners, 
392,449 w idow pensioners, and 156,477 surviving dependent children. 
This number equalled nearly one-fifth the number of persons supported 
in December 1955 by all of the Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams. The total amount of income maintenance paid out to these 
persons during calendar year 1955 equalled roughly one-sixth of the 
bi disbursements made under the Federal-State public assistance pro- 
My grams during that year. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROBLEM AREAS IN PRESENT PENSION DESIGN AND 
OPERATIONS 


A. DisaBitity PENSIONS 
1. CONDITIONS OF ENTITLEMENT 


a. Period of service 

The minimum period of service on the basis of which a veteran who 
did not sustain a disability in line of duty or an otherwise eligible sur- 
vivor of a veteran of any of the “new wars” (either of the world wars 
or the Korean conflict) may qualify for a pension is 90 days. Only a 
part of the entire 90-day period must have fallen within the period of 
hostilities, as long as the balance was served without interruption 
either before the beginning or after cessation of hostilities. 

If this 90-day period is to be regarded merely as an indication of 
minimum attachment to the Armed Forces, it may be a suitable 
criterion. If, on the other hand, it is to serve as a measure of sub- 
stantial war effort or sacrifice, its suitability may be questioned. 

Historically, the formulation of minimum service entitling to pen- 
sions has varied from much longer periods contained in the early 
enactments to even shorter ones than the present. However, such 
shorter periods—sometimes left undefined except in terms of partici- 
pation in one campaign—-had considerable justification in view of the 
fact that most of the earlier wars were fought on American territory or 
near our borders. ‘Troops were frequently recruited in haste and were 
thrown into battle with but short and sometimes inadequate prepara- 
tion. At any rate, they found themselves in the zone of actual 
fighting or close to it. 

World War I represented a transition from the old to the newer 
pattern which is very much different. It shared one characteristic 
of the older wars in that some soldiers experienced combat after brief 
and sometimes insufficient periods of training. On the other hand, 
those who did not serve overseas were indeed far from actual combat 
zones. 

In World War II and the Korean conflict, an American serviceman 
entered a zone of combat or a sealane fraught with danger originating 
from the enemy only as he left the country. (For this reason, Canada 
limits its pension entitlements by and large to those veterans who 
served overseas.)' In both these latest wars, the first 90 days of 
service were consumed in virtually all cases by the initial processing 
and basic training, 

On the other hand, a great majority of those serving during either 
war, and a large proportion of those serving in World War I went over- 
seas, usually for much longer periods than 90 days unless disabled in 


1 For more detail on the Canadian veterans’ pension system see Staff Report No, XI entitled “Canadian 
VI. 
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service. The bulk of those serving at home, too, served considerably 
longer periods than 90 days. 

In terms of hardships suffered by either group—whether immediate 
or of a possibly delayed impact—and, more particularly, with reference 
to equality of sacrifice—exposure to physical and moral hazards, 
separation from family and civilian pursuits, endurance of privations 
of all kinds—purely domestic service without service disability lasting 
only 90 days can hardly be viewed as the equivalent of overseas service 
of almost any length. 

In order to ascertain the length and type of service of present 
pensioners, the service records of a subsample of about one-tenth of 
the World War I and World War II disability pensioners contained 
in the Veterans’ Administration sample referred to in the preceding 
chapter were traced with the cooperation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and service departments. ‘Though derived from a small base (413 
disability pensioners of World War I and 51 of World War IJ), analysis 
of the service record of pensioners in this group permits the general 
inference that but a small percentage of present pensioners would be 
barred from the roll if the minimum period for domestic service only 
were, e. g., as much as doubled. (See table 1.) 

b. Disability 

In order to entitle an otherwise eligible veteran to receipt of a 
pension, his disability must be a ‘‘permanent total disability not the 
result of his misconduct and which is not shown to have been incurred 
in * * * service.” ? ‘Permanent total! disability” is further defined 
as “any impairment of mind or body which is sufficient to render it 
impossible for the average person to follow a substantially gainful 
occupation and where it is reasonably certain that such impairment 
will continue throughout the life of the disabled person.” However, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may classify as permanent 
total any ‘‘diseases and disorders” warranting such classification even 
if not covered by this definition.’ 

The soundness of disability determinations depends largely on the 
quality of the rating schedule. Since this subject is discussed at 
length in another volume of the Commission’s factfinding studies, no 
judgment on it is here offered except with reference to the ‘total dis- 
ability’’ concept underlying pensions to veterans aged 65 and over.** 

In part, the determination of permanent and total disablement for 
those aged 65 or over rests on the presence of a 10 percent disability 
according to schedule from any one or from a combination of impair- 
ments. According to medical testimony, natural life processes nor- 
mally produce such aging and degenerative phenomena in people of 
that age as to make them at least 10 percent and probably more than 
10 percent “‘disabled”’ in terms of the rating schedule. (Inquiry in the 
field produced citation of some cases in which a 10 percent disability 
could not be shown. However, they were considered exceptional.) 
Judging from the degrees of disability typical of veterans now on the 
pension roll, persons aged 65 and older may quite generally have dis- 
abilities more severe than 10 percent. 

2 Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, pt. III, I (a). Service-connected disabilities may be com- 
bined with non-service-connected ones to achieve the percentage necessary for a pension. However, any 
compensation payable on account of such service-connected disability is discontinued upon the award of 


a disability pension. The shift from the compensation to the pension rolls entails a financial gain for only 
those veterans with service-connected disabilities rated at less than 50 percent and not entitled to a statutory 


award. 
3 Ibid., T (e). 
3s See Commission Staff Report No, VIII. 
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Thus, by standards of disablement and age alone, a 10 percent 
disability at age 65, taken by itself, can hardly be deemed ‘“‘totally”’ 
disabling even if permanent in character. Undoubtedly, it is for this 
reason that present provisions tie eligibility for a pension not merely 
to the presence of such a disability but require further that the veteran 
must be ‘determined to be unable to secure and follow substantially 
gainful employment by reason of such disability.”* Thus the real 
weight of the decision is shifted to the determination of ‘“unemploy- 
ability.” 

In regard to the “disability’’ component as such, however, the ques- 
tion might be asked, Just what function is to be served by a stated 
percentage requirement? Three possible answers suggest themselves: 

(1) The popular conception of a “permanent total’ disability, 
certainly, goes beyond a 10-percent disablement at age 65, even in 
the minds of the aged themselves. To the extent, therefore, that the 
“permanent total’’ disability is generally known to be a requirement 
for a veteran’s pension, but its definition in terms of merely 10 percent 
at age 65 is not widely known, the continued requirement of such 
disability might serve as a deterrent to applicants whose needs are 
not pressing, even though they might be able to qualify if they 
applied. This interpretation of the actual role of the present provision 
is supported by the fact that even after adoption of the present 10- 
percent rule (prior to 1948, the minimum was 40 percent disablement), 
the increase in the proportion of veteran pensioners age 65 and over, 
though substantial, has been rather gradual and even. (See table 2.) 


TABLE 2.—World War I veterans on non-serrice-connected pension roll 


[As percentage of living World War I veterans] 





Veterans age 65, Veterans under All World War 
and over on 65 on pension | I veterans on 
pension roll roll compared pension roll 

Year compared with | with all World | compared with 

all World War I} War I veterans ‘all World War I 

veterans 65 and under 65 veterans 


over 

















— 
= 
w 
on 

= 


| . | LF 0.8 

1940 8.9 | 1.4 1.5 
1945 11.8 | a2) 2.4 
1946 11.6 | 2.4 | 2.5 
1947 14.8 | 2.9 3.1 
1948 16.7 | 3.5 | 3.7 
1949 21. 4 | 4.5 | 4.8 
1950 26.7 | 5.9 | 6.4 
1951 31.3 | 7.3 8.1 
1952 30.0 | 8.2 9.5 
1953 31.4 | 9.0 11.2 
a A a a a | 33.0 9.7 12.9 
55. 10.4 15.1 






Given the rather general prevalence of a 10 percent ‘‘disablement”’ 
among those aged 65 and over (even if the fact of “disablement” 
might be contested by many persons so affected), and given the 
generally low incomes of persons in that age group (which was docu- 
mented earlier), a much higher percentage of World War I veterans 
than the present one-third might have been expected to be on the 
pension roll if all those potentially eligible took full advantage of 
present provisions. Viewed in this light, the present provision 
apparently fulfills a purpose. 


‘Extension 5 to the Veterans’ Administration Rating Schedule, 
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(2) If it is desired to make available pensions to the aged veteran 
as well as to those disabled in younger years or prematurely aged on 
account of earlier disablement—simply because an aged veteran may 
be in fact unemployable and in need, then the requirement of a 
residual disability at age 65 might be discontinued as not relevant. 
While, in all probability, it does little to keep the great bulk of aged 
veterans seeking to obtain the pension and otherwise eligible off the 
roll, it adds unnecessary formalities and costs and may in some 
cases prove an obstacle to eligibility which from this point of view 
would be unjustified. 

(3) If the veterans’ pension program is viewed to be primarily a 
disability program designed to serve only those among the veterans 
in need (from whatever cause) whose unemployability is brought 
about as a consequence of disability, then a degree of disability which 
is typical, rather than exceptional, for a given age can hardly serve 
as a proper gage. ‘To be a selector of some consequence, the disability 
criterion would have to be such as to single out, among persons of a 
given age, those whose disability constitutes an additional and dis- 
tinct handicap in comparison with their contemporaries. 


c. Unemployability 

A person’s employability or unemployability may be determined by 
many factors, some inherent in the person, others not. Even when it 
is specified that unemployability must be due, at least in part, to 
disablement (as defined), the determination is often difficult to make. 
A given type and severity of disability may cause unemployability 
at one time or place, while under different economic conditions or with 
a more advanced industrial organization it might not doso.° The prob- 
lem is admittedly a thorny one. 

(1) The problem of marginal employment.—In order to provide 
guidance and bring about a measure of uniformity in adjudication, 
Extension 5 of the Veterans’ Administration Rating Schedule provides 
in this connection as follows: 

Marginal employment, for example, on own farm, in own business, or at odd 
jobs, at less than half the usual hours of work or less than half the usual remunera- 
tion will not be considered incompatible with a determination of unemployment 
and unemployability, if the restriction, as to securing or retaining better emplpy- 
ment, is due to the disabilities. 

Although this passage provides a standard for identifying merely 
marginal employment in terms of the “usual hours of work * * * or 
* * * usual remuneration,” it leaves unanswered the important 
question whether this standard is to be interpreted as referring to what 
was “usual”’ for the disabled person prior to the onset of his total dis- 
ability, or whether it refers to what is customary in a given locality 
and occupation in which he finds himself at the time he applies for a 
pension. a) 

The Veterans’ Administration has issued no general instructions to 
clarify this point. Replies made by the central office to individual 
regional office inquiries, however, convey the intended interpretation 
to be as follows. A double test is to be applied in cases in which 
marginal employment is anissue. One is to ascertain if there has been 





§ Unlike the rating of disability which is made in terms of ‘“‘average impairment of earning capacity 


unemployability is defined in terms of “the individual’ case. (See VA Rating Schex tuk , General Polie v 
Statement, pars. 15 and 18.) 

In practice, the first step, usually, in aseertaining an applicant’s unemplovability is to obtain pertinent 
statements from any recent employers. If there is no known recent employer, the veteran is aske i to 


procure statements regarding his unemployability from two “‘disinterested parties.” 
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a reduction in earnings due to disability. The second is to determine— 
in the event that there has been such a reduction—whether the work 
in which the veteran is engaged at the time he applies for a pension 
falls below half the locally prevailing hours or earnings for persons not 
disabled who do the same type of work. 

Defined in this way, a mere reduction in a veteran’s income due 
to disablement would not in itself constitute unemployability as long 
as the disability did not bar him from working in some other line at 
half or more the customary pay, or at least half the number of hours 
usual in that line. Conversely, employment or earnings at less than 
half the customary rate would not be indicative of merely marginal 
employment and, hence unemployability, unless there was involved, 
first of all a reduction in earnings or hours of work after disable- 
ment as compared with those before. 

In the absence of a Veterans’ Administration regulation or uniform 
instruction making this intended construction applicable throughout 
the Nation, current adjudication practice is not uniform. 

As a consequence it may happen in one part of the country that a 
pension applicant who is disabled to the schedular degree is found to 
be only marginally employed in view of the fact that his current earn- 
ings (say, as a schoolbus driver) are substantively below his predis- 
ability earnings (say, as a mechanic)—even though they may not be 
substantially below the earnings of able-bodied persons in his new line 
of work (bus driving). In this approach the emphasis lies on personal 
work history. Of necessity, it may give the appearance of treating 
unequally, and therefore inequitably, persons with like degrees of 
disablement and similar earnings (because one may have been a highly 
skilled and highly paid worker before becoming disabled, the other one 
unskilled and always low paid). 

At the same time in another part of the country, even a formerly 
highly paid worker might be adjudged unemployable only if incapable 
of performing in any job to the extent of at least half the customary 
rate. This approach emphasizes local and minimum occupational 
standards rather than personal work history. It precludes apparent 
inequities arising from the different treatment of seemingly identical 
cases. Also it appears to be more in line with the concept of ‘“‘per- 
mfnent and total” disablement underlying the current veterans’ pen- 
sion program. While there is justification for either approach, 
equity would seem to require that one method be applied consistently. 

(2) Broader aspects of the problem of unemployability.—The funda- 
mental question, however, looms larger and affects an area much 
broader than the twilight zone of marginal employment. It concerns 
the particular contribution to the joint rating process which the occu- 
pational rating specialist can make over and above the respective 
contributions by the medical and legal members of the tripartite rat- 
ing boards. As stated before, employability is a function, among 
other things, of the nature of the labor market and the organization 
of industrial and agricultural production. Changes in the makeup of 
jobs due in part to technical innovations, in part to advances in job 
engineering may, and do, change the requirements of certain skills and 
hence the standards of employability. These changes are frequent 
and sometimes rapid. 

Yet there is little evidence to suggest that full account has been 
taken of these factors in present adjudication procedures. In ad- 
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judging employability, it is not the rule for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to avail itself of the cooperation of the State employment service. 
Nor are any attempts made either tbrough in-service refresher courses 
or by means of rotating internships in industry to keep the occupation- 
al rating specialists informed of current advances in job engineering 
and of any effec ts which the constant revamping of industrial processes 
may have upon the availability of new employment opportunities 


for handicapped and older persons. 


Limited contact with, and awareness of, changing labor market 
conditions in general and occupational trends in particular is all the 
more serious in the absence of detailed standards for the evaluation of 
employability. As a result, there is no apparent consistency on this 
point even in central office determinations.° 

Obviously, inconsistent determination of employability may cause 
inequities through different treatment of similar cases. Whether on 
balance employable persons are more likely to be adjudged unem- 
ployable or more unemployable persons are determined to be employ- 
able cannot be conclusively determined. The first possibility seems 
gainsaid by the prevalence of cases with high degrees of disablement 
among present disability pensioners. The alternative possibility, 
however, is not readily susceptible to verification. 

(3) Unemployability despite lesser disability —The importance of a 
uniform and up-to-date standard for evaluating unemployability is 
further increased in determining eligibility for pensions of veterans who 
fail to meet the schedular degree of disability but who are considered 
in fact unemployable. Their adjudication is governed by a special 

rovision of Extension 5 to the Veterans’ Administration Rating 
Schedule which reads as follows: 

(c) As it is the policy of the Administration that all veterans who are basically 
eligible and who are unable to secure and follow a substantially gainful occupation 
by reason of disabilities which are likely to be permanent shall be rated as per- 
manently and totally disabled for the purposes of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), 
part III, therefore, the cases of all veterans who fail to meet the percentage 
standards, who meet basic entitlement criteria, but who are unemployable, will 
be referred to central office under R. and P. R.-1142, with statement as to unem- 
ployability by the rating board. 

Based on this provision and on Veterans’ Administration Regula- 
tion 1142 to which it refers, the Veterans’ Administration has en- 
couraged its field staff to forward — 
to central office any case, regardless of the degree of disability, if the field office 
considers that the veteran is in fact permanently and totally disabled and that 
zhe claim is meritorious * * *.? 

In effect this procedure was designed, undoubtedly, to provide a 
partial answer to the problem outlined in the foregoing. During the 
latter half of 1955 a monthly average of 283 cases have been adjudi- 
cated on this basis. However, due to the said absence of unequivocal 
criteria there is but little guarantee of consistency in adjudication 
even for these central office determinations. 

A much more reliable and effective reassurance of a realistic evalua- 
tion of employability and unemployability might be found by institut- 
ing systematic use of available facilities of the State employment 
and vocational rehabilitation services. Following, in part, Canadian 

¢ Pursuant to Extension 5(c) and Veterans’ Administration Regulation 1142 authorizing extra-schedular 


ratings under authority of the Administrator. See below. 
? Par. 152.c of VA Manual M8-5, p. 117. 
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practice, unemployability of applicants might be attested—after 
actual efforts at placement have been made on behalf of those capable 
of some work—by an employment service official. Furthermore, 
those applicants ruled ineligible for a pension for lack of a disability 
of the degree required to become pensionable at their age yet claiming 
to be in fact unemployable—and other applicants, particularly in the 
younger ages—might be referred to the State vocational rehabilitation 
service for help in improving their employability. 

d. Age 

Like unemployability, age is today an important factor in con- 
junction with the disability component of entitlement. In addition, 
it has a bearing on the pension rate payable. 

The present role of age in codetermining disability of a pensionable 
degree is tied, furthermore, to the question of employability. It is 
this tie-in which separates the present provisions from those of some 
earlier laws which, in effect, made age itself a ‘‘statutory disability.”’ 
In practice, however, the test of employability becomes often per- 
functory in the majority of cases aged 65 and over. True, with the 
self-employed an effort is made to determine whether an actual 
change has occurred in the position of the applicant in running his 
business or farm which is indicative of actual retirement. These 
cases are a minority. Employed persons on the other hand, who 
have attained age 65 and have lost a job, are by that very fact con- 
sidered—in practice, if not in regulations—not only unemployed but 
unemployable. 

The reasoning behind this practice is obvious. Unfortunately, 
older workers have long been meeting great obstacles in their search 
for employment. T his j is partic ularly” true of those who have reached 
the “retirement age” arbitrarily fixed at age 65 under many retirement 
programs. However, an increasing nationwide effort is being made 
to combat this antisocial and uneconomic prejudice against the older 
worker. By equating unemployment with unemployability at age 
65 the present veterans’ pension practice would seem to lend support 
to the view of age 65 as the “retirement age.” While it would be 
impractical to ignore the continuing discrimination against the aging 
and aged worker, substantially greater efforts would seem to be in 
order to make the most of the current drive spearheaded by the 
United States Department of Labor and supported by other Federal 
and State agencies to reverse this trend. Again, greater reliance on 
the services of the public employment offices in determining the 
employability of aging and aged persons capable of working are 
indicated. The very demand for such services to older workers 
might elicit more specialized services for them which past experiments 
have shown to be highly successful.* 

Prompted, very probably, by the same reasoning which equates 
attainment of age 65 with retirement, present disability pension rates 
are increased upon attainment of that age. 

Generally speaking, it may be questioned whether a person age 65, 
who is currently found unemployable due to a disability of 10 or even 
20 percent in degree, more or less typical of his age, has either fewer 
employment opportunities or greater needs than a very much younger 
person who is found unemployable because of a severe disability. 
This is part of a much larger question pertaining to the purported aim 





§ For a recent summary of special efforts on behalf of the aged and of the real and imagined obstacles to 
their employment, see Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson, New Light on Older Workers, Federal- 
State Conference on Aging, Washington, D. C., June 5, 1956, News from the U. 8S. Department of Labor, 
1628. 
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which the payment of a pension is to accomplish. The subsequent 
discussion of the income component of entitiement is devoted to that 
matter. 


e. Pension and outside income 

(1) Basie design.—Disability pensions for veterans of the “new 
wars” (World War I and after) are payable in flat amounts to those 
otherwise eligible regardless of family status or other indicators of 
comparative need. Maximum outside income which a pensioner 
may receive without forfeiting the pension does vary, however, de- 
pending on his family status. At present, this maximum amount of 
permissible outside income is $1,400 for a veteran without wife or 
dependent child, $2,700 for one with a wife or dependent child. 
Cleasky, the pension has been construed merely as a partial source of 
income. Not only is there an implication that pensioners will have 
some outside income, but such outside income is expected to be higher 
for those with dependents—and for this reason needing more income— 
than for single veterans. 

The analysis of the 1954 incomes received by the sample of pen- 
sioners on the Veterans’ Administration roll in March 1955 which 
was discussed earlier casts serious doubt on the appropriateness of 
this construction underlying the present pension design. Obviously, a 
pattern of flat pensions which rests its justification upon outside 
income as an equalizer becomes lopsided to the extent to which this 
expectation fails to materialize. In that event, it is bound to dis- 
criminate against those who have no outside income or have very 
little; that is, those in greatest need—at present roughly one-half of 
the veteran pensioners with mean annual outside incomes ranging 
from 0 to $260. Conversely, it will benefit most those whose need for 
the pension is least by reason of more substantial income from other 
sources. 

Given the income distribution in 1954 of the current disability 
pensioners with and without dependents (from the 1955 sample survey 
findings), the same flat pension amount was paid in 1955 to nearly 
half the single disability pensioners and to over one-fourth of those 
with a wife or dependent child who had no outside income whatever 
and to an additional two-fifths of either group with 1954 incomes 
ranging from $1 to $1,200, as was paid to the most favorably situated 
pensioners with outside incomes greatly exceeding their pension 
income. 

If need for the pension is the main reason or at any rate one of 
several reasons why it is paid, then a better way could be found to 
gear the amount of pension to need as evidenced by the absence or 
comparative smallness of other resources. Such determination of 
presumptive need should take into account the family responsibilities 
of the recipient. Obviously, a disabled veteran with a wife and with 
children of school age needs a larger income to attain the same degree 
of comfort that a man without family obligations may attain with less. 
The logical corollary to this would be to treat income, likewise, on a 
family-unit basis. Again, a disabled veteran without income who 
has a wife, who can and does work, but has no minor children is in better 
financial circumstances than a single veteran too disabled to work 
himself and without other source of income, or a married veteran with 
a wife who has to stay home in order to care for their minor children. 





9T he exceptions are higher flat rates payable to those 65 or in receipt of pension continuously for 10 years 


(see below) and those in need of constant care and attendance. 
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To put them in one class—as is being done today—by reason of the 
fact that the veteran himself had no earnings or other outside income 
in any of these three cases while failing to take account of the presence 
and resources of other members of the immediate family living in the 
same household with him represents an incomplete and unrealistic 
evaluation of their comparative financial position. 

If the pension is to fulfill its historical twofold mission of keeping 
the veteran and his kin from destitution and from becoming dependent 
upon the established public or private charitable institutions, then 
the first concern must be with those who have no significant family 
income other than the pension. For those, then, the pension, being 
their only source of support, should in general (that i is, in the bulk of 
the cases), be sufficient by itself to meet minimum family needs. For 
those who have other resources, but of insufficient magnitude, the 
pension amount should be such as to accomplish the same in combina- 
tion with these other resources. 

(2) Limits upon permissible outside income.—The present limits 
upon outside income are, as was shown before, considerably above 
the actual incomes of all but a dwindling proportion of the present 
pensioners. For those whose income does approach the limit, they 
create an inequitable threat of the loss of the entire pension for 
any given year due to even the smallest excess income in that year 
above the statutory limit. To cite the possible extreme case: a 
disability pensioner without wife or child who has a regular income 
from other sources than the pension which approaches or equals—but 
does not exceed—$1,400 may draw $793.80 (or $945 if 65 or older) 
on top of such other income. If, in another year, he receives any 
income in excess of that limit, be it from small additional earnings, & 
gift, or an inheritance, or from whatever source, he forfeits the pension. 
This all-or-nothing proposition is patently unsound and unfair 
inasmuch as such windfall income may actually reduce the pensioner’s 
total income for the year in which it accrues to the extent of a possible 
maximum loss of several hundred dollars." 

In practice this inequity has been obviated wherever possible 
through voluntary renunciation by the pensioner concerned of such 
excess portion of outside income as would deprive him of his pension. 
However, this is not always possible. The most important instance 
in which it is not possible is that of OASI income, since the Social 
ee Act does not contain a provision authorizing a waiver of all 

r part of an OASI benefit once a valid claim has been established 
except by reason of earnings in excess of $1,200 per year. By con- 
trast, current provisions of the railroad retirement system and other 
public and private retirement programs do permit of such reduction 
at will." Thus, inequity is compounded. 

Moreover, if gainful employment is a desirable objective even— 
and perhaps most especially—for those handicapped, then their capac- 
ity to work, probably on a part-time or intermittent basis, should be 

19 In cases in which such excess income was not foreseeable by the pensioner at the beginning of the yea 
current Veterans’ Administration practice permits the pensioner to retain the pension already eslived 
during past months of that year for which he expected his outside income to remain within the statutory 
limits—provided he reports promptly, as it is realized, any other income which would raise the total over 
the top. In these cases, the pension is forfeited only in part. 

11 Sec. 20 of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended to this end, reads in part as follows: “Any person 
awarded an annuity or pension under this Act may decline to accept all or any part of such omuuing or 

ension by a waiver signed and filed with the Board.” Similar legislation amending the Civil Service 
etirement Act has been enacted, and bills to amend the Social Security Act have been introduced. This 
is at best an expedient to adapt rather than to correct a basically faulty pension design and chiefly renders 
—ae to the minority of pensioners who have the highest outside incomes and, therefore, need help 


At the time of writing, the subject of waiver is undergoing reconsideration by the VA. In the meantime, 
waivers of pension or retirement benefits are not being recognized (TB 8-272, ‘dated May 29, 1956). 
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used to the fullest. Yet, for those near the top of the income limits, 
the incentive to work is bound to be impaired by the prospect of 
possible financial punishment rather than reward. Considering that 
the disabled and aged persons meet with considerable obstacles in 
securing work and that, therefore any job they may obtain is likely 
to be obtained as the result of great determination and persistent 
effort on their part, this disincentive seems particularly unfortunate, 
Certainly, income from work ought to command a privileged treat- 
ment. This could be accomplished by permitting a pensioner’s 
earnings up to a small amount to be retained by him without reduction 
of his pension and by reducing his pension by only a portion of any 
additional amount earned in excess of the exemption, as long as the 
total earned is below a stated maximum. 

(3) Sources of outside income.—At the present time, certain income 
of a pension applicant or pensioner, such as Government insurance 
and indemnity payments, mustering-out pay, and others enumerated 
earlier, is not treated as income for pension purposes. Undoubtedly 
each exemption has certain technical reasons in its favor. However, 
as a means to ward off destitution and dependence, the source of 
income would seem to be less important than the fact that income is 
available. A good case could be made, therefore, in support of the 
inclusion of all income from any source as a resource in establishing 
eligibility for a pension which is paid, after all, by reason of insufficient 
other income and, hence, actual or presumed need. 

On the other hand, there are cogent reasons why income derived 
from public assistance should be excluded from consideration in deter- 
mining need for a pension. 

At the present time, it may happen and does happen in some in- 
stances that an applicant for a pension is ruled ineligible by reason of 
excess income, some of which may be derived from a Federal-State 
program of public assistance or from general assistance paid by a State 
or local government. In order to qualify for the pension, such appli- 
cant must renounce that part of his public assistance grant (or other 
income) which is in excess of the outside income allowed for pension 
purposes.” 

Relatively few among the single men in receipt of public-assistance 
payments have a total income exceeding $1,400 and a small proportion 
of 2-or-more-person families on public assistance have an income 
larger than $2,700. In those instances in which the welfare authori- 
ties, after applying a means test, have determined that, to meet 
essential needs, a person must have supplementation of his income 
to raise it above the maximum amounts permitted under the veterans’ 
pension laws governing the new wars, there is likely to be involved a 
case of very special needs usually for nursing, medical, or hospital 
care, or an unusually large dependent family. Since the means test 
administered by the public-assistance authorities takes into account 
all resources which are available to the applicant or for which he might 
become eligible (and this includes specifically any veterans’ benefits), 
the denial of a veterans’ pension in such cases merely shifts the added 
budgetary deficit upon the public-assistance rolls or—if public-assist- 
ance funds are too limited to replace the loss—may leave the person 
or family in want. Neither consequence may have been intended, 
nor does either seem desirable. 

12 Administrative arrangements to this effect have been worked out between the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Public Assistance, and the Veterans’ Administration. See Handbook 
of Public Assistance, pt. IV, pars. 9310-9312. 
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Since public assistance is by its very nature a last line of defense 
to meet residual needs remaining unmet after every other possible 
source of income has been tapped and actual income received from 
these sources taken into consideration, the conclusion inevitably 
follows that a veteran’s pension should not be denied by reason of 
excess income due solely to receipt of a public-assistance grant. 


f. Miscellaneous problems 


(1) Willful misconduct as a bar to eligibility —“Willful misconduct” 
or ‘‘vicious habits’’ of the veteran constitute a bar to his entitlement 
toa pension. The most frequent types of misconduct are alcoholism, 
venereal diseases, homosexuality, and dope addiction. 

Incapacity ensuing from these conditions is viewed as “inability” 
rather than ‘‘disability” to work, unless special circumstances prevail 
or subvene which remove the case from the misconduct category. An 
example of the former possibility would be an interpretation by the 
Veterans’ Administration of an “undesirable” discharge for homo- 
sexuality as being “other than dishonorable.”’ (The decision is made 
on the merits of each case.) An example of the latter possibility 
would be the subsequent acquisition of a second disability of pen- 
sionable degree which is not connected with the one caused by mis- 
conduct. 

Two questions arise in this connection. One is whether some 
“misconduct”? might not more accurately be classified as disease; the 
other is whether a type of misconduct which, though reprehensible, 
is not illegal ought to be regarded with the same severity as another 
form of misconduct which is criminal in character. 

The underlying issue on which will depend to a large extent the 
conclusion likely to. emerge from any future reevaluation of these 
questions will be this: once honorable service has been rendered, 
ought eligibility for disability pensions be judged exclusively on the 
basis of such meritorious character of a veteran’s service and his 
present need due to inability to work? Or should pension benefits 
be confined to those who, in addition to meeting the foregoing con- 
ditions, did not by their own actions—notably those occurring sub- 
sequent to service—themselves cause, at least in part, their present 
need, having jeopardized their capacity to work and employability? 
If the latter alternative is found the more fitting, perhaps the veteran 
might be given the benefit of the doubt in any case in which a possible 
direct or indirect connection may exist between his service and the 
action or habit in question." 

(2) Inerease in pension rate after 10 years of continuous receipt—A 
disabled veteran of any of the “new wars” who has been on the pension 
roll continuously for a period of 10 years receives an automatic increase 
in the monthly pension rate of $13.60. The rationale underlying this 
increase as well as the identical increase in the pension payable to 
those who have attained age 65 is the presumed inability of either 
type of pensioner to do even part-time work. 

The validity of this underlying premise may be doubted. It is not 
unreasonavle to assume that certain disabilities become more severe 
over a long period or with advancing age. Yet, there are probably as 
many instances among a group of severely disabled people—all by 





18 By contrast, an honorably discharged veteran with venereal disease even though this may have been 
ruled to be service-connected cannot, on the strength of it, acquire entitlement to a pension at present re- 
gardless of the degree of his disablement. 

“ Toa limited extent this is done now, e. g., in the case of dope addiction which follows a long illness, no- 
tably in service, during which habit-forming drugs were administered as part of the medical treatment. 
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definition unemployable, which makes their impairment a ‘‘total”’ 
one even if their schedular disability rating may be less than 100 
percent and as low as 60 percent—in which even the part-time employ- 
ment handicap is from the very onset of disablement as great as, or 
greater than, that of others after 10 years or at any age. 

On the other hand, if one considers the presumption of inability 
to realize outside earnings after 10 years of pensionable disablement 
justified, then the present wording of the law appears inconsistent in 
another respect. Part III, paragraph I (f) (1) of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, specifies that to qualify for the higher pension 
amount “an otherwise eligible person shall have been rated permanent 
and total and in receipt of pension for a continuous period of 10 
years * * *.” The fulfillment of this requirement might be made 
difficult or impossible for a pensioner whose outside income exceeded 
in any 1 year the maximum amount permitted him under the law and 
whose pension was therefore suspended for that year. Yet, not all 
or any part of that outside income may have been due to work (and 
hence indicative of the pensioner’s capacity for work or his employ- 
ability.) Almost from the start, however, an administrative decision 
by the Veterans’ Administration construed this provision and the 
congressional intent behind it to be aimed primarily at the continuity 
of the permanent total disability rating and not the continuous 
receipt of the pension. Though reasonable, if quite contrary to the 
explicit stipulation of the law, this adjudication practice further 
underlines the doubtfulness of the provision.'*¢ 

(3) Institutionalized pensioners—When a disability pensioner is 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional or domiciliary care by the 
Veterans’ Administration (either in a Veterans’ Administration instal- 
lation or other Federal establishment or in some non-Federal estab- 
lishment providing institutional care to veteran pensioners under con- 
tract with the Veterans’ Administration), the amount of his pension 
payment during hospitalization is subject to apportionment, reduction, 
or suspension. 

If the institutionalized veteran pensioner has a wife, minor child, 
or dependent parent, his pension will be apportioned so as to make the 
major part of the pension—not less than $45.75 monthly—available 
to the pensioner’s dependent, the balance, representing a minor portion 
of the pension amount, being paid to the pensioner himself. 

If the pensioner has no wife or other dependent, his pension con- 
tinues unchanged for the first 6 months of his institutionalization and 
thereafter is cut in half. If the institutionalized pensioner is declared 
incompetent, the pension is stopped altogether once the pensioner’s 
estate reaches $1,500 and payment may not be resumed during his 
institutionalization until his estate is reduced to $500. 

When the pensioner is released from the institution, he then receives 
in one lump sum the withheld portion of his pension amounting to 
one-half its regular rate either immediately upon his discharge or, if 
the discharge is not approved or is a disciplinary one, 6 months there- 
after. 

If the institutionalized and later discharged pensioner had been 
determined to be incompetent by reason of mental illness and is 
subsequently determined to have regained his competency, he will 
receive, 6 months after such a finding, in addition to the withheld 
portion amounting to one-half his normal pension income, the accu- 


ieitinctindsingetibeaellil 
4a This provision was originally enacted by Public Law 313, 78th Cong., on May 27, 1944. The admin- 
istrative decision was made shortly thereafter, on November 1, 1944 (AD 597). 
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mulated amount which would have been payable to him had not his 
estate reached a value of $1,500 which caused pension payments to 
stop altogether.” 

These existing provisions raise the following questions: First, is 
the continued payment of the pension at even half its normal rate 
warranted in case of prolonged hospitalization of a veteran without 
wife or other dependent? Second, what social purpose is served by 
the lump-sum payment upon discharge from the institution to a 
veteran without wife or dependent of the accumulated one-half of 
the pension withheld? Third, what is the justification for the lump- 
sum payment to a veteran pensioner who recovers his competency 
of the pension withheld during his institutionalization and incom- 
petency which would raise his estate to an amount in excess of $1,500 
even though he has no wife or dependent? Fourth, are existin 
safeguards adequate to assure that the disability pension whic 
continues to be paid in full to all other institutionalized pensioners 
than those in Veterans’ Administration (or Veterans’ Administration 
contract) institutions and who may be institutionalized at public, 
even though not at Federal, expense is used to defray in part the cost 
of such institutionalization? 

Considerations which prompt the first three questions include the 
following: With reference to the most important single type of insti- 
tution, to wit, the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, may it not be 
presumed that the standing commitments of a single veteran pensioner 
without dependent are small and flexible enough to permit of adjust- 
ment within 6 months of hospitalization? Once such adjustments 
have been made (release of rented quarters or subrenting of home, 
storage of belongings, etc.), are the current needs of an institutionalized 
pensioner without wife or dependent any greater than those of an 
institutionalized pensioner with a wife or dependent? Might not the 
furnishing of room and board in a hospital, in addition to the con- 
tinued receipt of half his pension as spending money, constitute for 
many unattached disabled veterans a more desirable arrangement 
than fending for themselves? If this should be true in an appreciable 
number of cases, might not such a feeling diminish the patients’ will 
to recover? Might it lead to the continued hospitalization of pen- 
sioners when they are no longer ill enough to require hospitalization? 
Perhaps the prospect of the lump-sum payment upon discharge of the 
withheld pension amount exerts a countervailing influence. Also, 
some needs may have accumulated during extended institutionaliza- 
tion which have to be met. However, a maximum limit upon the 
pension “‘arrears” to be paid at discharge might be warranted. 

Along this same line, a question may be raised as to the justification 
for paying the accumulated one-half withheld, in the event of the 
veteran pensioner’s death in a Veterans’ Administration institution, 
to the veteran’s brothers or sisters (as is now done unconditionally in 
the absence of a widow, child, or parent) '* except in the event that 
they were responsible for meeting any expenses connected with the 
final illness of the veteran. 

If an unattached veteran without dependents has been accorded 
free institutionalization and treatment during periods of mental 
derangement and has recovered his competency, in many cases per- 
haps due to the care thus received, what obligation is there incumbent 


15 In the main, these provisions are contained in Veterans Regulations 1255, 1256, and 1310, 
16 Veterans’ Administration Regulation 2662. 
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upon the Government to pay him a pension “‘in arrears’ covering not 
only the one-half withheld but also the total pension withheld in view 
of an accumulated estate of $1,500 or more? Is not such estate, if 
substantial, likely to benefit eventually such distant relatives of the 
pensioner or other persons not related to him at all to whom the 
Federal Government has no obligation whatever? Might not, there- 
fore, such “arrears pension”? payments be made conditional upon, as 
well as limited by, a specified minimum and maximum size of the 
pensioner’s estate at the time he regains his competency? 

With regard to the fourth question raised above, pertaining to the 
present restriction of the withholding provisions to Federal institu- 
tions, it is noted that this withholding was applied until 1946 to State 
and county institutions as well. A study might be in order to deter- 
mine whether the change made at that time has resulted in equitable 
treatment of States and counties furnishing institutional care to 
veteran pensioners as well as to the pensioners themselves." 

(4) Termination of disability Present provisions governing the 
termination of a disability appear to leave insufficient leeway, in 
certain areas, notably tubercular and cardiac diseases, to the best 
medical judgment which could be brought to bear upon individual 
cases. 

The finding of “permanent total disability’? due to tuberculosis is 
tightly governed in regard to both beginning and ending dates. Gen- 
erally speaking, it takes effect after 6 months of hospitalization with 
active tuberculosis and it ceases 6 months after the active tuberculosis 
is declared arrested. The pension terminates at that point.’ This 
rigidity in the current rating provisions makes it difficult and some- 
times impossible to give the veteran who is an arrested-TB patient 
the benefit of a sufficiently gradual return to work. Permissive 
extension, when medically indicated, of pension status beyond what 
is now possible, or tapering off the pension over a longer period would 
permit gradual resumption of work, starting with part-time work and 
building up—in keeping with the increasing work tolerance of the 
convalescent—to full-time work. Higher regard for medically ap- 
proved work patterns also might be made part of the employability 
component in permanent-total-disability ratings of cardiac cases. 
A degree of flexibility comparable to that which medical judgment 
now is permitted to exert in diagnosing work disablement due to 
psychoses appears to be favored by some medical technicians engaged 
in the rating process. (Some flexibility would follow from the intro- 
duction of a sliding scale of pension rates with only partial offset 
for earned income.) 

Again, in connection with the discontinuance of pension rights by 
reason of termination of unemployability due to disablement, it would 
seem important that all cases of veterans so affected be referred to 
the vocational rehabilitation agencies for vocational counseling and 
possible vocational training as well as to the public employment office 
for special help in seeking placement. This is not usually done at 
present. 

(5) The role of veterans’ representatives in rating decisions.—Present 
Veterans’ Administration practice in disability pension cases reserves 
an important role and privilege to the representatives of veterans’ 


On “™ ae restricting the withholding provision to Federal institutions was made by Public 662, 79th 
ong. , 

178 Only upon diagnosis of permanent and total disability according to schedule may the pension begin 
immediately, and only by special ruling of the central office according to VA Regulation 1142 may it be 
extended in arrested cases. 
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service organizations with power of attorney from the pension ap- 
plicant. 

After reaching a tentative decision, but before casting their findings 
into final form, the rating boards concerned with the adjudication of 
disability cases make available the entire claim folder and their draft 
decision for a 48-hour period to any service organization representative 
duly authorized. He may examine the case and discuss it informally 
with any or all members of the rating board. In this way draft deci- 
sions may be, and sometimes are, changed before they take effect. The 
exercise of this privilege by the service organization’s representative 
in no way affects his right of formally contesting any decision once it 
has become formalized. 

This practice, which has no parallel in the adjudication of death 
pension cases, may well serve to alert members of the Veterans’ 
Administration rating boards to all the circumstances of a given 
case which may have a bearing upon their decision, at least as far as 
they would appear to support the application. Whether this influ- 
ence encompasses all rated cases, or only those i in which the right of 
representation has been delegated to a veterans’ service organization 
(which is usually evident from the claim folder by the presence of a 
form to that effect) is not known. However, the possibility that this 
mechanism may work to the advantage of applicants who are repre- 
sented in this fashion while not similarly benefitting those who are 
not so represented cannot be ruled out. 

In studying further the desirability of continuing this practice, the 
aim should be to establish whether any inequities have resulted from 
the existing rule and whether the interest of all veterans and of the 
Government has been adequately safeguarded. The advantages— 
if any—which this system offers over the possible alternative of placing 
primary reliance upon formal appeal against rating decisions when 
completed ought to be demonstrated. 

(6) Evaluating financial status —As the pension program is con- 
structed now, an applicant’s or pensioner’s pr py cats need for the 
pension (and ‘hence the only financial criterion of his eligibility for it) 
is determined exclusively by his income as evident from his initial 
income statement and similar statements he submits annually there- 
after. Assets are taken into consideration only to the extent that 
income, if any, which is derived from such assets is counted as part of 
the outside income to be listed. Verification of these statements with 
employers, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the 
Internal Revenue Service is sought only in cases in which justifiable 
doubt exists about their credibility. 

From time to time, cases have achieved at least local notoriety of 
perfectly legal pension payments to persons of substantial means, ‘but 
with low current income, as well as of improper pension payments to 
applicants not known to be particularly wealthy but who understated 
their income for pension purposes." Despite the different legal evalua- 
tion of the two types of cases and despite the infrequency of the known 
occurrence of either, such instances understandably arouse the ill 
feelings of taxpayers and tend to reflect adversely upon pensioners at 
large. 

18 See U.S. General Accounting Office report entitled “Supplement to Report of Investigation of Veterans 
With Non-Service-Connected Disabilities, Listing Veterans Receiving Pensions Who Have Net Worths of 
$10,000 er Over” (1956). ‘This small sample study found some pensioners with a net worth ranging from 


$50,000 to over $500,000, and many in the range of $10,000 to $50,000. Also it found substantial discrepancies 
in some cases between incomes reported by the veterans and their verified incomes. 
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In order to preclude these possibilities, consideration might be 
given to the introduction of two additional safeguards: A maximum 
limit on assets and a simple routine check on income. 

The limit on assets should be such as to clearly set apart those of 
very substantial means from all the rest of the applicants. While it is 
recognized that property, notably real estate, may at times be neither 
productive of an income nor disposable profitably, such a distinction 
would leave those who have nothing but their home or small business 
or tract of land unaffected while sifting out those readily in a position to 
convert to, or use as collateral for, cash certain parts of their total 
possessions without either endangering their future livelihood or 
suffering other hardships. Persons owning property of considerable 
value ought not properly be recipients of benefits under a needs 
program at taxpayers’ expense. 

Measured by this standard, on the other hand, one of the present 
rules used by the Veterans’ Administration relating to the sale of 
property ought to be changed. At the present time, the balance left 
to a pensioner of the amount received from the sale of property after 
deduction of the original purchase price, the costs of improvements 
(exclusive of the pensioner’s own labor) and the costs of sale is regarded 
as income. No allowance is made for appreciation. Over a period of 
continued inflation and rising property values, such as the past few 
decades, this method of appraisal seems unduly restrictive in cases in 
which the pensioner had to purchase another home, even though much 
less in value, or a smaller business. 

General or routine sample checks upon incomes reported could 
readily be undertaken in at least two ways. Due to the well-nigh 
universal coverage achieved by old-age and survivors insurance, an 
easy check on earnings of almost any kind is at hand in the form of 
the OASI earnings records. In the great majority of pension cases 
currently coming on the roll, resort to these records must be had in 
any event to establish past OASI contributions for those (age 65 or 
over) eligible for OASI benefits. Thus channels have been estab- 
lished and the required information could probably be obtained with- 
out difficulty. Spot checks on unearned income might be made 
through arrangements with the Bureau of Internal Eudeune in @ 
sufficient number of cases to achieve an approximately comparable 
degree of assurance of proper self-reporting. 


B. Survivor (DeatH) PENSIONS 
1. CONDITIONS OF ENTITLEMENT 


a. Period of service 

The same considerations regarding the service component of 
entitlement which were put forth in connection with disability 
pensions are in point with regard to survivor pensions as well. (See 
above, p. 135.) 
6. Disability 

At the present time, disability may enter into death pension adjudi- 
cation as an element of entitlement in two ways. First, in regard to 
the deceased veteran; second, in regard to a surviving child of the 
deceased veteran past the age of minority. Disability or unemploy- 
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ment of the widow is never a prerequisite of entitlement, regardless 
of her age. 

(1) Veteran’s disability at death —Widows and surviving children of 
World War II and Korean conflict veterans may qualify for a pension 
only upon furnishing proof that the deceased veteran had a service- 
connected disability. The degree of this disability is of no import. 
However, it must have been of such type as would have been com- 
pensable had it been rated 10 percent or more in degree. Further- 
more, it must have been in evidence at or shortly before the time of the 
veteran’s death. Widows and surviving children of veterans of World 
War I or any of the earlier wars are not subject to this requirement in 
qualifying for a pension. 

In the administration of the disability-at-death requirement for 
World War II and Korean conflict death pension applicants, existing 
Veterans’ Administration regulations establish a presumption that 
combat wounds and certain chronic disabilities shown to be service- 
connected were in existence at the time of the veteran’s death without 
further proof. The existence and the service connection of such 
disabilities may already be a matter of record at the time of the 
veteran’s death (for instance, if he was in receipt of a disability 
compensation or a pension based, in part, on a service-connected 
disability). If this is not the case, proof must be furnished from 
military records and/or affidavits or from other sources of the exist- 
ence and service connection of such a disability. If the disability was 
neither a combat wound nor among the selected chronic diseases, it 
must be shown to have been service-connected and to have existed in 
symptomatic form; that is, it must have acted up somehow, close to 
the time of death. 

It is not known what proportion of widows and surviving children 
of World War II and Korean conflict veterans applying for a pension 
would have qualified or could now qualify were it not for their ina- 
bility to meet this disability-at-death requirement. Nor is it known 
how many have failed to apply for a pension in view of this require- 
ment. At any. rate, there can be no doubt about the fact that the 
existence of this requirement has reduced the number of survivor 
cases on the pension roll rather substantially since, according to 
Veterans’ Administration records, only 1 veteran in 6 has a 
service-incurred disability. If this was the primary intent of the 
Congress when it made this residual disability requirement a part of 
the World War II and Korean conflict pension laws, then its purpose 
has been accomplished.” 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of this clause was to confine 
eligibility to the more meritorious cases, its effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing this aim may be questioned, especially in view of the present prac- 
tice of giving preference to widows of veterans with even an insignifi- 
cant service-connected disability at death. Certainly, the compara- 
tive need of different applicants—which ought to be given at least some 
weight in determining the merit of a claim for a gratuitous benefit, 


1* A very crude indication of this may be found in the sharp increase in survivor pension cases of World 
War I which occurred following the waiver of an analogous provision for survivors of World War I veterans 
on December 14, 1944 (Public Law 483, 78th Cong.}. During the last fiscal year completed before this 
enactment, fiscal year 1944, the number of death pension cases was 26,697. The liberalizing enactment came 
at the midpoint of the next fiscal year, fiscal year 1945. The number of cases in that year rose to 77,584. 
The first fiscal] year during the entirety of which this provision was in force was fiscal year 1946. In it, the 
number of survivor cases rose to 128,698. (See 1954 Annual Report by the Administrator of Veterans‘ 
Affairs, p. 210.) Of course these increases cannot be regarded exclusively due to this amendment. They 
reflect the increasing age and the additional deaths of World War I pensioners and probably other influences. 
However. it does seem significant that during several years prior to fiscal year 1945, the annual increase in 
survivor pension cases was very small. 
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such as the pension—has only a remote, if any, connection with the 
criterion under discussion if the veteran’s service-connected disability 
was not serious. In fact, even meritorious service and sacrifice 
connected therewith which this criterion purports to reflect more di- 
rectly is indicated by it at best in a hit-or-miss fashion. 

If it be reasonable to assume that a zero percent or other minimal 
disability acquired in service and often “evident” at time of death 
only with the help of a legal presumption is not likely to indicate a 
substantial reduction in the ability of the deceased to accumulate an 
estate, or unusual hardships imposed upon the widow during the 
veteran’s lifetime by reason of such disability, or, finally, a greater 
need on the part of the veteran’s survivors by reason of either cir- 
cumstance—as compared with the survivors of other veterans not so 
disabled—then the requirement of residual disability at death ought 
to be amended or repealed. 

If a selection among potential beneficiaries is desired on the basis 
of the added handicap inflicted by an ailing head of the family, then the 
disability requirement at death ought to be made more substantial. 
However, since this hardship would be the same whether or not such 
handicap was service-connected, and considering that the pension 
program in its present form does not stipulate extraordinary military 
effort or sacrifice as a condition of eligibility in any other connection, 
the added requirement of service connection of this disability might be 
abandoned, Conversely, if the principle of selectivity among poten- 
tial survivor pensioners is to be simply their comparative need for the 
pension, from whatever cause, this residual disability requirement at 
death might be discarded. 

However, if serious disability entailing unemployability is to be 
singled out as one of the most frequent causes of need (as it is singled 
out in the present disability pension), then such disability and/or 
unemployability on the part of the widow, notably a younger widow 
who does not have a dependent child in her care, might be given con- 
sideration as an alternative and perhaps more equitable element of 
entitlement. 

(2) Disabled surviving children.—Work disabling impairment in sur- 
viving children of a veteran of any war is significant for pension pur- 
poses only if it occurs prior to age 18. In this event, a “child” of any 
age, if in helpless condition and unmarried may qualify for a death 
pension. A somewhat anomalous situation appears to exist with 
regard to helpless children of Spanish-American War veterans. Their 
pension rate depends on whether they became so disabled prior to age 
16 or between ages 16 and 18. In the former case they draw a pension, 
presumably for life, at the higher pension rate payable to younger 
children of Spanish-American War veterans; in the latter event they 
draw at the lower rate applicable to children of Spanish-American War 
veterans who are in the higher age group and to minor children of any 
age of veterans of the ‘new wars.” Also, for Spanish-American War 
veterans’ children the termination of helplessness—and therefore of the 
pension—upon marriage is in certain cases a rebuttable presumption 
while for children of “new wars’ veterans the presumption is un- 
qualified and entails forfeiture of the pension in all cases. The justi- 
fication for these distinctions deserves further exploration. It is a 
part of the larger question pertaining to the differences in treatment of 
pensioners of different wars. 
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c. Age 

At the present time, age is not a factor in determining eligibility 
for widows’ benefits. 

Virtually all other social insurance and welfare programs stipulate 
a minimum age of eligibility both for widows’ benefits and for other 
benefits payable to women as well as to men, except for those who are 
under some work-disabling impairment, and for women entrusted 
with the care of their minor children. The most common age require- 
ment is 65 which has been used under OASI and the old-age assistance 
program. (The lowering of that age limit under the OASI program 
to age 62 pursuant to H. R. 7225, 84th Cong., was enacted by the 
Congress in July 1956 and will take effect on November 1, 1956.) 
Under the railroad retirement program the minimum age of eligibility 
for widows without minor children is fixed at 60. Under the civil- 
service retirement system it has been 50—the lowest of all. (Note: 
Pursuant to H. R. 7619 enacted in July 1956, the minimum age for 
widows has been waived.) Only the general assistance program has 
shared with the veterans’ pension program the absence of a qualifying 
age limit for widows’ benefits. 

Whether or not the absence of a qualifying age limit in this program 
is regarded as desirable will depend in some measure on the following 
considerations. First, should veterans’ widows whose income falls, 
for whatever reason, below a stated amount have an assured minimum 
income not necessarily available to other widows in like circumstances? 
Second, should such income be available to any widow who is not kept 
from working either by the care of minor children or by a disability 
or other cause which makes her unemployable? _ 

In discussing these issues one must bear in mind that, according 
to the sample study cited previously, almost three-fourths of the 
current widow pensioners are in ages 50 to 64 and that about the same 
proportion have annual incomes, other than from their pension, 
ranging from $900 downward to zero. This age and income distri- 
bution in itself might suggest obstacles encountered by women in 
these upper-age brackets even short of 65 in finding gainful employ- 
ment. Yet, between two-fifths and three-fifths of those with any 
income reported income from work. Information is not available on 
the extent to which the prevalence of low earnings is indicative of 

hysical or other employment handicaps and to what extent it might 
“4 due to individual preference for a modest but certain income 
assured for the most part by the availability of the pension as against 
longer hours or a more regular type of work. To the extent to which 
the latter supposition is correct, this choice represents a privilege 
which is not available to widows of nonveterans. To the extent to 
which the former interpretation is the correct one, it may reflect in 
large measure the known difficulties faced by older women seeking to 
reenter the labor force, especially those who had never been in it or 
had been out of it during all of their child-rearing period. Referral 
of widow pension applicants without dependent children and below 
a certain age to the Federal-State employment service might provide 
a realistic test and basis for a distinction, if desired. 


d. Pension and outside income 


The basic design of the survivor (death) pension differs from that 
of the disability pension in that account is taken of the presence and 
number of dependent children, and rates are increased accordingly. 
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However, the magnitudes of these pension increments on behalf of 
dependent children indicates that death pensions too have been 
construed essentially as partial income—as merely one of several 
sources of support. This construction is underlined further by the 
fact that a widow or child alone without any other income receives the 
same pension as one with an annual income of up to $1,400 per year; 
and a widow with child without other income receives the same pen- 
sion she would be getting in addition to other income up to $2,700 
per year. Also, the “all-or-nothing” proposition applies to them as it 
applies to disability pensioners. ' = 

In regard to these features, obviously the same critical questions 
may be asked that were raised in analyzing the present rate structure 
and outside income limits governing disability pensions. Is it sound 
any longer to assume outside income with the demonstrated lack of 
such in, for example, one-third of the widow pensioner cases and an 
outside monthly income of $35 or less in another one-fourth of these 
cases? Is it equitable and does it represent the best allocation of 
pension money to pay the same rates to this one-half of the widow 
pensioners as is paid to the top tenth receiving one-fifth of all outside 
income? 

Again, the alternative of determining proper pension amounts on 
the basis of family needs and family resources (now subject to the same 
exceptions as in the case of disability pensions) suggests itself for 
consideration. The more detailed arguments cited in discussing <is- 
ability pensions can readily be applied in this connection.” 

A further inequity in the present death pension practice which is 
not present in the disability pension area is the way the outside income 
test is administered. Whenever a widow applicant with children is 
found ineligible for the pension by reason of an annual income, strictly 
defined as her own, in excess of $2,700, another income test is applied 
to the surviving children without regard to any part of their mother’s 
income, and the pension granted, provided the other eligibility con- 
ditions are met, in all cases in which a child’s income does not exceed 
$1,400 per year. It would appear that this practice favors survivor 
families with larger outside incomes and therefore less in need over 
those without any or with small family incomes and therefore in 


greater need. 
¢. Date and length of marriage 


In recognition of past abuses of pension benefits to widows, the 
Congress has traditionally enacted a limiting date prior to which the 
marriage must have taken place, or a minimum period it must have 
lasted prior to death. This was done to avoid deathbed marriages 
for pension purposes only or arrangements approximating this extreme. 
For World War II and Korean conflict veterans the limiting dates 
have been fixed for the present to coincide with the expiration of a span 
of 10 years following the termination of the respective conflict. For 
World War I veterans the date is December 14, 1944; however, a widow 
married to a World War I veteran after that date may be eligible if 
married to him for 10 years or longer. 

Recognizing the possibility of abuse, it is doubtful whether that 
long & period is necessary to guard against it. OASI, by comparison, 
requires that a widow, to be eligible for a widow’s benefit shall have 

* See above, p. 143. 
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been married to the deceased not less than 1 year prior to his death." 
Most other social programs stipulate similarly short periods. It is in 
this connection that the additional requirement in these other programs 
of a minimum age for the widow without dependent child takes on 
added significance. As a consequence, the possible temptation for 
younger women to marry an aged man just for the sake of the prospec- 
tive widow’s benefit cannot arise under these other programs as it 
might under the pension program. Nevertheless, if marriages of 
veterans concluded long after the war and the immediate postwar 
period (to which many marriages already contemplated during the 
war are frequently postponed) should command special consideration 
and favored treatment under the veterans’ pension program at all, 
the reason for confining such special consideration to those widows 
who had been married for 10 years is not apparent. If social protec- 
tion of a special kind is desired for veterans’ widows, why should it 
be made contingent upon the longevity of the veteran? A substan- 
tial reduction in this period seems indicated, particularly if minimum 
age requirements for childless widows were adopted. 


C. OverRALL PROBLEMS 


1. COMPARATIVE LEVELS OF BENEFITS 


As was pointed out earlier, different eligibility conditions and rate 
structures govern the payment of pensions to veteran and survivor 
pensioners of the “‘old wars’’ on the one hand, and those of the ‘‘new 
wars,” on the other. Further differences exist all along the line in 
the pension pattern governing benefits to living veterans and those 
payable to survivors—regardless of the war of entitlement. Finally, 
rates differ as they relate to different classes of survivors. How do 
these different pension rates compare with each other and with other 
monetary benefits to veterans and to their survivors? How do they 
measure up against benefits payable to similar groups of beneficiaries 
under the most nearly comparable programs for the population at 
large? 

a. Differences by war of entitlement and by type of pension 

Generaly speaking, the pension amounts paid both to the living 
veterans and to the survivors of veterans of the earlier wars are more 
ample than those payable to their ‘‘new wars” counterparts. More- 
over, they are not subject to forfeiture on account of any amount of 
other income. A comprehensive tabulation of the various rates pay- 
able to veterans and survivors of veterans was shown earlier.” For 
convenience, a summary version of it is repeated here. (See table 3.) 


31 The problem does not arise under OASI if the widow has a minor child by the deceased, 
2 See above, D. 74. 
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TAPLE 3.—Current rates of pension payable to veterans and their survivors 


Monthly rates Annual rates 


World | World 
Type of pensioner | Wart, War I, 
MV orld Earlier | World 
War II, wars | War II, 
Korean Korean 
conflict | conflict 


Veteran: | 
Under 65... Seago nae ee $66.15 |... $793 <2 
Age 65 and over or 10 years disabled_._. naa 78. 75 . 5 945. , 219. 
In need of regular aid and attendance, helpless | | 
or blind Lekbote ; ble ba 45 | 35. 4! 1, 625. , 626. 
Spanish-American War, only 70 days’ service: | 
Ds Uk crane ptarnchst can «nandordaeivacabieteden punegiithodal 056. 48 
Other ‘ . yf senate 812.7 
Widow of veteran: 
Alone. -- 50. 40 | p 0) | 487. 68-812. 7 
With 1 child__.- 3. 00 | | 585. 24-010. 32 
Each additional child _. -_- ; 7. 56 li 7 97. 
Children of deceased veteran: 
1 child ct J ‘ onal 27. 30 27. , 327. 60-747. 72 
2d and 3d child (each) : i 3. 65 | .80 | 97. 56-163. 80 


Every additional child . 56 7. 56 90. 72 90. 72-97. 56 





The table shows that the level of pension benefits payable to living 
veterans of the ‘‘old wars” in either of the two categories which lend 
themselves to a comparison is about one-third again as high as that 
applying to the ‘new wars.” With regard to the rates payable to 
the widow pensioners in the two groups, approximately the same 
relationship holds true between the top rate applicable to ‘‘old wars”’ 
widows (those who had been married to the veterans at the time of 


his service) and the standard rate for widow pensioners of the “new 
wars.” The standard rate for “old wars” widows is not substantially 
different from that for the ‘‘new wars.” * 


In the realm of orphan’s pensions, finally, the greater liberality of 


”? 


the rates applying to the ‘“‘old wars” is most pronounced. The pen- 
sion currently payable to a Spanish-American War orphan below age 
16 or who became helpless prior to attaining that age is more than 
double the rate payable to an orphan of a veteran of any of the “new 
wars”’ and somewhat less than double the rate applicable to the orphan 
pensioners of other “old wars.’”’ However, Spanish-American War 
orphans age 16 to 18 or disabled and becoming helpless between those 
ages are paid pensions at exactly the same rates that apply to orphans 
of the “new wars.”’ Other “old wars” orphans are not entitled to a 
pension at all past age 16 even in case of helplessness occurring after 
that age. 

There are two distinct kinds of differences in the rate structure 
pertaining to “old’’ and “new wars” pensioners respectively: some 
differences are substantial, other are small and practically insig- 
nificant. The same characterization can be applied to the differences 
existing in other pension features. With regard to the minor differ- 
ences, it stands to reason that they are simply the result of piecemeal 
growth over a long period of time. Unless it can be shown that they 
serve a purpose, these haphazard distinctions should give way to 
uniformity. 


%3 The minimum rate for widows of the “‘old wars” has become unimportant as it applies only to Indian 
and Civil War widows below age 70. 
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An inquiry into any possible reasons justifying major differences 
will be made in the subsequent section dealing specifically with this 
broader issue. Without prejudging this general question concerning 
the justification for the differential treatment of pensioners of different 
wars and of different types of pensioners, the great dissimilarity in 
the rates applicable to orphan children calls for comment. The pen- 
sion rate payable to a single orphan under age 16 or disabled before 
reaching age 16 of a veteran of any of the old wars is the exact equiva- 
lent of the rate payable to a widow with one dependent child by such 
a veteran. By contrast, a single Spanish-American War orphan aged 
or rendered helpless at age 16 to 18 or aged 18 to 21 if in school, and 
a single orphan of any age up to 18 or disabled prior to attaining that 
age (or of age 18 to 21 if in school) of a veteran of any of the “new 
wars” draws less than half the rate payable to a widow with one child 
< actually less than three-fourths of the amount payable to a widow 

one. 

In justification of some differential in favor of a younger orphan 
child it can be said that such a child cannot or should not be expected 
to earn his support, while the older child may be expected to do so in 
part, even if and while in school. This leaves unexplained, however, 
why “children”’ of any age who are on the pension roll by reason of 
helplessness should be paid at rates varying as substantially as present 
rates do, both by the age at time of disablement (Spanish-American 
War only) and by war of entitlement (‘‘old wars” versus “new’’). 
A possible additional argument in support of some differentiation 
along the lines of the present law at found in the reasoning that 
helpless children of veterans of the ‘‘old wars’’ are likely to be them- 
selves in more advanced ages and to have lost, in addition to both 
parents, any close relatives of their parents’ generation who might 
take them into their home. By contrast, a younger child (as are 
most child pensioners of ‘new wars” veterans) might be able in many 
instances to live in the home of such a relative. This argument, how- 
ever, fails to acknowledge, first, the alternative possibility of care by 
a court-appointed guardian or in an institution which is bound to 
materialize for at least some children in both groups alike. Secondly, 
there is the case of children whose mother is living and is actually 
taking care of them even though she cannot qualify for a pension 
because of excess income of her own. Why should such children be 
placed on a par with double orphans? An examination of these in- 
tricate problems in terms of the equity and adequacy of the existing 
provisions appears indicated. 


b. ‘New wars’’ pension rates compared with benefit rates payable under 
other veterans’ and under general programs 
Despite the differentials existing in the present rate structure and 
pension design, current pensions have this in common that they are 
~_ essentially at flat rates with the possibility of other income— 
imited for the veterans and survivors of the “‘new wars,” unlimited 


for all pple | received by the pensioners. At least within 


these limits, some other income appears to be expected to take care of 
differential needs. It was pointed out in another connection that the 
limits on outside income for any one year applying to pensioners of 
the “‘new wars” were originally $1,000 and $2,500, respectively, and 
were derived from the Federal income-tax laws under which the differ- 
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ential exemption is justified by the greater need of a person with de- 
pendents. Such a person, therefore, is allowed a larger income free 
of taxes, and presumably will be earning such larger amounts. Apply- 
ing this same rationale to the pension along with the method, the differ- 
ence between the needs of a family of several persons, as against the 
needs of a single person, was left to be taken care of by other sources 
of income than the pension, the amount of pension remaining the 
same in all cases.** 

The same rationale of pensions as a partial means of support is 
further evident, as was also pointed out earlier, from the present 
provision whereby the disability pension for a person who attains 
age 65 is increased by approximately one-sixth. This is done on the 
assumption that a person of that age will no longer be able to supple- 
ment his income by his own efforts as would a younger person, even 
one—it is Leonean a greater disability. Only those under 65 
who have been disabled 10 years are believed to be in a class with those 
65 and over and are therefore given the same higher rate. Again, the 
presumption of outside income and, in fact, outside earned income, for 
all those not as badly disabled as to require constant care and attend- 
ance, is in evidence. 

From a review of the actual earnings and other income of pensioners 
discussed in some detail in the foregoing, the inference was drawn 
that a basic remolding of the entire pension structure ought to be 
seriously considered which would take account of outside income when 
such was actually received but would abandon the quasi-presumption 
of such income in all cases. It was suggested that some measure of 
comparative need ought to be assigned an important role in any new 
pension design that might emerge, and that it should be governed by 
an order of priority based on meeting first needs first. In this con- 
nection, the question of proper benefit levels will have to be studied 
anew. 

In exploring the range of possible adjustment of present rates 
certain outside limits are imposed by the need for a balanced relation- 
ship between the level of benefits payable under the pension program 
and, on the one hand other veterans’ programs—notably the higher- 
priority programs of compensation for service-connected disablement 
and death—and, on the other hand, gratuitous benefits available to 
the population at large in the event of non-service- or non-work- 
connected disablement and death, and income-less old age. In a 
very general way, the first must be borne in mind in determining the 
possible upper limit, the second in considering the “‘floor’’ of the range 
of possibilities. In making this comparison, the ‘‘new wars’’ rates 
have been used as they apply to the greatest number of present 
pensioners and will apply to any future pensioners as well. Hence, 
they constitute the most representative pension rates. 

(1) Comparison with rate structure in Veterans’ Administration 
compensation program.—(a) Disability pension rates compared with 
service-connected disability compensation rates: Standard disability 
pensions, amounting to $794 per year, are the approximate equivalent 
of the annual amount of compensation paid to a veteran of any of 

% In the death pension area this construction is modified by the pone of increments for dependent 
children. Yet, the same differential income limitations apply. Perhaps it was thought less certain that a 
widow left with a child or several orphan children left alone, while permitted larger income than a single 


widow or child, would actually receive such income. Hence, t increments were to make sure that 
at least some additional income would be ved by the larger survivor families. 
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the ‘‘new wars” who is under a 40-percent disability ($792). The 
higher rate of $945 per year payable to those disabled 10 years or who 
have attained age 65 comes closest to the annual rate of compensation 
payable to a service-disabled veteran with a 50-percent disability, 
which amounts currently to $1,092. If compared with the compensa- 
tion rates payable for service-connected disabilities contracted in 
peacetime service both pension rates come nearest to the compensa- 
tion payable to a peacetime veteran with a 50-percent disability, 
which is $876. 

It must be remembered, of course, that service-connected disability 
cases rated 50 percent or over may draw an additional allowance vary- 
ing with the number of dependents from $164 to $672 ($134 to $538 
for peacetime service) per year. Also, it must be borne in mind that 
some service-connected disabilities draw statutory awards either in 
addition to, or, if the latter are higher, in place of the schedular rates. 

Comparing the disability pension paid to those veterans who are 
in need of regular aid and attendance with the amount of compensation 
payable to persons disabled in line of duty, the present pension of 
$1,625 per year exceeds by approximately $100 the annual compensa- 
tion payable to service invalids with a 70-percent disability ($1,524), 
not counting statutory awards and amounts paid additionally on be- 
half of dependents. It exceeds by $65 the compensation paid to 
peacetime-service invalids with a 90 percent disability, which is cur- 
rently $1,560, not counting the additions. Both basic amounts and 
family increments payable under the Veterans’ Administration com- 
pensation program are shown in the tables that follow. (See tables 
4 and 5.) 

Summarizing, it may be said that a disability pensioner receives at 
present a gratuitous benefit which is equivalent to the schedular 
compensation benefit paid to a veteran of any agé who was at least 
40 percent disabled in line of duty regardless of family status. For 
disability pensioners age 65 or disabled for 10 years, or in need of 
constant care, the benefit received is the approximate equivalent of 
current compensation benefits to veterans who were as much as 50 
to 90 percent service-disabled and who do not have a wife or other 
dependent. While the recipient of compensation is not limited in 
the outside income he may receive, such a degree of disability is likely 
to keep his income in most cases within the limits of outside income 
allowed a “‘new wars” pensioner. This will be true especially of the 
bulk of compensation recipients past age 65. Considering the far 
more substantial claim underlying such service-connected disable- 
ment, one must conclude that the level of disability pension rates 
compares not unfavorably with the compensation rate level. This 
relationship between the two types of benefit changes increasingly to 
the disadvantage of the pensioner (with a 40-percent or greater sched- 
ular disability), the larger the number of his dependents and the higher 
his schedular disability—short of that requiring regular aid and at- 
tendance. 
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Monthly and annual rates? 














i Compensation rate 





Disability World Wars I, IT, Peacetime service 
and Korean service 


Monthly? Annual Monthly? Annual 
| | 


Rated by schedule: | | | 
$204 $14 $168 





(a) 10 percent disability... .....-- Ee wad ee — $17 | 

(b) 20 percent disability.......__- Sd i. eos 33 | 396 26 312 
(c) 30 percent disability.............- ‘ amines 50 600 40 480 
(d) 40 percent disability................--.-- ; 4 . 66 | 792 | 53 | 636 
(e) 50 percent disability__._... hi teEh Ss wil id 91 | 1, 092 73 876 
(f) 60 percent disability..............-- Ste iban 109 | 1, 308 | 87 1, 044 
(g) 70 percent disability..........-- : mths 127 | 1, 524 | 102 1, 224 
(h) 80 percent disability....................--. nis | 145 1,740 116 1, 392 
(i) 90 percent disability..--- nied eee pean 163 1, 956 | 130 1, 560 
(j) Total disability. .........- bee Eheiess bid onedeede 181 2,172 145 1,740 





Statutory condition: 3 | 
(l) Anatomical loss, or loss of use, of both hands, or both } 
feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes, or is 
permanent bedridden, or so helpless as to be in 
need of regular aid and attendance.. -| 279 | 3, 348 223 | 2, 676 
(m) Anatomical loss, or loss of use, of 2 extremities at a level, | 
or with complications, preventing natural elbow or 
knee action with prosthesis in place, or suffered | 
blindness in both eyes, rendering him so helpless as | 
to be in need of regular aid and attendance if 329 | 3, 948 | 263 3, 156 
(n) Anatomical loss of 2 extremities so near shoulder or hip 
as to prevent use of prosthetic appliance, or suffered | 
anatomical loss of both eyes_- | 371 | 4, 452 | 297 3, 564 
(o) Suffered disability under conditions which would en- | 
title him to 2 or more rates in (1) to (n), no condition 
being considered twice, or suffered total deafness in 
‘combination with total blindness..----- ele laies ail 420 5, 040 336 | 4, 032 












































1 Excludes payments for dependents. 

2 Scheduled rates (a) to (j) and statutory awards (J) to (n) are increased $47 a month ($564 annually)¥for 
war service ($37.60 monthly for peacetime service) when, in addition to the disability condition being com- 
pensated under one of these rates, the veteran also has an anatomical loss, or has lost the use of a creative 
organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or blindness of I eye, having only light perception. 

3 In addition to the rates shown for the conditions listed, the VA Administrator, in his discretion, may 
allow a higher rate but not to exceed $420 a month in the event the veteran’s disabilities exceed the require- 
ments for any prescribed rate. 

The minimum rate for arrested tuberculosis is $67 a month when the condition is war-service-connected, 
and $53.60 when it is not. 


Source: Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended (38 U. 8. C., ch. 12A), pt. I. 

















TABLE 5.—<Service-connected disability compensation: Monthly and annual 


dependency rates ! 















Dependency rates for 100 percent disability 2 


















_ "eT 
Dependents War service * __ Werewvins | Peacetime service 
Monthly “ Montity | Anmast Annual | Mon Monthly | Annual 
, | ARO ENTREE $21.00 | $252 $16. 80 $202 
po ES ES re ee ees ee nahh 35. 00 420 28. 00 | 336 
Noche ey ein eaenudndeee 45. 50 546 36. 40 | 437 
Wife and 3 or more children______---.--- paswd 56. 00 672 44. 80 538 
1 child only..............-. a ae 14. 00 | 168 11. 20 124 
RE. «dbs tahoe a enensgucwsencdepaeduees 24. 50 | 294 19. 60 235 
Sar monte Gabe ss. ibis 5 dda nsics.-s 35. 00 | 420 | 28. 00 336 
1 dependent parent_....._..-- SR 17. 50 | 210 14. 00 168 
2 dependent parents............................ 35. 00 | 420 | 28. 00 | 336 
| 


1 Dependency payments are made only to veterans rated 50 percent or more disabled and are in addition 
to rates listed in table 1. 

2 For a veteran rated less than 100 percent disabled, additional compensation is same proportion of benes 
fits specified in table as his disability bears to total disability. 

3 Applies also to peacetime service under combat or extrahazardous conditions. 


Source: Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, U. S. House of Representatives (83d Cong., 2d sess.), Come 
— or Pension to Veterans or Their’ Dependents. House Committee Print No. i73 (Oct. 1, 1954), 
p. 25. 
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(b) Death pensions compared with compensation payments to sur- 
vivors: The non-service-connected death pension for a widow alone 
of $605 per year is somewhat less than two-thirds of the amount paid 
to the wartime widow of a veteran whose death was connected with 
wartime service (which is currently $1,044 per year), and a little over 
two-thirds to the widow of a veteran who died from causes connected 
with service during peacetime (which is currently $840). For a 
widow with children the comparison changes increasingly to the dis- 
advantage of the pensioner. In comparing the pension rate for a 
widow with, e. g., three children with the compensation rate for a 
like family of survivors, the ratio falls to around one-half ($937 
annual pension as against $2,148 annual compensation for war-service 
death, and $1,718 for peacetime-service death). For a surviving 
child drawing the respective benefit in his own right, the annual pen- 
sion of $328 compares with $804 paid in compensation to a war-service 
orphan, and $643 to the orphan of a peacetime veteran who died from 
causes connected with his service. Again these comparative amounts 
are exclusive of outside earnings which are limited for “new wars”’ 
pension recipients and unlimited for compensation recipients. (With 
the passage of H. R. 7089 in July 1956, service-connected death bene- 
fits have been changed, generally upward.) * 

(2) Comparison with representative benefit levels under Federal-State 
programs of public assistance.—Detailed comparisons of various vet- 
erans’ benefits with those available under various social programs 
and their evaluation in terms of cost-of-living indicators and sundry 
budgetary standards have been presented in another staff study.” 
The present comparison is confined to selected programs of Federal- 
State (so-called categorical) public assistance. Although the latest 
accurate figures available on some of these programs date from 1953, 
increases that have occurred since then have not been significant. 

A summary description of the programs selected for comparison, as 
well as of other public-assistance programs, is given in the next 
chapter. At this point it may suffice to characterize the programs of 
old-age assistance and aid-to-dependent children as the main welfare 
programs providing financial assistance respectively to needy persons 
age 65 or over and to families with minor children who are in need 
because the head of the family has died or is incapacitated for work 
or is continuously absent from home. 

As in all Federal-State public-assistance programs, the definition of 
need by each State varies. The averages given below represent 
medians of the amounts which States have determined to be the 
monetary requirements of persons in these respective categories who 
have no means of their own. Actual payments made by the States 
in individual cases may and do differ from these averages. The 
reasons for such difference are several. In part, they are due to the 
above- or below-average needs of the applicants for aid, partly to 
varying amounts of income available to them from other sources 
{and which must be used by the applicants toward meeting their 
needs). Finally, the insufficiency of assistance funds available to a 
State in making up the difference between individual resources and 
needs of all the applicants may cause payments to fall below State 


% For a description of the survivor benefit structure under the newly enacted Servicemen’s and 
Veterans Survivor Benefits Act, H. R. 7089, see the Commission’s Staff Report No. VII. 

% See President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, Benefit Levels in Veterans’ P: , A Study 
of Possible Criteria and Standards for Use in Determining Benefit Levels, Staff Report No. V. 
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standards. However, it is these standards, rather than actual pay- 
ments, which are shown below as a basis for comparison. To reduce 
the extent of variation, the State figures have been consolidated on 
a regional basis. (See tables 6 and 7.) 


TaBLE 6.— Median monthly amount included in State old-age assistance budget plans 
for basic and total living requirements ! 


{For selected groups of recipients, by region, for a selected month December 1952-M ay 1953} 


Median amount included in OAA plans for— 


| 
j 
I etna ats <ponlipidenieies ELS. ae 
| 


} 
Recipients who lived | Recipients who lived 
alone | with spouse only who 

| received OAA 


| 
Basic Total 
needs (| needs 


1 “Basic needs” covers budgetary items included in all cases. ‘“Tota)] needs”’ includes, in addition, items 
not considered essential in every case, e. g., transportation, telephone, furniture, prostheses, and some 
medical care (not including payments made directly to the purveyors of such care). 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TaBLE 7.—Median monthly amount included in aid-to-dependent children budgets 
for basic living requirements 


[By region, July 1955) 


Median ma budgeted 
isis 


Mother and Mother and 
1 child | children 


$105. 14 | $164. 20 


113. 68 | 170. 66 
160. 95 
132. 05 
179. 95 


1 Excludes Vermont. 

2 Excludes Iowa and Minnesota. 
? Excludes Louisiana. 

¢ Excludes Colorado. 


Note.—For some States the above ADC medians include maximum amounts allowable for rent and 
utilities rather than the amounts actually budgeted. (See also Commission Staff Report No. V, p. 59.) 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


(a) Measured against ‘“‘basic needs’ acknowledged in the old-age 
assistance program, the present disability pension of $78.75 per month 
paid to veterans of comparable age exceeds both the national and 
the regional median of amounts budgeted by State welfare agencies 
in all regions except the West. Old-age assistance paid in the West 
is higher than in the rest of the country, not only in dollar amounts 
but also relative to the cost of living, and is not generally considered 
representative of standards used in that program. Since “basic 
needs” includes only those items of expenditure which are essential 
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in all cases, ‘‘total needs’’ presents a more realistic standard of aver- 
age minimum requirements because it covers items of expenditure 
which are commonly, though not universally, required. It includes 
the cost of some medical and nursing care but excludes any payments 
made directly by the welfare agency to doctors, hospitals, or nursing 
homes. With reference to this standard too, the applicable disability 
pension rate compares favorably in all regions of the country except 
the West. 

Pension rates currently payable to disability pensioners below age 
65 and on the rolls less than 10 years compare less favorably but are 
still in excess of old-age assistance standards in 2 of the 4 regions. 
The privilege of hospitalization in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 

ital which is allowed a veteran without means on a space-available 

asis constitutes an important supplementary benefit tor those who 
require it and can avail themselves thereof. For the younger dis- 
ability pensioners this may be an important factor. On the other 
hand, the medical needs of disability pensioners may call for other than 
hospital care, and therefore might not be susceptible to being met by 
the free hospitalization or domiciliary privilege accorded to veterans. 
Significantly, the bulk of direct medical payments made by the wel- 
fare agencies on behalf of their old-age assistance cases (which pay- 
ments are not included in the amounts shown) are for nursing and 
other special medical needs of these aged persons rather than for 
hospitalization. 

In the case of a married veteran, aged 65 or older, compared with 
an aged couple on old-age assistance, the advantage lies clearly with 
the latter, assuming that neither couple had income from any other 
source. If the veteran pensioner does have income then the compari- 
son turns in his favor, provided his outside income exceeds the differ- 
ence between his pension and the public assistance standards shown 
because he can keep such outside income in addition to his pension, 
whereas in the case of the public assistance recipients any outside 
income is deducted from their grant. The above proviso highlights 
once more the need to make a clear distinction between the resources 
actually available as against those merely permitted to a veteran 
pensioner. 

(6b) In comparing death pension rates payable to survivors of vet- 
erans of any of the ‘‘new wars’ with aid-to-dependent-children stand- 
ards of need for selected survivor families, the latter prove more amply 
provided for by a large margin in the 1-child family case (drawing a 
$63 pension per month) and by an even greater margin in the 3- 
children family case (drawing a pension of $78.12 monthly.) In 
evaluating this state of affairs, one must not lose sight, however, of 
the fact that the ADC figures shown above were in many cases esti- 
mates based on maximum amounts allowed and that even the Veterans 
Administration death compensation benefits now payable to a mother 
with 1 child or with 3 children respectively ($121 and $179 monthly) 
who was widowed by the war-service-connected death of her veteran 
husband merely matches the top (western) aid-to-dependent-children 
standard while the comparable rates payable for peacetime service- 
connected death ($96.80 and $143.20 monthly) fall short of this 
standard in all regions except the South.”** 

In summary, the comparison of present. pension rates payable to 
disabled veterans and to survivors of veterans of any of the “new 

%a With the enactment of H. R. 7089 in July 1956, these rates no longer apply. For new rates, see Staff 
Report No. VII 
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wars’ (leaving out of account the possibility that these pensioners 
may retain income from other sources up to certain limits) with 
public assistance standards of needs as defined under selected Federal- 
State programs favors the unmarried veteran pensioner, especially of 
age 65 or over, but points to a disadvantaged position of the veteran 
pensioner with dependents and of the widow and child pensioners, 
more particularly those with large families. 


2. OPEN QUESTIONS 


a. Equal or equalizing treatment of the pensioners of different wars? 

Traditionally, pensions have been granted specifically for, and 
based on, service in a particular war. Subsequent changes in the 
pension program pertaining to a certain war were sometimes 
“hitched” to pension legislation pertaining to some other war; yet, 
prior to the world wars there was not, by and large, one program for 
pensioners of different wars. Today, there are substantial differences 
in the entitlement and benefit provisions governing the “new wars’’ 
as against those applied to the “old wars.” Also there are certain 
differences between the rules governing pensions for different war 
service in either group. Most importantly, pensions for veterans 
and survivors of the “old wars” are more liberal and more generally 
available than for those of the “new wars.” The question arises if 
such differential treatment within essentially one program is justified 
and whether it is necessary or desirable. 

The answer to this question may depend to a large extent on the 
weight one attaches to the purpose which the pension benefit is to 
serve. If it is to provide a modicum of security for all who have 
rendered honorable service in the Armed Forces for a stated period 
of time and for their dependents, then the main criterion should 
probably be a common denominator of their presumptive needs. 
Only to the extent that these needs can be shown to differ would 
differentials seem justified. If, and to the extent that, the pension 
is viewed to represent a reward for service and sacrific, a differential 
might be justified in light of clear-cut differences peculiar to service 
in specific wars. 

When the accent is put on need, equality of treatment is likely to 
be the keynote because on this ground not many reasons can be cited 
in favor of preferred treatment for the “old war’ groups. One such 
reason is the higher average age. From this flow several possible 
consequences: lower work capacity and income; less opportunity to 
be covered under, and thus draw benefits from, old-age and survivors 
insurance and related programs and therefore more widespread lack 
of retirement and survivor protection; probably higher medical bills. 
Also there is a somewhat greater possibility that, due to inadequate 
in-service medical care and records, service-connected disabilities were 
not detected or could not be proved to be of service origin. What 
weight these considerations ought to command as against equally 
plausible arguments in support of greater need on the part of the more 
recent war groups, notably due to a larger proportion of cases with 
dependents, is difficult to assay. 

On the other hand, if one would argue from the point of view that 
the pension is but one of various forms of reward bestowed upon the 
veteran, he could claim with some justice that Spanish-American 
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War veterans had few, if any, of the postservice benefits available to 
veterans of the world wars, and that veterans of World War I lacked 
some of the benefits available to veterans of World War II. Also he 
could argue that sanitation and other conditions of service were, 
et far worse in the earlier wars than in the more recent 

is conclusion, then, might be that aside from meeting needs 
(even if these needs were admitted to be by and large the same) the 
pension ought to equalize past inequalities. Again, the evaluation 
of such inequalities is difficult. How, for instance, is one to weigh 
the shorter average duration of service in the “old wars’’ as against 
the absence of any and all kinds of readjustment benefits? ” 


b. The place of veterans’ pensions among the benefits from other social 
programs 

Going beyond the operating problems and the questions of internal 
consistency of the various features of the existing veterans’ pension 
program, and transcending the questions of equity between pensioners 
of different wars and between veterans’ benefits of different kind, 
there looms a much larger problem: What is the proper evaluation 
_of the role and relationship today of this entire program and type of 
benefit within the framework of general social legislation? Further- 


more, how is this role and relationship likely to be affected in the 
years to come by developments now foreseeable, including changes in 
the general programs or in their impact upon the veteran population? 
How can maximum coordination be achieved, how is it to be main- 
tained? What should be the directions and pace of future trans- 
formations? 

To explore and evaluate possible answers to these questions pre- 


supposes a discussion of the present state of development of those 
other programs which have a bearing on this situation. It requires 
further a look into the projected development in the foreseeable future 
of both the pension program itself and these other programs, and an 
examination into their respective impact now and later. This will 
be attempted in the next two chapters. 


27 For comparative average duration of service see Commission Staff Report No. IV, p. 24. 





CHAPTER VII 
OTHER SOCIAL PROGRAMS TODAY 


A. Otp-AGE AND Survivors Insurance (OASI)' 
1. WHAT IS OASI? 


arr and survivors insurance is a national contributory program 
of social insurance for the general population. It provides a basic 
layer of protection through benefits related to prior earnings which 
are payable to workers, self-employed persons, their dependents and 
their qualified survivors, in the event of the loss of regular income 
due to two of the common economic risks: retirement and death. 
(H. R. 7225 passed by the Congress in July 1956 further broadened 
the scope of OASI, effective July 1957, to provide retirement protec- 
tion not only for old-age retirement but also to persons 50 years or 
over permaturely aged and retired from the labor force due to dis- 
ablement for work.) 

OASI is but one segment, albeit the foundation, of our social security 
system established in 1935 and further developed in the years since. 
As constituted today (in mid-1956), this system includes one other 
social insurance program, the Federal-State program of unemploy- 
ment compensation. In addition it contains a variety of Federal- 
State programs of public assistance providing financial aid to various 
categories of needy persons. 

The social-security system, taken as a whole, has the purpose of 
assuring all the people the availability of needed protection against 
the major hazards of economic life. ‘This aim is being accomplished 

artly, and increasingly, through the method of social insurance: 

y making substitute income available to those insured as an acquired 
right, regardless of individual need. Partly, it is done through public 
aid: by roviding essential protection individually upon a showing of 
need and proof of insufficient means to meet it. At present, provision 
against the risk of income-less old age is made under the social- 
or vane both through OASI and, in a supplemen way, 
throug e Federal-State program of old-age assistance. The risk 
of income loss due to death of the family provider is covered in the 
main under OASI; to a minor extent also under the Federal-State 
program of aid to dependent children. 

Other risks, notably the risk of serious disability interfering at 
length with the capacity to work, have found recognition in several of 
the so-called categorical public assistance features of the social-security 
system.'* In a limited way, the OASI program takes cognizance of 
such disabilities by granting a “‘freeze’”’ of insurance credits accumu- 


1 Following the enactment, in July 1956, of disability benefits, the program will be known henceforth as 
aoe S = vors and disability ag (OASDD. Throughout this study, the old and more familiar 
name 


is Tw en to cae ate Social Security Act from the beginning, which ed with 
® Two programs, of the y Act from the _w are concerned w 
disabled people are aid to the blind (title X of the act) and, in some measure, aid to dependent children 
(title IV). A third one, aid to the permanently and totally disabled (title XIV), has been added since 1950, 
as a result of the Social Security Act amendments of that . It carried into effect a recommendation 
made in 1948 by a minority of the Advisory Council on Security to the Senate Committee on Finance. 
(See Recommendations for Social Security Legislation, the reports of the Advisory Council on Social #e- 
curity to the Senate Committee on Finance, 8. Doc., 80th mn. 2d sess., 1949, pp. 85 ff.) The majority of 
that Advisory Council had recommended the extension of OASI to cover the risk of permanent and total 
disability on an insurance basis. 
167 
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lated toward, and insured status acquired with regard to, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits eventually payable on the past earnings 
of a covered worker so afflicted. (Beginning with July 1, 1957 
monthly OASI benefits will be available to eligible insured persons, 
age 50 or over, who are under a disability of the type that now entitles 
them to a “freeze” of their old-age and survivors benefit rights.) ? 

As a social-insurance program, OAST has many features in common 
with private insurance and particularly, with group insurance plans 


prevalent in industry. The OASI program is self-supporting, being. 


financed from contributions by the persons covered under it and by 
their employers. At present, workers in establishments and em- 
ployments covered under OASI and their employers contribute 2 
percent each of the total wages paid, up to $4,200 per year. Self- 
employed persons covered under the program contribute 3 percent of 
thear work income up to $4,200 per year.’ (Under H. R. 7225, passed 
by the Congress in July 1956, the OASI contribution rates were in- 
creased effective January 1, 1957, by one-fourth of 1 percent for em- 
ployees and their employers and by three-eighths of 1 percent for the 
self-employed.) These rates are slated to be increased gradually until, 
in 1975, both employees and their employers will be required to pay 
4¥, percent of covered wages (8% percent in all), and self-employed 
persons covered under OASI will contribute at a rate of 6% percent of 
their coverd earnings. 

Being social insurance, rather than just insurance, OAST is not 
concerned exclusively with individual equities. Rather, it is con- 
ceived and organized primarily with a view to meeting social needs. 
Among those covered under the program, the categories of persons 
eligible for benefits are the ones believed to be most commonly in need 
of the type of protection it provides. These are the retired aged work- 
ers, minor children, aged widows and widows of all ages left with minor 
children in their care; aged husbands, widowers and surviving parents 
only in case of dependenc e upon the w age earner for support. OASI 
benefit amounts are he savily weighted in favor of low-income earners 
and are all subject to a minimum and a maximum. In successively 
extending OASI coverage to new groups, the greatest possible cone 
sideration has been given to those for whom the insured risks, notably 
old-age retirement, are likely to materialize in the near future in order 
to make the social usefulness of the program as wide and as immediate 
as possible. 

2. SCOPE AND NATURE OF OASI PROTECTION 


a. Who is covered? 

Having started in the latter part of the 1930’s by covering a nu- 
cleus—numbering i in early 1940, 35 million composed mainly of w age 
and salaried workers in industrial and commercial employment— 
the OASI program has been expanded over the years to cover the 
great bulk of the working population. The two most important 
expansions occurred in 1950 and 1954, each adding approximately 
10 million jobs to the number already covered under OASI.* 

The largest single group of those newly covered effective January 1, 
1951, were—among the 8 million covered on a compulsory basis— 

? Social Security Amendments of 1956, H. R. 7225, 84th Cong. 
8 They are required to contribute at 142 times the rate applicable to employed ‘persons since no contribu- 


tion is made on their behalf. 
4 Public Law 734, 81st Cong. and Public Law 761, 83d Cong. 
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nearly 5 million nonfarm self-employed pergons. Agricultural and 
domestic workers accounted for nearly a million each. On a voluntary 
basis, 1% million State and local Government employees and half @ 
million employees of nonprofit institutions became eligible for cover- 
age.® 

Of the 6 more million added to compulsory coverage effective 
January 1, 1955, about 3% million farmers constituted the largest 
single group. Newly covered farm and domestic workers, self-employed 
professional workers, civilian employees of the Federal Government 
not covered by a retirement system and home workers made up most 
of the balance. Of the 4 million made eligible for cov erage on the 
basis of group or individual] option, about 3% million were in positions 
under State and local retirement systems not already covered and a 
quarter million ministers and members of religious orders.° 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act broaden coverage 
further yet by bringing certain agricultural workers, sharecroppers, 
employees of some Federal instrumentalities, and the remaining 
professional workers now excluded from coverage, except doctors of 
medicine, under OASI. 

Other recent legislation effected OASI coverage of persons in the 
Armed Forces. Similarly, through coordination with the Federal civil 
service retirement system, OASI coverage of the civil employees of 
the Federal Government has been under consideration.’ 

Even before these recent extensions, in terms of coverage, OAST 
clearly, was our most comprehensive income maintenance program 
and, as far as the civilian population is concerned, practically all- 
inclusive. The “goal of universal coverage” postulated in 1948 by 
the Senate Advisory Council on Social Sec urity has virtually been 
accomplished. In the formulation of the Council: 

The basic protection afforded by the contributory social insurance system under 
the Social Security Act should be available to all who are dependent on income 
from work. The character of one’s occupation should not force one to rely for 
basic protection on public assistance rather than insurance.’ 

In mid-1955, out of a total paid employment of 64.6 and a total 
civilian employment of 61.6 million persons, those covered or eligible 
for coverage numbered 56.1 million, representing 87 and 91 percent 
respectively. (H. R. 7089, 84th Congress, enacted in July 1956 
covered military personnel under OASI on a contributory basis effec- 
tive January 1, 1957, and extended coverage of those in the Armed 
Forces by means of free OASI wage credits until that time. Thus 
the covered portion of the entire population is now 91 percent rather 
than 87 percent shown in the table below.) Even this high ratio 
relating, as it does, to the coverage status in 1 month, June 1955, 
understates the full extent of OASI coverage since it does not reflect 
OASI protection obtained by an unknown number of persons not 
then working in covered employment but who had previously been 
covered and who, by virtue of their OASI rights earned in such 
5 See W. J. Cohen and R. J. Myers, Social Security Act Amendments of 1950; A Summary and Legislative 
History, Social Security Bulletin, October 1950. 

6W.J. Cohen, R. M. Ball, and R. J. Mvers, Social Security Act Amendments of 1954: A Summary and 
Legislative History, Social Security Bulletin, September 1954. 

? Extensive hearings were held by a Select Committee on Survivor Benefits established pursuant so 
H. Res. 35, 84th Cong., on H. R. 7089, ‘‘a bill to provide benefits for the survivors of servicemen and veterans 
and for other purposes.”’ See Providing Benefits for Survivors of Servicemen and Veterans Report of the 
Select Committee, H. Rept. No. 993, June 28, 1955. On civil service retirement coordination with OASI, 
hearings were also held on a bill incorporating the Administration proposals, 8. 3041, introduced in the 


Senate on January 25, 1956. 
* Recommendations for Social Security Legislation, loc. cit, p. 6. 
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former employment were enjoying OASI protection for a limited 
number of years past severance of their covered employment or even 
permanently. 

Another group of persons, this one accounting for 2 millions of the 
workers not covered in June 1955, consisted of those in employments 
subject to coverage but who during the period of 1 year had failed to 
earn the statutory minimum, to wit: self-employed persons who did 
not have net earnings exceeding $400 a year; farm workers who had 
not received wages of $100 or more from one employer during the 
elapsed portion of 1955; and private household workers who Sad not 
received wages of $50 or more from one employer in a quarter. Some 
of these too may have had OASI protection carried over from previous 
years. 

The following table gives a breakdown of the covered and non- 
covered portions of the major groups of employed and self-employed 
persons in the United States. (See table 1.) 


Tas_E 1,—Coverage status under old-age and survivors insurance of persons in paid 
employment in the continental United States, June 1966 


[In thousands] 
| 


Covered or |Percentof| Not  |Percentof 
Total eligible for total j|covered?/ total 


Total paid employment 


Wages and salary workers 
Nonagricultural industry and commerce..---_-... 


Railroads. 
Nonprofit organizations 
Domestic... 


eee qe cence nnn weee 


- 


nett 
SESESSERESE 
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~ 
- 
-_ 
o 
_ 
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2, 
9, 
5, 
2, 
3, 
4, 
0, 
3, 
5, 


980 
830 
300 


-BEEeSI3 228 


wR SpSSESSRoR. 
RIK ARK O-18 DOLOmM 


SERRE 
Noon oc 


j 
| 
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1 Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

3 Includes newsboys 14-17; farmworkers who had not received wages of $100 from 1 employer during 
the elapsed portion of 1955 and private household workers not receiving wages of $50 from 1 employer in 
the . bers of religious orders, student nurses, and certain minor groups in the service of non- 
profit organizations; persons covered by existing Federal Government retirement systems for civilian 
employees and for the Armed Forces; poromees and firemen covered under State or local retirement systems 
established for such persons; self-employed persons with net earnings of less than $400 in the year; and the 
excluded self-employed professional groups. 

3 Bureau of the Census total of persons 14 years of age and over in paid civilian employment in June 1955, 
as indicated by the Current Population Sample, pens members of the Armed Forces (including members 
stationed outside the continental] United States). ‘The coverage group totals are estimates based on Bureau 
of the Census data and other sources. Each worker is classified by his primary activity. 

«Joint coverage of the old-age and survivors insurance and railroad retirement Ss. 

5 Workers — (or in positions eligible) for OASI coverage on an optional basis. The numbers actually 
eovered are smaller. 


Nore.—In-addition, H. R. 7089, 84th Cong., providing O ASI coverage for military personnel, H. R. 7225 
covered certain other groups not previously covered. Thus, the figures contained in the table understate 
OASI coverage pursuant to passage of these enactments in July 1956. 


In summary, the coverage provisions before and after enactment 
of H. R. 7225—an enumeration of the relatively few categories of work 
remaining uncovered rather than of those covered—may be rendered 
with but little abridgment as follows: Any person employed or self- 
employed is currently covered under OASI unless he belongs to any 
of the following groups excluded from coverage: 
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(1) Self-employed physicians, dentists, lawyers, and certain 
other self-employed rofessional groups (under H. R. 7225, all 
except physicians will be covered from 1956); 

(2) Members of the Armed Forces, except for the free coverage 
granted on the basis of assumed wage credits for each month of 
service rendered between September 15, 1940, and April 1, 1956 
(under H. R. 7225, free wage credits have been extended until 
“anny 1, 1957, on which date contributory OASI coverage takes 
effect); 

(3) Federal civilian workers subject to the civil service retire- 
ment system or other Federal staff retirement systems; 

(4) Policemen or firemen covered by a State or local retirement 
system ; 

(5) Farmers with less than $400 annual profit, or farm workers 
earning less than $100 cash wages from any one employer in a 
calendar year, or household workers earning less than $50 in 
cash from any one employer in a calendar quarter (H. R. 7225 
changes the agricultural earnings formula to $150 or 20 days of 
employment) ; 

(6) A parent working for his child or a child under 21 working 
for his parents, or a husband or wife in each other’s employ. 

(Railroad employees have joint coverage under the railroad retire- 
ment system and OASI, see below.) 


6. How is protection acquired? 

(1) Quarters of coverage—In order to acquire protection under 
OASI, a person must work in covered employment or self-employment 
and must have certain minimum earnings. For coverage purposes, 


time is counted in calendar quarters. In order to be counted as a 
“quarter of coverage’”’ a calendar quarter of work in covered employ- 
ment, other than agricultural, must have yielded him $50 in wages. 
In agricultural employment, a ‘‘quarter of coverage’’ is creditable for 
each $150 of cash wages up to 4 per year. In self-employment, 
4 “quarters of coverage’ in a year are established on the basis of 
$400 net earnings in that year. 

(2) Insured status.—‘Insured status’ is acquired—and conse- 
quently various forms of protection are gained—by accumulating 
a specified number of “quarters of coverage’’ within a stated period 
of time. Some OASI benefits are payable to persons who are ‘“‘cur- 
rently insured’’—meaning that they must have acquired at least 
6 “quarters of coverage” within the preceding 3 years. Other benefits 
are reserved for those who are “fully insured.’”” That means gener- 
ally that they must have had at least six, and no less than half as 
many ‘quarters of coverage’’ as the number of calendar quarters 
elapsed between December 31, 1950 (or age 21, whichever is later) 
and age 65 or death.® 

Once an insured person has 40 “‘quarters of coverage,” he is “fully 
insured”’ permanently, for life; he can never lose his OASI protection, 
even if he moves to employment which is not covered by OASI, or 
stops working altogether.” 

De pepe eg pepe 


may be reduced, 
are computed might be diluted by all or some of the subsequent calendar quarters in which no earnings 
were credited to his account. 
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Some of the benefits currently available are paid on either “fully” 
or ‘‘currently insured” status. Only two are tied to the simultaneous 
fulfillment of both the ‘fully’ and “currently insured” status require- 
ments." To explain which kind of “insured status” is necessary to 
obtain the various OASI benefits and to describe these benefits in 
brief will be the task of the next section. 


c. Who gets what benefit? 


(1) The “maturing” of the program has been speeded up.—The 1950 
and 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act not only extended 
OASI protection to about one-third of the labor force not theretofore 
eligible for coverage under that program, but they made the beneficial 
impact of the program more immediate. This effect was accomplished 
in two ways. First, by raising the general level of benefits; secondly, 
by enabling the older workers, both among those already covered and 
among those newly added, to qualify for all the benefits provided and 
much sooner than would have beep possible under the old law. 

In both respects, the 1950 and 1954 amendments continued a 
development initiated in 1939." They reaffirmed the principal rules 
governing the eligibility for benefits and the weighting of benefit 
amounts, namely that, generally, half the time elapsed after a person 
entered the labor force must be spent in covered employment with no 
less than 6 quarters of coverage required for some benefits and no 
more than 40 quarters to gain benefit rights for life, and that for 
reasons of social policy the lower paid worker was to draw benefits 
representing a higher share of his past earaings than those of the 
higher paid worker. 

However, under this formula, as of the end of 1946, the average 
benefit for a retired male worker alone was only $25 a month, that 
for a retired couple $39, and for a widow with 2 children $48. Besides, 
many older workers did not qualify for benefits by reason of insufficient 
coverage. Those that did, received far less than they would have 
obtained had they been covered longer.” 

Faced with this situation, the Senate Advisory Council on Social 
Security, reporting its findings and recommendations in December 
1948, stated the goal of universal OASI coverage and went on to advise 
as follows: 


(a) More liberal eligibility requirements for older workers.—* * * The Council 
believes that, in establishing eligibility requirements, special allowance should be 
made for those who were already at the higher ages when the system began. 
Liberalization of the present eligibility requirements is made even more necessary 
if coverage is extended. As a group, newly covered workers will have had no 
opportunity to build up credits in the past and, unless some change is made in 
the requirements, very few of the older workers in the newly covered groups would 
ever be eligible for retirement benefits * * *, We propose as a method of reducing 
the requirements for insured status a “new start’? which will require the same 


i! The disability insurance benefit pursuant to H. R. 7225 will be payable only to those otherwise eligi- 
ble persons who are both “‘fully’’ and “currently insured” and who have had, in addition, 20 out of the 
last 40 quarters preceding onset of their disability (as defined in the act) credited to their account as ‘‘quar- 
ters of coverage.”’ 

12 Our present OASI system might be said to date from the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act of 
August 10, 1939 (Public No. 379, 76th Cong.). As a consequence of these amendments, effective January 1, 
1940, monthly benefits (rather than lump sums) became’payable immediately (instead of in 1942 as originally 
contemplated); the average of the benefit amounts payable in the early years was raised; for the first time 
certain dependents and survivors of insured workers were made eligible for benefits; and finally, eligibility 
requirements were liberalized to extend protection to more of those nearing retirement age. (See Federal 
Stee _ Survivors Insurance: A Summary of the 1939 Amendments, Social Security Bulletin, De- 
cember 1939. 

13 This was due to the way in which benefit amounts were computed: To a basic amount, 1 percent was 
added for each year with minimum earnings ($200). Consequently, assuming an average work lifetime 
to be 40 years, benefits would not have been payable at full rates until 1980. 
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qualifying period for an older worker now as was required for a person who was 
the same age when the system began operation. 

(b) Mere adequate benefits now.—The benefit amounts now being paid under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program are inadequate for the security of most 
of the beneficiaries * * *. If the old-age and survivors insurance program is to 
do an effective job of insuring gainfully occupied individuals and their families 
against dependency in their old age or on the death of a family breadwinner, the 
level of benefits must be raised * * *, The Council believes that * * * the full 
rate of benefits contemplated for the future [should] be paid at once * * *," 

(2) The “new start” and other provisions designed to discount periods 
of work in noncovered employment or at lower earnings, or of no work at 
all—Following both recommendations, the 1950 amendments (which 
brought about the first large extension of coverage) made provision for 
a “new start” as of January 1, 1951, for the computation of the re- 
quired number of calendar quarters elapsing prior to attainment of age 
65 or death and, wherever to the advantage of the insured, also for the 
computation of average earnings in covered employment. Substan- 
tially the same result was achieved under the 1954 amendments (which 
brought the second large coverage extension) for the benefit of those 
then newly covered, not, this time, by another ‘“‘new start’’ but by add- 
ing a transitional provision. ‘Fully insured” status could thence be 
obtained not only by ace cumuating quarters of coverage following the 
established pattern but by acquiring a “quarter of-cov erage’’ in each 
calendar quarter elapsing between 1954 and the attainment of age 65 
or death, provided at least 6 quarters of coverage were acquired in the 
interval. (Both of these actions were of great benefit to old veterans 
and their families, particularly those with World War I service; see 
below.) 

In addition, the advantage of the rising wage level and, more 
eee ly, the taxable wage level just raised, effective January 

1955, from $3,600 to $4,200 per year—on which covered earnings 
a hence, benefit amounts are computed—was given the broadest 
possible application by allowing claimants to “drop out’’ 4 years of 
no earnings or of the lowest earnings—and for those who had acquired 
20 “quarters of coverage’’ the five lowest ear nings years—in computing 
average earnings. (Under the 1956 amendments the 5-year provision 
applies to all cases.) 

A third provision working in the same direction, and available to 
those affected by it in addition to the others, was the newly enacted 
preservation of benefit rights for the disabled, often referred to as the 
“freeze” provision. Roughly analogous to the “waiver of premium” 
clause common in commercial life-insurance policies, the “‘freeze’’ 
protects the acquired rights of persons who have had both a steady 
and recent earnings record in covered employment. It preserves 
both insured status and the earnings level by ‘freezing’ them as of 
the point in time at which the insured worker was compelled to leave 
the labor force by reason of— 

* * * inability to engage in any substantial gainful activity because of any 
medically determinable physical or mental impairment that can be expected to 


result in death or to be of long-continued and indefinite duration, or blind- 
ness * * * 


It is noteworthy that this is the only part of the OASI program 
which is not under exclusive national administration inasmuch as the 


% Recommendations for Social Security Legislation, 8. Doc. No. 208, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 1949, pp. 8, 9. 

18 This provision becomes obsolete with the end of the third quarter of 1958 as those fulfilling this con- 
dition will also meet, as of that time, the regular definition of “‘fully insured”’ status. A similar provision 
was incorporated in H. R. 7225 for the benefit of those newly covered in 1956. It extends the period in which 
this alternative method applies to the end of the third quarter of 1960. 
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determination whether or not such a disability exists is made by State 
agencies pursuant to standards of guidance issued by the Bureau of 
(3) Accelerated coverage for the aged.—As a result of these various 
changes, all designed to make OASI benefits a substantial resource 
especially for those whose need for them was nearest, 9 out of every 10 
ersons working became covered under OASI and are today accumu- 
ating OASI credits toward insured status. Moreover—and es- 
pecially of interest in connection with the problem of income mainte- 
nance for the aging veteran of World War I—any person currently 
in covered employment who reaches age 65 between the middle of 
1956 and the end of 1960 (as will be true of the average World War I 
veteran) may acquire “fully insured” status on the strength of having 
worked not less than 6 calendar quarters (1% years) and will never be 
required to have earned more than 19 such quarters (4% years). In 
no case will ‘‘currently insured” status require work in more than 6 
calendar quarters out of the last 12 preceding death or old-age 
retirement. 
In 1940 only two-fifths of the male population 20 and over, and 
a mere one-tenth of the males 65 and over were insured under OASI. 
In 1946, the ratios were approximately one-half and one-fourth, re- 
spectively. By 1955 the ratio for those 20 and over had doubled over 
1940, that for men 65 and over had multiplied sixfold, as in that year 
four-fifths and more than three-fifths respectively were insured. Of 
those males reaching retirement age in 1955, about three-fourths are 
now eligible for benefits.” 


(4) Types of benefits—In the event of old-age retirement of the family 
provider, he, his wife and/or minor children may draw the following 
benefits. 

(a) An old-age (retirement) insurance benefit is payable to a 
male insured worker at age 65 when retired from full-time work, 
or at age 72 and over whether retired or not. 

(6) An additional old-age insurance benefit is payable to the 
wife of a retired insured worker when she attains age 65 and has 
been married to him for 3 years or has an unmarried child in her 
care below age 18. (Where the wife is the main breadwinner, 
a dependent husband is eligible for this additional benefit.) 

(c) An additional insurance benefit is payable also on behalf of 
an unmarried dependent child, stepchild or adopted child, of the 
retired worker below age 18. 

(Note.—Under H. R. 7225 passed by the Congress in July 1956, 
women insured under OASI become eligible for old-age (retirement) 
benefits at age 62 at a rate below that for which they could qualif 
at age 65. ‘Men and women age 50 or over insured under OAST 
become eligible for disability benefits identical to old-age benefits if 
disabled for substantial gainful employment. Finally, children past 
age 18 may qualify for ‘‘child’s benefit” if disabled Stent attaining 
that age.) 

In the event of death of the family provider, his widow and children or— 
v he leaves neither— his dependent aged parents may draw the following 

enefits: 

(d) A widow’s insurance benefit is payable to the widow who 
had been married to the deceased for 1 year, is not remarried, has 


%* Based on data obtained from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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attained age 65 or—regardless of age—is caring for an unmarried 
dependent child below age 18; also to a divorced former wife if 
she has not remarried, was dependent upon the deceased and has a 
minor child in her care (so-called mother’s benefit). 

(e) A child’s insurance benefit is payable to any unmarried 
dependent child or children below age 18. 

(f) If neither (d) nor (e) is paid, parents’ insurance benefits are 
payable to dependent parents of the deceased if they areaged. (65 
years old or older in case of father, 62 for mother.) nas 

(g) In addition, in all cases of death of an insured individual 
lump-sum burial benefits are payable to the widow or widower, 
or to the person meeting the final expenses. 

(Norre.—Under H. R. 7225, the age of eligibility for widow’s benefits 
has been reduced, effective November 1, 1956, to age 62, From 1957 
on, child’s benefits may be paid to children past age 18 if disabled 
before attaining that age.) 

Entitlement to child’s, widow's (with child) and the lump-sum death 
benefits is obtained on either fully or currently insured status. 

All old-age retirement insurance benefits, benefits to a widow alone and 
to dependent parents require fully insured status. 

Only dependent husband’s and dependent widower’s benefits are 
tied to the fulfillment of both fully and currently insured status 
requirements. 

(5) Benefit formula, minimum and mazimum limits, average 
amounts.—Benefit amounts vary according to earnings and are 
related specifically to the insured person’s ‘‘average monthly wage.” 
This is defined as the quotient obtained by dividing wages and self- 
employment income (credited in amounts not exceeding $3,000 per 
year prior to 1951, $3,600 from 1951 to 1955, and $4,200 thereafter) 
by the number of months elapsed between December 31, 1950, or 
attainment of age 21, whichever is later, and date of death or entitle- 
ment to old-age insurance benefits, or attainment of both fully insured 
status and retirement age, whichever yields the more favorable 
‘primary insurance amount.’’ In determining average earnings, of 
course, the “‘freeze”’ and ‘‘dropout”’ rules discussed earlier come into 


play. ; 

Ail income from work, and from work only, is counted and credited 
on the insured person’s OASI record up to the annual maximum 
amount taxable for the given year. 

Benefits are computed as a composite fraction of credited income. 
The benefit scale is weighted in favor of low-income earners. Out of 
the total monthly average earnings of the “primary insured” the 
first $110 give rise to a primary insurance amount (PIA) of $60.50, 
or 55 percent. The balance of his average earnings, from $111 to 
$350, yields an additional PIA equivalent to 20 percent of the amount 
otened. All other benefits are derived from, and related to, the PIA. 
Benefit amounts are, for the most part, subject to a minimum and, in 
all cases, subject to a maximum. The total family benefit cannot 
exceed $200 per month or 80 percent of the average monthly earnings 
of a retired or deceased “primary insured.” 

The following amounts represent the minimum and maximum 
benefits under current law: 
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(a) For retired worker and family: 
(i) Worker’s old-age (retirement) insurance benefit $30-$108. 
(ii) Wife’s old-age insurance benefit =} of (i) 15-54. 


Both together_ 45-— 162. 
(iii) Child’s insurance benefit=% of (i) subject to maxi- 

mum family limit of 80 percent or $200, whichever 

is less, but operation of 80 percent maximum cannot 

reduce family benefit below $50 or 1% times (i) 

whichever is higher 


All 3 together 
(b) For family of deceased worker: 
(iv) Widow’s insurance benefit=% of (i) 
(v) Surviving child’s or children’s insurance benefit=% of 
(i) for Ist child or, if more children than 1, % of (i) + 
¥, of (i) divided by the number of children for each, 
subject to limits stated under (iii) 30— 108. 50 
Widow and 1 child 45— 162. 80 
Widow and 2 children 50— 200. 00 
(vi) Parents’ benefit for each parent=*% of (i) 30-— 162. 80 
(vii) Burial lump-sum benefit=3 times (i) up to $255.___. 90— 255. 00 
1 Actually, there is no statutory minimum on the amount of child’s benefit. The $5 figure is used illus- 


tratively. Wife and child would get the same amount. Where amounts as initially figured exceed maxi- 
mum, all benefits except that of primary beneficiary are proportionately reduced. 


Average OASI benefit amounts paid during June 1955 are shown in 
the table below. (See table 2.) It will be noted that corresponding 
to the average benefit amounts quoted earlier for 1946, those for 1955, 
due to the various amendments in the law and the rise in wage levels, 
had risen approximately 2% times for each of the 3 types of bene- 
ficiaries referred to: the retired male worker alone, the retired male 
worker with aged wife, and the widow with 2 children. 

TABLE 2.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and 
average monthly OASI benefit, by family group, mid-1956 ' 


{In thousands, except for average benefit] 





| 


*, . aint ‘ on Average 

Family classification of beneficiaries Number of | Number of monthly 

families beneficiaries | amount per 
family 


June 30, 1955 





5, 542. 3 | 


Retired worker families_.................-.. neat handel | 4, 214.8 
Worker only 3, 067. 
Male . 4 1, 962. 
Female 1, 105. 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over--- aac oon 1, 066. 
Worker and wife under age 65 ?_ _- wdddn ; 
Worker and aged dependent husband ‘ 
Wier WN EOE i 2o eo cc le ban eduscasagidesbcucee= | 
Worker and 2 or more children b | 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 child 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 2 or more children__-__--_--| 
Survivor families_-__.....-..-- hn 1 Fh nd bate sddadbot obs 
Aged widow 
Aged dependent widower 
Widowed mother only ?___..---- 
Widowed mother and 1 child 
Widowed mother and 2 children 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children 
1 child only 
2 children 
3 children 
4 or more children. . 
1 aged dependent parent 
2 aged dependent parents 


SBoBBs SASL 


=85 








' 
1 Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
2 Benefits of children were being withheld. 
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It is of interest to compare the average benefits of those who based 
the mM on average earnings after 1950, taking advantage of the “new 
start”? provision, and of “those who were unable to do so (because of 
the incidence of the risk prior to the seventh quarter of coverage —if 
any—acquired after 1950). This comparison is made in the table 
that follows. (See table 3.) It shows, by and large, an increase of 
20 percent or more favoring the “‘new start” cases which are those 
coming on the rolls now and in the future. 

A further increase in average benefits is occurring at present and is 
not reflected as yet in the 1955 figures. This increase takes place as 
a result of the higher wage base effective in 1955 and will continue 
gradually over some time to come. 

While those OASI benefit recipients who were already in current 
payment status and those close to attainment in 1950 did not par- 
take as fully of the increases in OASI benefit levels as did those quali- 
fying for benefits since then, their benefits have increased too. Each 
major amendment liberalizing benefits for newly qualifying benefici- 
aries carried with it an upw ard conversion of the benefit levels of cur- 
rent recipients. 

(6) Work and retirement tests —OASI is aimed at providing a sub- 
stitute income to insured persons aged 65 or older (62 in the case of 
women) only if they have been deprived of their regular income from 
work as a result of their withdrawal from the labor force. Whether 
or not a person has in fact retired is decided with reference to his 
earnings and to the services rendered. Income received from other 
sources than work is disregarded since eligibility for OASI benefits is 
not contingent upon ac tual dependence on it.” 

Owing to the fact that “beneficiaries prefer to work” (as one OASI 
study has summarized the findings of various surveys undertaken be- 
tween 1940 and 1947) and that the average age at W hic h people retire 
under the OASI program is not 65 but 68, “the work and ear nings tests, 
or the “work clause” as they are called, have great practical im- 
portance." 

At the present time, up to $1,200 can be earned by working without 
losing any part of OASI benefits in a given year. Each additional 
$80 earned in either covered or noncovered work leads to 1 month’s 
reduction in benefits. A benefit is not lost, however, for any month 
in which the beneficiary neither earned more than $80 in wages nor 
rendered substantial services in self-employment. Once an insured 
person reaches age 72, he can receive benefits thereafter regardless of 
any amount he may be earning. 


3. THE OASI-COVERED POPULATION, ITS COMPOSITION AND SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS; OASI FINANCES 


The following indicators are to convey in summary from the current 
dimensions of the OASI program as well as its present impact on dis- 
posable earnings and consumption expenditures.” (See tables 4 to 7.) 


17 Benefits to parents, husbands, and widowers are exceptional in this respect. 

is The study, by M. L. Stecker, Social Security Bulletin, January 1951, showed that only 1 beneficiary 
in 20 had voluntarily left a job in good health to enjoy leisure. 

_ es data are all from the Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
anc elfare, 
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TABLE 5.—Male workers with OASI earnings credits, work history: Number of 
workers, by age and percentage distribution by OASI insurance status on Jan. 1, 
1954 


Percentage distribution of workers by insurance status, Jan. 1, 1954 2 





Number | 
of } Fully insured Uninsured 
workers, 
ae | | Deceased, 
percent | Total | | | | Workers | benefit 
sample Perma- N | New | with awarded 
} nently Total | entrants, | previous 
| 19538 | wage 
credits 





Males, all ages 59, 931 100. 
Under 20_...-. 3, 592 100.0 | 
20to24.........| 5,525 | 100. | 


17.6 
40.3 
27.2 
14.0 
14.4 
13.1 
11.7 
11.1 
12.8 
13.9 
15.6 
15.6 
18.8 
26. 3 
86.7 


> 
bo 


38 


COUN HK AAelOaIQee We bo 
= 
oe 
— 


S 


25 to 29 6,544 | 100. 
30 to 34 6,731 | 100. 
35 to 39___- 6,520 | 100. 
Ow ee.p2c-c 5,892 | 100. | 


wor 


oS 


wooOrwae oe 


45 to 49... anol 5, 158 100. 
oe 4,475 100. 
55 to 59 4, 113 100. 


Aw 


60 to 64 3,548 | 100. 

65 to 69 3,026 | 100.0 | 

70 to 74 : 2,101 | 100. 

75and over.....| | 2,180 | 100.0 | 
| 


1 > - 
»woOonNNnN 


LOowoOoaf cr *1N0- 
ss eNO Ic 
—~ epSRSSr sr sss 
fm fe eh ee fe fee eed bed 


POPAD RAN SAAS 


& 





Nok Se ON OOM HK OD 
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, BBSRooperne, 

OnKr AON eK BODO 


orb 


()) 
9. 


on 


Unreported - -- 526 100. 0 


‘ 


eo 
oo 











| 
| 





1 Derived from 0.1 percent sample and therefore sampling variation may be large where figures shown 
are small; includes workers who died during the period 1937-53; age represents age at birthday in 1953; work- 
ers ‘1 unreported sex included with male; figures in italics based on less than 100 workers. Data corrected 
to May 23, 1955. 

2 Except for workers on whose earnings records benefits were awarded and for whom the insurance status 
is the one determined at time of award, insurance status shown does not reflect changes in status arising 
from (1) combined earnings under the coordinated benefit provisions of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and railroad retirement programs or (2) wage credits for military service. 

3 No workers in sample cell. 

4 Inapplicable under the Social Security Act. 


TABLE 6.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded in 
January-June 1955 to OASI beneficiaries eligible for the dropouts,'! by starting 
date used in benefit computation, amount of monthly benefit, and sex 


[Based on 10-percent sample] 





Total Male Female 
Amount of monthly benefit lati ae ince ee Rt oe 


} | } 
| Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Total | 306, 255 | 100 | 122, 287 


$30. " 149 | 10, 401 | 15, 748 
$30.10 to $39.90 2 | 8, 033 9, 979 
eee . OF . 11, 946 
$50 to $59.90 29, : 14, 520 | 
$60 to $69.90 ' 28,815 | 
$70 to $79.90 ; 21, 978 
$80 to $89.90 | 3, 33 

$90 to $99.90 
$100 to $103.50 


Average benefit 


Based on earnings after 1950......_-- 








$30.10 to $39.90 
$40 to $49.90 


70 to $79.90 

I cored Main eed icce eas 
$90 to $99.90 

$100 to $103.50 


OSERR ona! S| 





Average benefit 


! Beneficiaries, eligible for the exclusion of up to 5 years of lowest earnings in the calculation of the average 
monthly wage. 
3 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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Tame 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, calendar year 
1955 and cumulative 1937-66 


[In thousands] ? 


Receipts Expenditures Assets 


i 
| i | | 
| Net contri-| | adiete oy Ne total | Wnex. 

bution Interest = ye pended 
i | Benefit istrative ae ° 
| income | c payments | expen ment se. | Dalamce 

| as 2) s P —_ > < 

att | ses 3 curities | rere 
| | acquired ¢ J 


Period Tota) assets 
at end of 
period 
period 


| acid a sionals 
WEE ceeectteedcecectes | $5, 713, 045 | $461, 051 | 4 968,155 | $118,633 | $1,239,345 | $561,238 | $21, 663, 104 
Cumulative, January | 

1937-December 1955..| 38, 561, 842 3 670, an] | 19, 680, 590 | 888, 642 21, 101, 865 | 561, 238 21, 663, 104 


1 Equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and deposits by States under voluntary cover- 
age agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain 
veterans’ survivors. Includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ 
survivors. Includes deductions to adjust for reimbursement to the General Treasury of the estimated 
amount of taxes subject to refund for employees who paid contributions on more than $3,600 a year (through 
working for more than 1 employer)—$51 million in September 1954 for 1953 taxes, $40.5 million in September 
1953 for 1952 taxes, and $33 million in December 1952 for 1951 taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange pro- 
vision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951. 

3’ Represents net expenditures for administration. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at time of purchase. 


| vines — 


(Norre.—H. R. 7225, passed by the Congress in July 1956, brought 
an innovation in the method of funding OASI contributions. Pur- 
suant to this enactment, contributions collected to finance the newly 
provided disability benefits will be collected and maintained in a sep- 
arate disability trust fund.) 


4. OASI TREATMENT OF SERVICE IN THE ARMED FORCES 


On September 14, 1940, President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
pete the insurance rights of civilians drawn into military service. 
Legislation to this effect passed the Senate but died in conference 
with the House on the ground that there was need for further study of 
the problem. In April 1942, however, an amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act became law which extended credit toward retirement 
benefits under that act for service in the Armed Forces during any 
war or national emergency. Thereafter, many bills were introduc ed 
in the Congress to accomplish similar results on behalf of those covered 
under OASI.” 

In January 1946, a social-security technical staff having studied for 
a year the unsolved problems in social security for the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means confirmed the need to make special pro- 
visions to cope with the adverse effect of military service upon OASI 
benefit rights of draftees due to the interruption of their record of 
OASI-covered employment and earnings entailing a reduction in 
eventual benefit amounts and in some cases loss of benefit rights alto- 
gether.2!. Efforts already underway at that time to remedy this situa- 
tion took two different directions. One group of bills pending i in the 
Congress aimed at ‘freezing’? OASI rights of those entering service 
as of the time they entered—similar to the way insured persons with 
a total and long-term disability have their OASI rights frozen since 
® This account is taken from A. J. Murray, Social Security Act Amendments of 1946, Social Security 


Bulletin, September 1946, pp. . a. 
21 Issues In Social Security, S. Government Printing Office, 1946, ch. ITI. 
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1955. The other group of bills sought not only to freeze existing rights 
but to add to them OASI credits for the period of military service. 
The Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 followed the latter ap- 
proach.” Designed as- 

a measure which will supplement, but will not duplicate, the protection afforded 
by the pension laws * * * the bill seeks to close this gap [by providing] social- 
security protection, beginning when the protection of the pension laws terminates 
and ending when the veteran has had a reasonable opportunity to acquire or re- 
acquire insured status by employment covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

The chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee agreed that 
the provisions of the bill afforded a “satisfactory temporary solution.’ * 

Pursuant to this enactment, a veteran with 90 days’ service, or less if 
sparen due to a disability sustained in service, and discharged under 
other than dishonorable conditions who died within 3 years from the 
date of separation, whether before or after enactment, but not while 
in service and not later than 4 years after the end of World War II, 
was deemed to have been “fully insured” and to have had earnings of 
at least $200 in each calendar year in which he had rendered active 
service of at least 30 days (after September 16, 1940) and was deemed 
further to have had an average monthly wage of not less than $160.” 

OASI survivor benefits based on this provision were not to be paid 
in cases in which any pension or compensation was determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration to be payable by it on the basis of the death 
of such veteran. ‘The actual cost of the benefits was to be reimbursed 
to the OASI trust fund from general revenues of the Government. 

The temporary OASI coverage thus conferred upon World War II 
veterans was for the benefit of their survivors only. Presumably it 
was felt that old age was far enough removed from the great bulk of 
these veterans so as not to warrant inclusion of comparable provisions 
for it in this temporary makeshift arrangement. 

This legislation had been conceived as transitional, pending a more 
lasting solution of the problem. One form which this lasting solution 
might take had been outlined by the social security technical staff in 
its 1946 report to the Committee on Ways and Means to be the 
“permanent coverage of military service for OASI purposes * * * 
[with] such modification as may seem desirable [to be] made in protec- 
tion afforded by military law.” * Again, in 1948, the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Social Security, reporting to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
recommended the “extension of old-age and survivors insurance to 
the Armed Forces * * * [to] give continuous basic protection both to 
the career serviceman and to those with shorter periods of military or 
naval service.’’ *’ 

The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act went far in bring- 
ing about the substance of this recommendation, albeit only for per- 
sonnel serving in the Armed Forces during World War TL his 
enactment granted to any World War II veteran free OASI wage 

% Public Law 719, 79th Cong., August 10, 1946. 

%3 From the Senate committee’s report on 8. 2204 as quoted by Murray, loc. cit., p. 5. 

4% From a = on the floor of the House, quoted ibid. 

26 The $160 had been used in a similar amendment made earlier in the Railroad Retirement Act as reflecting 
average earnings of railroad workers. It was selected as an approximate valuation of average pay roughly 
equivalent to comparable civilian earnings. On this, the basic amount of the survivor benefit was com- 
puted. The 30-day provision served to increase the basic benefit amount, according to the OASI formula 
then in force, by 1 percent for each year of constructive OASI coverage. 

} % Issues in Social Security, p. 65. 


" aunt loc. cit., recommendation on OASI coverage, No. 7. 
%# Public Law 734, 81st Cong., 1950. 
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credits of $160 for each month or part thereof of active service in the 
Armed Forces which could be used in computing the veteran’s rights 
to any OASI benefit—not just survivors benefits—for which he or his 
survivors may become eligible any time after August 1950, either 
during or after service.” No use was to be made of “free” or “gift 
quarters of coverage” as these OASI credits were sometimes referred 
to (since no deduction was made for this purpose from the pay of 
service personnel) if to do so would be unfavorable to the veteran or 
if some recurrent (rather than lump-sum) benefit was payable by the 
Federal Government or one of its instrumentalities—other than the 
Veterans’ Administration—-which was based wholly or in part upon the 
same service period. No provision was made for reimbursing the 
OASI trust fund for the added costs due to this ‘free’ coverage.” 

The “fully insured” status provision enacted by the 1946 amend- 
ments for the benefit of survivors of deceased veterans were limited 
to those veterans discharged prior to July 27, 1951. However, by 
reason of the continuing $160 per month credit, combined with the 
‘new start” provision enacted by the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, veterans discharged after that date continued to 
enjoy “fully insured” status in effect for substantial periods, depend- 
ing on the length of their service, some of them (who had reenlisted 
and served 10 years in all) for life. Moreover, these permanent “all- 
purpose” OASI credits, unlike the temporary “fully insured” status 
privilege, could be used to benefit veterans and survivors of veterans 
who were receiving concurrently a compensation or pension benefit 
from the Veterans’ Administration. Thus, unlike the earlier 1946 
act, this enactment permitted duplicate benefits under the Veterans’ 
Administration pension and the OASI programs based on the same 
period of service. 

The military wage credit provisions of the 1950 amendments were 
broadened by the Social Security Amendments of 1952 to cover service 
in the Korean conflict. Thereafter, they were twice extended in time 
until they were finally left to expire on March 31, 1956." Thus, 
—— in the Armed Forces which was rendered between September 

, 1940, and April 1, 1956, has in effect been covered employment 
aia OASI without cost to the veterans. (For a further extension, 
see below.) 

Further impetus was given to the search for a permanent solution 
of the OASI coverage problem for Armed Forces personnet by the 
report of the Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel 
(Kaplan Committee) which was rendered in January 1954. Proposal 
No. 1 of the Committee recommended that ‘‘the old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act should be extended 
to members of the uniformed services on the usual contribution 
basis * * *.” # Concrete legislative proposals to this effect were 
developed after extensive study and hearings, by the Select Com- 
mittee on Survivor Benefits of the House (Bates-Hardy committee) 
submitting on June 28, 1955, its report to the House accompanying 


%* Excepting only cases of death in service due to lawful punishment inflicted upon a service man for an 
offense he had committed. 

30 Failure to prescribe contributions to the OASI trust fund for either the service personnel covered or 
the Government as the employer was contrary to the recommendations of the Senate Advisory Council 
of 1948. Probably this omission was due to the continued ‘‘provisional’’ character of this le gislation. 

3! Public Law 590, 82d Cong., 1952; Public Law 269, 83d Cong., 1953; Publie Law 325, 84th Cong., 1954 

33 Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel, letter from the Chairman, Committee on Retirement Policy 
for Federal Personnel, transmitting the second report, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 8. Doc. No. 89, No. 2, 1954, p. 1, 


79674—56——-13 
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the proposed Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (H. R. 
7089).* 

(Note: This legislation was enacted in July 1956, effective January 1, 
1957. It provides for contributory OASI coverage of all Armed 
Forces personnel. Also it provides for reimbursing to the OASI trust 
fund over the next ten years the costs of the ‘“free’’ military coverage 
credits.** The gratuitous $160 per month OASI wage credits were 
extended through December 31, 1956.) 

Simultaneous receipt of OASI benefits and Federal benefits 
based on the same service period will be permitted if the latter are 
payable by one of the uniformed services. Thus, the OASI credits 
acquired by service personnel under the new legislation are permanent 
and “all purpose”’ credits (as were those under the 1950 legislation). 
Even though usually referred to as “survivors’’ legislation, the newly 
enacted OASI coverage of service personnel gives OASI old-age 
and disability retirement protection to those covered, in addition to 
any retirement benefits payable to them by their service department. 


B. Orger ProGrams oF SocrtaL INSURANCE AND PRIVATE PENSION 
PLANS 


Aside from OASI, there are in existence today both governmental 
and nongovernmental programs of collective insurance offering similar 
protection—either in place of, or supplementary to OASI—to those 
covered by them. 

Unlike OASI, these programs do not provide today, nor are they 
intended ever to provide, universal coverage of the working population. 
Their significance in the present context lies in the fact that their 
existence serves to narrow the gaps in protection offered by the OASI 
program. They accomplish this in several ways. One consists in 
giving similar old-age and survivor’s insurance protection to persons 
not covered under OASI, thus narrowing further the already small seg- 
ment of the labor force unprotected against these risks. Another is 
to add protection against additional risks not now covered by OASI, 
notably against the risk of long-term disablement for work. Thirdly, 
they may provide supplementary benefits, thereby increasing the 
measure of security. 

The following description is necessarily sketchy and is designed 
merely to convey the general scope of the more important of these 
programs and of the volume of their operations. 


1. THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


a. Nature and scope 


The railroad retirement system is a composite social insurance and 
staff retirement program which offers to workers in the railroad 
industry comprehensive protection against all the major common risks 
causing loss of regular income either on a long-term basis or tempo- 
rarily, to wit: retirement due to old age or disability, death, unem- 
ployment and sickness. Those covered under the program are, in the 
main, the employees of railway companies engaged in interstate 

33 84th Cong., Ist sess., H. Rept. No. 993. 
34 Personnel dying on duty who lack the required ‘‘quarters of coverage’”’ to qualify for OASI survivor’s 


peer will be entitled to comparable survivor payments to their dependents from the Veterans’ Admin- 
ration. 
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traffic, including also the Pullman Co. and the Railway Express 
Agency. 

Social-security cards are issued to those covered by the railroad 
retirement system. To the extent to which the risks insured against 
under the railroad retirement system are likewise insured under the 
OASI program, there is complete coordination between both programs 
whereby persons engaged in railroad employment for a period of less 
than 10 years automatically receive their benefits from OASI on the 
basis of their combined railroad retirement and OASI earnings credits. 
The same is true of all benefits payable to survivors of railroad em- 
ployees, regardless of the length of their covered railway employ- 
ment.” Only employees with 10 or more years of covered railroad 
employment draw benefits based exclusively on their railroad retire- 
ment credits since they are assured of an old-age annuity under that 
program upon attaining age 65.* 

In addition to this old-age annuity at age 65 based on 10 or more 
years of covered railroad employment, men are eligible to a reduced, 
and women to the full old-age annuity at age 60 if they have had 30 
years of covered railroad employment. 

Long-term disability benefits are of two kinds. Occupational dis- 
ability is one that disables a worker currently attached to the railroad 
industry for work in his regular railroad occupation. In this event, 
he can qualify for a benefit at age 60 if he has had 10 years of railroad 
employment or, regardless of age, after 20 years of such employment. 

A total disability is such as disqualifies a worker for all regular work. 
If thus disabled, he can qualify for a benefit after 10 years of railroad 
work, regardless of age. 

Benefits payable to the aged wife or wife with dependent child, and 
to the widow and/or dependent child of a deceased insured worker, as 
well as to a dependent husband, widower and parent are analogous 
to those payable under OASI, except that under the railroad retire- 
ment system a woman can qualify for the wife’s or widow’s benefit 
at age 60 rather than 65, and a child, if permanently and totally dis- 
abled prior to age 18, can qualify for a child’s benefit at any age as 
long as his disability continues; the widowed mother taking care of 
such a child, likewise, continues to be eligible for her widow’s benefit. 

Provisions regarding work income of railroad retirement benefi- 
ciaries are also analogous to those pertaining to workers in OASI- 
covered employment. 

The railroad retirement system is financed from employer and 
employee contributions or taxes at a rate of 6% percent each (12% per- 
cent together) of covered wages up to $4,200 per year. 

The number of workers covered by the railroad retirement system 
has averaged over the 1950’s about 2 million, the taxable payroll 
somewhat less than $5 billion annually. Accumulated reserves, at 
the end of fiscal year 1955 amounted to $3.5 billion.*’ 

% Except, in both instances, the so-called “‘residual payment” to survivors which is payable in certain 
cases in which a percentage of covered earnings from railroad employment—rovghly equivalent to the 
worker’s share of the railroad retirement tax paid—exceed benefits paid to the worker and his survivors. 
This is practical only when no more benefits can ever be paid. The most important instance is the waiver 
of the right to futre survivorship benefits in which case the residual payment—if one is payable—becomes 
immediately available. 

% Cumulation of a railroad retirement benefit and a benefit paid by OASI is possible only in such cases 
from among this group in which the person insured under the railroad retirement system had worked during 
some other period in OASI-covered employment. 

37 As part of the coordination of the railroad retirement system with the OASI program, transfers of funds 
between the railroad retirement system and the OASI program have been made from time to time to place 


the OASI trust fund in the same position in which it would have been if railroad employment had been 
covered by the Social Security Act. 
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The number of beneficiaries and the average benefits paid at the 
end of the fiscal year 1955 were as follows: 


TaBLe 8,—Number of beneficiaries and average benefit amounts paid under the 
rauroad retirement system, fiscal year 1956 } 


Number of 
Type of benefit beneficiaries 


os 


Employee annuities 

a he el tie iy Se ai TD tla A Seen TIN tata 
Aged widows’ annuities. --_..-. Ehbiedun dldbebdan ghde <dieebadeiie< 
Widowed mothers’ annuities -_ 

Children’s annuities 

Unemployment benefits. __- 

Sickness efits 


1 Weekly amount of unemployment and sickness benefits; monthly amount of all other types of benefit. 
Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Monthly Review, vol. 16, No. 10, p. 182. 


b. Treatment of service in the Armed Forces 


The railroad retirement system gives credit for any period of service 
spent in the Armed Forces during a war or national emergency by 
those leaving covered (railroad) employment, to enter upon military 
duty from the time of induction until such time of discharge or eligi- 
bility for discharge. The basis of the wage credits thus acquired is 
the same as under OASI, to wit: $160 per month of constructive 
wage earnings. 

These credits serve both for retirement and survivor benefits 
purposes except to the extent that other Federal benefits based on 


military wage credits for the same period have been paid. The cost 
of the free military wage credits under the railroad retirement system 
is borne by the Federal Government. 


2. RETIREMENT PROGRAMS FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


A large number and variety of public staff retirement programs have 
been established offering retirement benefits, usually for old age and 
disability, in most instances also survivor benefits, for career public 
service employees. Personnel protected by these programs fall into 
three large groups: civil employees of the Federal Government, career 
personnel in the Armed Forces, and State and local government 
workers. These programs are generally parts of career service plans. 
They are predominantly superannuation plans with benefits geared 
to attained pay and length of service. 

The largest single program for civilian Federal workers is the civil 
service retirement system. However, more than a dozen other retire- 
ment and survivor programs have been established for special groups 
of Federal employees such as the Foreign Service, Congress, the 
judiciary, and others.* 

(a) The civil service retirement system 

The civil service retirement system covers, generally speaking, 
those Federal and District of Columbia civil employees who are not 
elected officials, not merely temporary appointees, and not subject to 

% For a description of these systems see Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel, loc. cit. (Kaplan report), 
pt.1,ch.4. Fora description of the present state of coverage of State and local goverminent workers by 


OASI or OASI and their own retirement systems, see State and Local Government Employment Under 
OASI, April 1956, Social Security Bulletin, July 1956, p. 21. 
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another Federal retirement system. The system grants retirement 
and survivor annuities to those with 5 or more vears of Federal service, 
including all honorable service in the Armed Forces unless such armed 
service 1s used for military retired pay other than for combat dis- 
ability. 

The retirement annuity is payable to those involuntarily retired by 
reason of age or separation, except for misconduct, and to those 
voluntarily retiring at age 62 or over (or at age 60 if they had 30 
years of service), and to those totally disabled for useful and efficient 
service in the grade or class occupied from any cause other than 
vicious habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct. 

Survivor payments are made to the widow (married at least 2 years 
prior to death or mother of a child) or widower, of a deceased worker 
if age 50 or over and not remarried and to children under age 18 
(including dependent stepchildren or adopted children) or any age if 
physically or mentally incapacitated for self-support before attaining 
age 18. (H. R. 7619 waived the age 50 requirement for the receipt 
of survivor benefits from October 1956.) In the event that the 
period of Federal service was less than 5 years, there is payable a 
lump sum at death. A lump sum is payable also in the event that 
there are no survivors ever entitled to an annuity or that the rights 
of such survivors have been terminated for whatever reason with 
total benefits paid aggregating less than the contributions by the 
deceased. 

The civil service retirement system is a contributory program with 
present rates for covered employees at 6 percent of compensation. 
Contributions by the Federal Government as the employer are not 
specified. Past appropriations to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund have been intended to maintain the system “in full 
force and effect” and “upon a sound financial basis.”” At the end of 
fiscal year 1955, the balance in the civil service retirement fund 
amounted to $6.2 billion. (H. R. 7619, 84th’Cong., enacted in July 
1956 and effective October 1, 1956, liberalized the civil-service retire- 
ment benefits by increasing benefit rates and permitting voluntary 
retirement at age 55 after 30 years’ service at a somewhat reduced 
annuity, increasing survivor benefits and permitting payments to 
widows regardless of age. At the same time, it increased contribution 
rates by employees to 6% percent.) 

Current efforts by the Administration aim at coordinating the civil 
service retirement system with OASI by extending the protection of 
OASI to all Federal employees covered by the civil service retirement 
system with the latter continuing as supplementary protection.” 

The number of Federal civil employees covered under the civil 
service retirement system in calendar years 1954 and 1955 totalled 
1.58 and 1.95 million at the end of these years respectively. (The 
increase in 1955 was due to the institution of the so-called career- 
conditional program adding a large number of career service candidates 
whose appointments had previously been of the “‘indefinite’’ type 
which had precluded them from coverage.) 

The scope of operation and average benefits of the civil service 
retirement system are summarized below. (See table 9.) 


3? This proposal was incorporated in 8. 3041 introduced in the Senate on January 25, 1956. 
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Service in the Armed Forces is creditable under the civil service 
retirement system on a noncontributory basis unless the same period 
of time is used to establish rights to comparable benefits under OAST. 


(b) Retirement systems for uniformed services personnel 

The chief program in this group provides for the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps military personnel. Other programs exist to 
provide comparable protection to commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service and others. 

The main program covers the commissioned and warrant officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces—except inactive duty 
Reserve components. It provides monetary benefits for both age 
and disability retirement and very limited benefits to survivors of 
deceased service personnel. 

Compulsory retirement for most grades is at age 60 or 62; voluntary 
retirement, subject to certain other conditions, after 20 vears of service. 
Retirement benefits on account of permanent disability 30 percent or 
more in degree according to Veterans’ Administration schedule, 
acquired in line of duty and not due to intentional misconduct or will- 
ful neglect, are paid regardless of length of service provided that 
disability was the proximate result of service. If this was not the 
case a minimum of 8 years’ service is the prerequisite of an annuity 
except in time of emergency. In all other cases only lump-sum 
severance pay is granted. 

Survivor benefits—provided under separate laws—consist only of 
a lump-sum payment in the event of death before retirement and on 
an optional basis, survivor annuities in case of death after retirement 
payable on condition of the acceptance of reduced retirement annuities 
pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act. Sur- 
vivors eligible for benefits include the widow (spouse at date of 
retirement) or widower and unmarried children under 18 (including 
adopted and stepchildren) or of any age if incapacitated before reaching 
age 18. 

Rights to annuity benefits under military laws may be waived partly 
or in their entirety by a person eligible for Veterans’ Administration 
compensation or pension benefits.” Any service period which serves 
wholly or in part as a basis for an annuity cannot be claimed for 
purposes of free military wage credits under OASI. There are no 
employee contributions. Benefits are based on length of active 
service and related to the highest active duty pay and limited by a 
maximum of 75 percent of such pay. 

Recent coverage, caseloads, and average annual benefit amounts 
are indicated in the tabulation which follows. 


Except for benefits payable under the Contingency Option Act. These may be received simultaneously 
with Veterans’ Administration pension or compensation benefits. 
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TaBLe 10.—Armed Forces retirement system: Number of active members and of 
annuttants and amount of annuities paid in fiscal years 1954 and 19565 ' 


Annuitants 


Lacie 


Active | Age or service ? Disability 
members 


: 
| Num- | Annual | Num- | | Annual 
ber | Amount average ber Amount | average 

benefit benefit 


Sere ey } = 

OGL... enancse-cocepennsn| & 302, 106 | | $9, 938 | $207, 154, 715 $2, 303 | 77,953 | $179, 137, 247 $2, 208 

sion einten theron 2, 935, 358 | 98, 770 234, 084, 453 | 2, 370 | 80, 762 188, 018, 032 2, 328 
| | | 


7 


1 Source: Department of Defense. : 
2 Includes Fleet Reserve and a very small number of survivor beneficiaries. 


3. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


In addition to the governmental programs providing retirement and 
survivor protection, a network of supplementary plans has come into 
being. Based on the employment relationship and usually sponsored 
by the employer or under joint employer and union sponsorship, these 
plans have spread rapidly and far in the nonrural sector of the econ- 
omy. At the time of writing, it is estimated that 29 million workers 
and their 46 million dependents—nearly half the population—derive 
various forms of insurance and retirement protection from this source." 
Most important in the present context are the staff retirement and 
group insurance plans. The former are generally referred to as 
industrial “pension plans’. They prov ide monetary benefits for 
retirement due to old age and, in most cases, also permanent total 
disability. At the end of 1954, they were estimated to have numbered 
more than 21,000, covering nearly 13 million workers. Group life 
insurance plans providing survivor protection are estimated to cover 
30 million workers. Thus approximately one-fourth and one-half 
respectively of all employees had these types of protection in sup- 
plementation of their social-security coverage. 

Although plans differ widely, the prevailing pattern of industrial 
pension plans is to gear benefits to length of service. Thus they pay 
to long-term employees upon their re tirement from the company, but 
usually not before age 65 or 60 (except for disability), a monthly 
benefit for life in an amount which is based on the years of service 
with that employer, and sometimes on average earnings with him, 
subject to a minimum and a maximum. These amounts may or may 
not be inclusive of the OASI benefit or make explicit reference thereto. 
The plans are intended, in any event, to guarantee a higher retirement 
income than would have been obtained from OASI alone. Benefits 
payable to workers permanently and totally disabled prior to retire- 
ment age are usually at a higher rate than the pension payable upon 
retirement for age. Their payment in many plans, however, is con- 
tingent upon a longer minimum period, sometimes as long as 15 years, 
with the firm. Upon attainment of retirement age, this benefit is 
usually reduced to the level of the age-retirement benefit. 

For survivor protection, the typic val group life-insurance plan pro- 
vides an amount of life insurance—either fixed or wage-related 

41 See Welfare and Pension Plans Investigation, Final Report of the Subcommittee on Welfare and Pen- 


sion Funds, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1956, pp. 
ll ff. This section of the present staff report follows largely the factfinding account of this investigation. 
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during the years of employment which is substantially reduced 
retirement but continues during the years of retirement until death. 
Usually a limited premium waiver is provided in the event of per- 
manent total disablement prior to attainment of retirement age. Some 
plans pay a part of the face amount in monthly installments to a 
worker so disanled. 

Pensions are, in most cases, financed entirely by the employer; life 
insurance on the other hand, is usually financed in approximately 
equal shares from contributions by the employer and the employee, 
except that employer contributions end usually at retirement. 

Since all pension plans are financed with the aid of some funding 
mechanism, reserves have grown to be substantial. At the end of 
1954, it has been estimated, they totalled from $20 to $25 billion. 
Group life insurance in force aggregated $86 billion. Annual contri- 
butions for all industrial welfare programs, including pensions and 
group insurance, in 1954, approached $7 billion. 

Despite the giant proportions to which these supplementary in- 
dustrial plans have grown, the scope of protection afforded to workers 
to date, notably under such staff or company retirement or ‘‘pension”’ 
plans, has been limited. Among several contributory factors, two 
have been chiefly responsible. First, the plans are for the most part 
less (han 15 or even 10 years old. Long qualifying periods necessarily 
postpone their full beneficial impact even though most of them have 
provided ‘‘past service credits” for employees well advanced in years 
at the time the plan was initiated. Second, multiemployer or in- 
dustrywide plans are still the exception. Therefore, accumulated 
protection may be lost through change of employment unless acquired 
rights are “‘vested,” which is not done under all plans and is not usually 
the case until after a substantial period of attachment to one firm. 

As a consequence, older workers or disabled persons with inter- 
mittent or unstable attachment to the labor force in the past decade 
or so are not likely to be among the present beneficiartes of these plans. 
To the extent to which veterans find themselves in this group, this 
limitation applies to them. However, war service as such has not 
reduced the accumulated protection of those who returned after serv- 
ice to their former employments covered by a pension plan since the 
years of their absence due to war service have been, as a rule, counted 
for retirement purposes as years of employment. Also, increasing 
protection is to be expected in the future due partly to more years of 
coverage, partly to liberalization in these plans, and lastly to their 
greater comprehensiveness and flexibility (vesting). 


Pusuic AssisTANCE 
1. WHAT IS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE? 


Public assistance covers a variety of public programs operated 
under local, State, and joint Federal- State responsibility, all of which 
have this in common: They are a residual source of financial help for 
those without sufficient means—be it income from work, past savings, 
social or private insurance, or expendable resources—to provide them 
with the essentials of life. Thus the common purpose of all public 
assistance programs is to ward off or relieve actual, not presumptive, 
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need, as measured in each individual case by the application of a 
means or needs test. 

The roots of the present-day public assistance programs antedate 
by far the establishment of our social-security system in 1935. How- 
ever, the most important current type of public assistance program— 
the Federal-State program of grants to aid certain categories of needy 
persons accounting today for the bulk of cases and expenditures 
Owes its existence to the Social Security Act and subsequent amend- 
ments thereof. The several ‘‘categorical’’ public assistance programs 
form an integral part today of our social-security system. Their 
function in this system is complementary to that of the social insur- 
ances. Public assistance is the bottom layer of the social-security 
structure in the sense that it offers a last resort for those left uncovered 
or insufficiently provided for by these “‘first line of defense’’ programs, 
a. The special or “‘categorical’”’ programs 

At the present time, there are in existence four Federal-State 
“categorical” programs: Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled.” 
Eligibility under each of these programs is confined to the special 
category of needy persons whom it is intended to help. In this regard 
the Federal act spells out certain standards with which all State pro- 
grams of this type must comply as a condition of their approval for 
Federal subsidization. ‘These standards require, among other things, 
that the given program must be in effect throughout the State and 
that the State must partake in the financing of it. Also they stipulate 
the existence of certain assurances for the efficient and impartial 
administration of the program. Another important Federal standard 
specifies that in considering need, account must be taken ‘of any 
income and resources of an individual claiming * * * assistance.” * 
Finally, there are stipulations that no citizen of the United States who 
has resided in a State during 5 of the 9 years immediately preceding 
his application as well as during the last year of that period must be 
denied eligibility for benefits, and that any individual at all must be 
given an opportunity to apply and, if found eligible, must be furnished 
assistance ‘‘with reasonable promptness.” 

In addition to these general standards, which are the same for all 
Federal-State assistance programs, each of the four programs contains 
certain requirements specifying the conditions—within which each 
State may further circumscribe eligibility criteria based on age, 
dependency, blindness, and disablement governing the operation of 
each program respectively within its territory—for which Federal aid 
will be forthcoming. Once an approved plan is in operation in a 
State, Federal grants-in-aid are furnished at rates specified in the Act. 
At the present time, these rates are as follows: 

«@ Titles I, [V, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act. 


43 The only exception to this requirement is the exemption of the first $50 per month of earned income 
in the program of aid to the blind (secs. 102 and 1109 of the Social Security Act). 
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TaBLE 11.—Rates of Federal financial participation in public assistance programs 


Maximum benefit per indi- | 
vidual which Federal | Share of total cost paid by 
Government ‘will help Federal Government 
finance 


Program 


' 
Old-age assistance ee $4o0f lst $25 plus 42 of balance. 
Aid to the blind . $55... . as ‘. Do. 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled__| $55 | Do. 
Aid to dependent children... - | 460f Ist $15 plus 34 of balance. 
| 
child lives; $21 for each | 
additional child. 


States paying higher benefits than those underwritten by the Fed- 
eral Government do so entirely at their own expense with regard to 
the excess amounts. 

b. “General’’ assistance 

Those among the needy who are not eligible under any of the 
“categorical”? programs, chiefly because they are not as old or young 
or disabled as they would have to be to meet the standards, must rely 
on the so-called “general” assistance program operated by their State 
or local government. Being the much older type of public assistance 
deeply rooted in history and tradition, some general program exists 
in all parts of the country despite the lack of Federal participation of 
any kind. However, these programs are usually the least well en- 
dowed with funds and, in the absence of any Federal standards, vary 
widely both in eligibility requirements and the extent of help provided. 
Such variation is found not only between States but, wherever it is 
largely or entirely a local matter, between localities as well. Since 
only a few States meet general assistance payments entirely from 
State funds while the majority merely match local expenditures in 
varying proportions—if at all—the differences are indeed great. 

In light of this lack of balance, both in financial resources available 
to the “‘general’’ as against the ‘categorical’ programs and in benefit 
levels as well as financial resources of one as against another local 
“general”? public assistance program, the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the Senate Committee on Finance recommended in 1948 


the payment of a Federal subsidy for ‘‘general’’ assistance as well as 
for the categorical types.“ However, this recommendation was never 
carried out. 


2. WHO GETS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND ON WHAT CONDITIONS? 


Current State plans of assistance define need in a variety of ways. 
The most frequent definition is “insufficient income or other resources 
to provide subsistence compatible with decency and health.’’ An- 
other definition is based on the situation of a person with “insufficient 
means to support himself on a reasonable standard of health and de- 
cency, and who has no spouse, child or children to support him’’ 
(Connecticut). Yet another is “insufficient resources to maintain a 
minimum standard of living compatible with health and wellbeing” 
(Utah). Wisconsin spells out in its definition of need what is usually 
included among the items that make up the assistance budgets, to 
wit: “insufficient income or other resources to provide any or all of 


* See Recommendations for Social Security Legislation, loc. cit. p. 101, 
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the necessities of life, such as food, shelter, fuel, clothing, and medica] 
care.”’ 

These general definitions of need are supplemented by more specific 
limitations regarding income and property allowed an applicant. One 
common provision in this respect is that the applicant must not have 
disposed of property in order to qualify. Another frequent provision 
is to allow real property consisting of, or in addition to, a home of 
modest value up to a limited total amount. This amount varies 
from less than $1,000 to $10,000, the lower amounts usually being 
defined as assessed value, the higher ones in terms of market value, 
in addition, some cash reserve, insurance policies or other personal 
property is permitted in smaller amounts, usually not to exceed a 
combined total of a few hundred dollars. 

In many States, including some of those States in which property 
exemptions are more liberal, either a lien is placed against such prop- 
erty of a public assistance recipient or a claim for reimbursement is 
filed against his estate unless a dependent spouse or minor children 
survive the recipient. This is more frequent in old-age assistance 
than in the other categorical programs. Public assistance cash grants 
usually are not made to persons in public institutions, except in cer- 
tain instances such as short-time hospitalization.” 

Aside from being in need as defined, applicants for a benefit under 
any of the four Federal-State programs must fall, of course, in the 
specific category of persons for whom the program was provided. 
Aged persons must be 65 years or over. The blind must be without 
sight or have seriously lowered vision in both eyes, even with correct- 
ing glasses. Many States provide a minimum age of 16 or 18 as an 
eligibility 1 requirement of aid to the blind. In respect to the treatment 
of any earnings, the blind eligible for that type of aid are privileged 
in that the first $50 they earn in any month are not counted in assessing 
their financial means. 

While old-age assistance and some aid to the blind programs are 
confined to specified needy persons above a certain age, aid to depend- 
ent children is payable in behalf of a needy child only up to a cer- 
tainJage, usually—following the standard of the Federal act—age 
16, or 18 if the child is attending school. In addition to fulfilling 
the age requirement, the child must have “been deprived of parental 
support or care by reason of the death, continued absence from the 
home, or physical or mental incapacity of parent,’’ and must live 
with and in the home of a near relative. Payments are made also on 
behalf of the relative taking care of such child. 

The program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled is 
restricted by Federal law to those permanently and totally disabled 
persons 18 years or older who are not in public institutions except 
medical (other than tuberculosis and mental institutions). To these 
Federal specifications, State laws add definitions of ‘‘permanent-total 
disability” and usually an upper age of eligibility of 65 years.* 

State definitions of disability cover a wide range indeed. One 
common definition is geared to a person’s permanent physical or 


4 This summary account is based on Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Assistance Report No. 21, 1953. 

4 At age 65, a needy person is expected to qualify under the old-age assistance program. The lower age 
limit is the more critical because some children who are maintained under the program of aid to dependent 
children are disabled and, therefore, cannot attend school. Thus their benefits under the ADC program 
terminate in most States at age 16, 2 years before they can become eligible for aid under the APTD program. 
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mental impairment or combination of impairments interfering with 
any remunerative employment within his competence or homemaking. 
However, & substantial number of States specify that the disablement 
must be such as defies known medical treatment, or offers no hope of 
recovery or makes the person afflicted by it homebound or dependent 
on others for his care. On the other hand, in several States the 
test of the capacity to work is limited to such types of work as are 
actually available in the local community. This Federal-State pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and totally disabled was created as 
recently as 1951 by the amendments to the Social Security Act of 
1950. While all other categorical programs are in operation in all 
States and Territories, to date of writing an APTD program has not 
been established as yet in eight jurisdictions.” 


3. INCIDENCE AND PAYMENTS BY STATE AND TOTAL OUTLAYS 


In determining actual amounts to be paid to eligible applicants for 
public assistance, welfare agencies use certain budgetary standards 
containing specific dollar amounts for the basic necessities which are 
required by all. In addition, the required amounts are budgeted to 
meet certain “special needs’’—if any—established in each case indi- 
vidually. Food, shelter, clothing, and household expenses are ‘“‘basie 
necessities.’” Medical or nursing care and other expenses due to dis- 
ability, transportation or other expenses connected with work or school- 
ing, ete., are examples of “special needs.” 

Upon establishing the needs budget, all of the applicant’s resources, 
e. g., cash income, goods, and services received, and home production 
are taken into account as available toward meeting that bedeet. The 
unmet balance is provided by the public assistance payment. Thus 
the amounts paid in individual cases will depend on certain variables. 
Differences in needs standards approved in different States, including 
maximum amounts permitted to Se paid in individual cases, and differ- 
ent degrees in which applicants can meet their needs from their own 
resources are the most common causes why assistance payments vary 
between States and within a given State. Other differences result 
from the fact that public assistance funds available in a State may 
be insufficient to meet the needs of all applicants in that State as com- 
puted by the foregoing method. Since, by law, no eligible claimant 
must be denied assistance, the alternative is to reduce the amounts 
of assistance paid to all applicants proportionately. 

The extent of interstate variation in both the relative number of 
public-assistance cases and the amount of public assistance per case 
is indicated below. (See tables 12 and 13 and chart I.) Aside from 
the variation in dollar amounts, there are substantial differences be- 
tween States in the proportion of persons aided, both as related to 
the total number of persons in the State and, in the OAA and ADC 
programs also as related to the number of persons in the respective 
age groups. To what extent these differences reflect actual variations 
in the magnitude and type of need prevailing in different St».tes and 
to what extent they are due to legal and administrative factors cannot 
be inferred from available public-assistance statistics. 


‘7 These are Alaska, Arizona, California, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Nevada, and Texas. 
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TABLE 12.—Proportion of population receiving assistance (recipient rates), by State, 
December 19565 ' 


[Except for general assistance includes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care.] 


| | 
Recipients Children | Recipients 
of old-age | receiving aid | of ‘aid to the | Recipients 
assistance todependent| permanently | of general 
per 1,000 children | and totally | assistance 
population | per 1,000 | disabled per | per 1,000 per- 
aged 65and | population 1,000 popu- sons under 
over | under age 18 | lation aged age 65 
| 18-64 
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1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of July 1955. 

3 Average for 45 States. No program in operation in remaining States 

3 Average for 47 States. See footnote 4. 

4 Number of persons aided not currently available, 

§ Rate includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 


Source: Social Security Bulletin, March 1956, 
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VETERANS’ NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS 
4. VETERAN’S STATUS AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Veterans and their families are eligible for public assistance on 
the same terms as nonveterans. Both their needs and their resources 
ure taken into account in conformity with the same criteria. As re- 
cards the claim to public assistance or the terms on which such 
assistance is received, therefore, veterans’ status is of no relevance 
except as it may relieve the recipient of a veterans’ benefit of the 
necessity to seek public assistance. 

If a veteran or the surviving dependents of a veteran do apply for 
public assistance, any veterans’ benefit received by them will be count- 
ed as a resource toward meeting their needs. Those who are veterans 
or survivors of veterans but are not in receipt of a veterans’ benefit 
are encouraged to obtain information regarding their possible eligi- 
bility for veterans’ benefits. If eligible, they are advised to apply and 
avail themselves of their entitlement so as to reduce the residual burden 
upon public assistance. In case of uncertainty, the welfare agency will 
take the initiative in finding out if an applicant for, or recipient of, 
public assistance is receiving a veteran’s benefit and the amount he is 
receiving. By administrative agreement between the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
such information is furnished upon official inquiry. 


79674—56——_14 





CHAPTER VIII 
TRANSITION TO THE FUTURE 


A. An Across-THE-BoARD View or INCOME MAINTENANCE 
Protection Topay 


We have come a long way from the time when veterans’ pensions 
were the only resource that kept needy old soldiers and their needy 
survivors from the poorhouse. ‘‘Social security’? has become a 
watchword of our time. Social programs now exist which accomplish 
this goal in varying degrees and by different means for the entire 
population. Social insurance protection has become the first line 
of defense against most common economic hazards for the great 
bulk of our people. Old-age and survivors insurance is shouldering 
the overwhelming share of this responsibility with regard to income 
loss due to old-age retirement and death. (Beginning in 1957, that 
program is slated to take on a substantial share of the income loss 
due to long-term total disablement.) Other programs, notably the 
parallel railroad retirement system for employees of interstate carriers 
and the systems protecting public workers in civil employment as 
well as those in the uniformed services extend substantially the same 
or similar protection to additional segments of the working population 
and to their dependents. Thus, in mid-1955, 95 percent of the persons 
working were covered by one or another of these programs. 

In terms of risks covered, the latter systems have been more in- 
clusive than OASI in that they have provided substitute income not 
only in the event of old-age retirement and death but also in case of 
involuntary retirement due to disability. Otherwise, disablement for 
work has been an insured risk only if incurred as a consequence of 
one’s occupation. Even this is true, generally, with exceptions such 
as agricultural, domestic, and certain other employments not covered 
by State or Federal workmen’s compensation laws.! 

The short-term risk of involuntary unemployment is insured under 
laws operative in each State covering the bulk of nonagricultural 
workers in private industry and all Federal civilian employees. 
Averett one-fourth of the work force in private employment 
is insured also under public programs against involuntary unemploy- 
ment due to sickness or injury from a nonoccupational cause.” 

In the industrial sector of private employment, nongovernmental 
welfare and pension plans have been established and continue to 
spread, extending any or all the above-mentioned types of protection 
and some other benefits (e. g., prepaid hospitalization) to a sub- 
stantial proportion of workers. 

Finally, there continues to be with us the oldest, and for a long time 
the only public resource (outside of veterans’ pensions) to meet needs 
not otherwise met: public assistance. With the establishment of the 
newer income-maintenance programs, chiefly the social insurances, 

1 Workmen’s compensation laws in a few States cover agricultural workers in general, a few more cover 
some such workers, e. g., those using machines in their work. 


2 The States of California, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island operate programs disbursing cash 
benefits for limited periods of disablement. The California program provides also hospital benefits, 
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public assistance has become the last of several lines of defense 
against the common adversities. Even within its domain, certain 
common types of need have found special recognition and are given a 
somewhat preferred treatment due to Federal financial participation 
and sharing of certain responsibilities. 

Obviously, the question arises: Where do veterans’ pensions fit into 
this picture? And further: Has the growth and development of these 
various other programs changed the traditional role of veterans’ 
pensions? Will it affect or possibly terminate their usefulness in the 
future? A factual stock-taking of present conditions and an evalua- 
tion of future developments which can be anticipated with some 
degree of certainty ought to go far in enabling us to formulate reasona- 
ble answers to these questions. 


1. COMMON GROUND AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE VETERANS’ 
PENSION AND OASI PROGRAMS 


The types of benefits currently offered by the veterans’ pension 
and the OASI programs have been outlined in some detail in earlier 
chapters. For the purpose of comparing and contrasting the nature 
and scope of the protection which either program makes available to 
those eligible under its respective rules, it will be convenient to sum- 
marize this information. (See table 1.) 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of type of protection offered under the veterans’ pension and 
the OASI programs, June 30, 1956 


Risk covered Veterans’ pension program Old-age and survivors’ insurance 


1. Old-age: 
’ Benefit for worker | Provided under pension laws governing | Available at age 65 to “fully in- 
or veteran. “old wars’’ forall veterans with mini- sured”’ individual with less than 
| mum service. Under “new wars’ $1,200 annual income from work. 
| pension laws only if veteran age 650r | Higher earnings may reduce or 
| over is at least 10 percent disabled, un- cancel benefit. At age 72 work 
| employable, and has less than statu- income no longer considered. 
tery & income. | 
Benefit for wife None.. : ; : ..| At age 65 or any age if wife has 
| minor child in her care. 
Benefit for children _| scilicnaacie ..----| Up to age 18. 


2. Death: 
Benefit for widow__.| Provided under ‘‘old wars’ ~ ension | Available to widow of “fully in- 
| laws for all widows of decease veter- | sured’’ worker at age 65 or to 
ans with minimum service. Under widow of “fully or currently in- 
World War I pension law to any sured’’ worker at any age if she 
widow with less than statutory in- has minor child tn her care. 
come. Under World War II and 
Korean conflict pénsion laws to 
widow of “veteran who had some 
service-connected disability at death 
and subject to statutory income limit. 
Benefit for children. * to age 18 or, if in school, age 21, or if | Up to age 18. 
elpless, any age until married. 
Benefit for others...| None under pension program, but burial | Widower, divorced wife with 
lump-sum benefit is provided under child, and aged parent only if 
other laws.! dependent. Also lump-sum 
death payment. 





3. Disability: 
Benefit for worker | Provided for veteran of any age who is | None except ‘“‘freeze’’ to protect 


or veteran. cmeierenls due to permanent total eligibility and amount of bene- 


disability and subject to statutory in- fits. (But see note below.) 
come limit. 
Benefit for wife or | None. a eas’ : ....---| Same as above. 


children. 











1 See ch. IX, below, on Non-Service-Connected Death Benefits Other Than Pensions. 

(NOTE.—H_ R. 7225 enacted in July 1956 liberalized OASI benefits, notably by providing cash disability 
benefits at age 50, old-age benefits for women at age 62 and benefits to children disabled before attaining 
age 18.) 
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In comparing both programs in terms of the risks against which they 
offer protection and the scope of the benefits provided in the event such risks 
materialize, the following conclusions emerge: 

First, with regard to old-age retirement, both programs provide 
income maintenance benefits to males 65 or older. Aside from 
attainment of age 65, however, both programs stipulate the fulfill- 
ment of certain requirements: veterans of the “new wars’ (World 
War I, World War LI, and the Korean conflict) must be unemployable. 
and have a limited total income. OASI benefit recipients age 65 to 72 
may be employable but must not engage in substantial gainful em- 
ployment. Under OASI, income from sources other than work is not 
considered. To veterans of the “old wars” (wars prior to World 
War I) and to OASI benefit recipients age 72 or above neither restric- 
tion applies.® 

Second, OASI grants additional benefit amounts to aged retired 
persons in recognition of their family responsibilities; the veterans’ 
pension program does not. 

Third, with regard to death of the family provider, both programs 
provide income maintenance benefits to the aged widow and minor 
children of the deceased; OASI also to certain other family members. 
Substantial gainful employment is precluded for the recipient of OASI 
benefits. For survivor pensioners the maximum limits on all outside. 
income apply to “new wars’’ widows and children as they do to veter- 
ans. However, the payment of a death pension. to survivors of 
veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict depends, in addition 
to their fulfilling other conditions, upon proof of some (even a minor) 
service disability of the deceased veteran. In the absence of such a 
disability or in the event of failure to establish proof thereof, the- 
survivor benefits may be in jeopardy. OASI, by contrast, lowers its. 
“insured status” requirement in the event there are minor surviving 
children so as to facilitate their eligibility for survivor benefits. 

Fourth, with regard to a widow below age 65, the OASI program 
does not now provide a benefit, unless she has a minor child in her care; 
the veterans’ pension program does so in any event. (Beginning 
November 1956, the OASI program will pay benefits to widows with-. 
out children from attainment of age 62.)* 

Fifth, with regard to surviving children, on the other hand, the 
veterans’ pension program extends protection in certain cases beyond 
age 18; OAST does not. - (Beginning in 1957, OASI will pay benefits 
in behalf of other children disabled before reaching age 18.)° 

Sizth, with regard to disability occurring before attainment of age- 
65, the veterans’ pension program does provide income maintenance 
benefits whereas the OASI program assures only that retirement and 
survivorship rights already acquired will be preserved for the insured 
person if he reaches age 65 and, in any event, for his survivors.® 

Thus, the areas of common ant and possible overlap between 
the veterans’ pension and the OASI programs are in the domain of 
old-age retirement and death. The main area in whichyprotection is 
in the velaee” pension premam, “osrersd employment” ledding wo limared seas” under OABL-.The 
impact of these prerequisites will be considered later. 

4H. R. 7225, 84th Cong. 

6 OASI as amended by H. R. 7225 will extend benefits to older children if disabled prior to age 18, but not 
to those not disabled who are in school. 

* H. R, 7225 will make available disability retirement benefits to certain O ASI-insured persons age 50 or 


above who are under a long-term disability which makes them unable to engage in substantial gainful 
employment. These will be payable from July 1957. 
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extended by one program but not by the other is the coverage of the 
disability risk at all ages under the veterans’ pension program. 
Additional areas of the latter type exist with regard to the protection 
of the dependent family of a retired person (which is available under 
OASI, but not under the veterans’ pension program); the protection 
of widows who are neither aged nor charged with the care of a minor 
child (available under the veterans’ pension program but not under 
OASI); and protection for children above age 18 who are in school 
(available under the veterans’ pension program but not under OASI). 

With regard to areas covered by one program but not by the other, 
the question arises: What are the reasons for this diversity, and is it 
desirable? This question will be taken up in a broader context later on. 
Concerning those areas covered by both programs and in which an 
overlap is therefore possible, the question is: What is the extent 
of the actual overlap, and is it necessary? ' 


2. THE EXTENT OF DUPLICATION BETWEEN VETERANS’ PENSIONS AND 
OASI 


Whether or not duplication results from two social programs 
offering substantially similar protection depends upon three things. 
First, it depends on their respective coverage provisions. Second, it 
depends on the qualifying requirements under each program waich 
must be met by those covered by it and therefore potentially eligible 
for its benefits in order to actually receive such benefits (entitlement 
to benefits or “insured status”). Third, it depends on any provisions 
which might exist in either or both programs which are specifically 
designed to preclude, condition, or limit the simultaneous receipt 
of both types of benefit. 

a. OAST coverage and insured status 

The extent and the limitations of OASTI coverage have been outlined 
in an earlier part of this staff study. Although practically universal, 
its inclusiveness is limited today chiefly by three factors. First, the 
exclusion of persons engaged in pursuits not covered under OAST; 
second, the presence in our midst of aged persons who were not 
themselves and whose spouses were no longer part of the labor force 
at the time the OASI program was extended to cover the type of 
gainful activity in which they were engaged; third, those of less 
advanced age who maintain only a marginal attachment to the labor 
force in terms of regularity of employment and amount of earnings 
due for the most part, very probably, to work-disabling conditions. 

(1) Veterans and survivors of veterans currently outside of the OASI- 
covered population.—Of those veterans who belong to 1 of the 3 groups 
named above and who are therefore outside of the OASI-covered 
population, a large number are likely to be found among the more 
severely service-disabled recipients of veterans’ compensation benefits 
and among the veteran pensioners. Likewise, many veterans’ sur- 
vivors outside of the OASI-covered population are likely to be found 
among service-connected death compensation recipients and among 
death pensioners. 

? The subsequent discussion is, by and large, in terms of these possible overlaps with OASI. Due to the 
greater comprehensiveness of certain programs allied with or similar or supplementary to OASI, especially 


the railroad and civil-service retirement systems, additional areas of possible overlap exist with regard to 
protection against disability, survivors benefits for widows below age 65 and disabled dhildren past age 18. 


Bxploration of these other areas must be left to possible followup studies, 
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In either category, though, there are bound to be a certain number 
who had previously been in covered employment long enough to 
acquire some OASI benefit rights. ‘Those in receipt of compensation 

ayments are not our present concern. As regards the pensioners, the 
Ceacennes Administration sample survey cited earlier showed that 
over 48 percent of the ‘‘new wars’’ veteran pensioners at or above age 
65 in 1954 were receiving OASI benefits. Their mean income from 
OASI averaged about $51 per month. Among the widow pensioners 
age 65 or over, nearly 38 percent were drawing OASI benefits averag- 
ing $43 monthly. Among widow pensioners of all ages who had a 
child or several children in their care, nearly 47 percent were drawing 
OASI benefits averaging approximately $67 per month.’ 

When analyzed by war, it turns out that the sample contained too 
few cases of aged veterans or aged widows of World War II and of 
the Korean conflict to count in this type of breakdown. Therefore, 
the above-quoted figures are substantially those for World War I 
veterans and widows age 65 or over. War-by-war analysis of cases 
of widow pensioners of any age with children yielded an insufficient 
number of Korean conflict cases. With reference to World War II 
cases, the analysis showed that 75 percent were in receipt of OASI 
benefits averaging $66 monthly. For the comparable World War I 
group this was true only in 38 percent of the cases. Their average 
monthly benefit amounted to $68. 

For veteran and survivor pensioners of the “‘old wars” information 
on OASI receipts is not available. However, it stands to reason that, 
in view of their much higher average age, the percentage of those 
drawing an OASI benefit is certain to be very much smaller, probably 
negligible. 


While the above figures indicating the frequency and magnitude of 


> be 


social-insurance benefits received by ‘‘new wars’ pensioners might be 
somewhat larger if their retirement and survivor receipts from social- 
insurance programs other than OASI were known, the difference is 
probably not significant. 

Thus the conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing evidence are as 
follows: 

First, sizable minorities of those veterans and survivors of veterans, 
who are current pensioners and whose age is such as to entitle them 
to an OASI benefit in case of sufficient past earnings in employments 
covered by OASI, actually receive such OASIT benefits. 

Second, OASI benefits reach even higher proportions of widow pen- 
sioners of all ages whose family status entitles them to OASI benefits 
provided their deceased husband had sufficient OASI-covered earnings 
(including, of course, free military wage credits). Nearly two-fifths 
of the World War I widow pensioners with children and fully three- 
+ aa of those of World War II were actually receiving OASI bene- 

ts 

Third, taken by themselves, the average OASI benefit amounts 
received by these pensioners would appear to be insufficient to meet 
their presumptive needs for the essentials of life. 

Fourth, to the extent that current veteran and survivor pensioners 
are not eligible for OASI benefits, or their OASI benefits are insuffici- 
ent to sustain them and they lack income from other sources to enalbe 
them to live at a level which is deemed adequate, the veterans’ pension 

’ See tabulations in ch. V, B, above. This amount may understate the amount of the average monthly 


OASI benefit received as no information was available as to how many pensioners were in receipt less than 
12 months of 1954. 
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program is fulfillmg a significant function of income maintenance 
complementary to that of OASI and the other social-insurance pro- 
grams. ‘This role is quite pronounced with regard to the World War I 
eases and is likely to be even greater with respect to the “old wars” 
cases. 

Fifth, to the extent to which persons on the veterans’ pension roll 
are drawing OASI benefits which are by themselves deemed sufficient 
to finance an adequate level of living, especially when added to their 
other resources (outside of the veterans’ pensions) the payment of a 
veteran’s pension would appear to duplicate a function already served 
by the payment of an OASI benefit. The extent of this duplication— 
depending on what level one regards as adequate—can be gaged from 
the tabulations of the sources of income of pensioners in different 
income brackets which are shown above in chapter V, B, and in 
Appendix D. 

(2) Veterans who are currently working and their dependents.—Except 
as they belong to 1 of the aforementioned 3 groups, veterans and 
their families are currently covered under OASI or under 1 of the 
equivalent social-insurance programs by virtue of their present em- 
ployment or self-employment. In fact, the percentage of persons in 
the labor force is somewhat higher among veterans than among non- 
veterans. Therefore, the rate of coverage under OASI or one of the 
equivalent social-insurance programs, if it differs at all from the rate of 
coverage for nonveterans, must also run somewhat higher for veterans 
than for the labor force at large, or better than 95 out of every 100. 

Being currently engaged in gainful employment, the retirement and 
survivorship problems of this group—the large majority of the veteran 
population—lie in the future and will be discussed more fully in the 
next section. At the present time, it is estimated that 80 percent of 
all veterans of World War I and an even higher proportion of those 
now at work have “fully insured” status under OASI. Some addi- 
tional percent have “currently,” if not “fully,” insured status under 
OASI which is sufficient for eligibility to certain types of survivor 
benefits. Still others are likely to have seitanesisis rights under 
related programs. Ninety-five percent of all World War II veterans 
are estimated to be fully insured at the time of their retirement or 
death, if earlier, after 1955.° 

Average OASI benefit amounts drawn by persons currently quali- 
fying (in 1955) for OASI benefits were $75 monthly for a male worker 
age 65 or older without a dependent, $119 for an aged worker with 
aged wife, $51 for a childless widow age 65 or over, and $96 for a 
widow of any age with 1 or more dependent children.” It is not 
known whether OASI benefits paid to veterans and survivors of 
veterans in these categories differed materially from the averages 
cited. At any rate, there are no reasons to suppose that their average 
benefit amounts were lower. 

Thus the following conclusions emerge: First, for veterans who are 
now members of the labor force and whose retirement and death are, 
therefore, contingencies of the future, OASI and other general pro- 
grams of social insurance will provide income maintenance in an 
overwhelming majority of cases approaching 100 percent for World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans. 

* Estimate made by the chief actuary of the Social Security Administration. Estimates for veterans of 


the “‘old wars”’ are not available but extremely few of these veterans are currently in the labor force. 
1” Data from Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Second, the level of OASI benefits to which those veterans and 
veterans’ survivors currently qualifying for benefits are entitled is 
substantially above the level of OASI benefits currently paid to those 
who qualified in past years and who were already in receipt of such 
benefits prior to 1955. 

Third, any and all veterans’ pension payments to veterans now 
working but newly qualifying for a pension hereafter upon having 
attained age 65, or to survivors of veterans now working are bound 
to duplicate OASI and other social-insurance payments to these same 
recipients except to the extent to which these persons belong to the 
very small minority henceforth uninsured. 


b. What are the present conditions limiting duplicate receipt of benefits? 

Receipt of an OASI or other social-insurance benefit does not pre- 
clude receipt of a veterans’ pension unless the income of the recipient, 
including the OASI benefit but excluding the veterans’ pension, 
exceeds $1,400 per year for a pensioner without a dependent and 
$2,700 for one with a wife and/or a dependent child. The highest 
benefit amounts which can be drawn under OASI according to present 
law are $108.50 monthly for a retired worker alone, and $162.80 for 
a retired worker and aged wife. The highest OASI family benefit 
payable under the law is $200 monthly. 

It is apparent that unless the present “‘cutside income”’ limits under 
the pension legislation for the ‘‘new wars’ are lowered or maximum 
benefit amounts payable under the OASI law are raised, there is no 
inherent bar to the cumulation of both benefits even for those who 
draw OASI at the maximum rates, except as these OASI and pension 
recipients have additional income from a third source. 

Viewed from an overall point of view, this lack of a built-in adjust- 
ment mechanism below the present top limit of a pensioner’s total out- 
side income permits of wide discrepancies in the financial condition of 
retired people and survivors—OASI recipients all, depending on 
whether they are veterans or not. A single aged man retired as unem- 
rsloyable after a lifetime of work and with no other mcome than OASI 
ene may look to an assured monthly income of $30 minimum and 
$108.50 maximum—most likely, nowadays a figure closer to the 
latter ss he is a war veteran. In that event, his assured income 
will be between a minimum of $108.75 ($30 OASI and $78.75 pension ) 
and a maximum of $187.25 ($108.50 OASI and $78.75 pension) per 
month. For a widow with 2 children the minimum and maximum 
amounts are, under present laws, $50 to $200 if the deceased husband 
was not a war veteran, and $120.56 to $270.56 (OASI plus $70.56 pen- 
sion) per month to a war veteran’s widow respectively. This differ- 
ential will prevail even though there may be no perceptible difference 
in their presumptive living requirements. 

In the case of beneficiaries of other social-insurance programs the 
relationship is basically the same. It differs only to the extent to 
which such programs are currently providing higher maximum 
benefits than OASI. Any part of such other social insurance benefit 
which is in excess of the limits on outside income permissible under 
pension law (and, therefore, would cause the recipient to forfeit his 
pension) can and usually w ill be renounced. Only at this point— 
marking the outside limit of the cumulation of both benefits—does the 
present adjustment mechanism become operative. 
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Up to now, the income of pensioners outside of their pension, espe- 
cially from OASI, has been small in the great majority of cases, and 
duplication of pension and OASI benefits is as vet far from general. 
However, this problem calls for an evaluation in the light of foreseeable 
changes both in the frequency of duplicate receipts and in the 
average OASI benefit amounts. These foreseeable changes are 
projected in a later portion of this chapter. 


3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VETERANS’ PENSIONS AND PUBLIC 
" ASSISTANCE 


A natural order of precedence and automatic dovetailing, as it 
were, exists between the veterans’ pension and the public assistance 
programs. Impetus to this effect exists both on the part of the veteran 
and on the part of the welfare agency administering assistance. 

Veterans have long regarded veterans’ pensions as an ‘‘honorable’’ 
means of support, in any event preferable to public assistance with 
regard to which they have tended to share the stubborn prejudice 
widely held in the times of the “dole’’ and far from extinct today. 
Apart from dated—though lingering—social philosophies, the single 
most important reason for the lesser scoambabiliae of the public assist- 
ance programs has been the individual means or needs test involving 
the detailed investigation of the financial and other personal cir- 
cumstances of each applicant. 

Public assistance agencies, on the other hand, have been under the 
necessity to allocate limited funds in such away as to render the greatest 
possible help to all. Hence they insist that all other resources avail- 
able to applicants, including of course any veterans’ benefits to which 
they might be eligible, shall be utilized to the fullest. 

Pension recipients with needs unmet by the pension and no other 
income will seek supplementation from public assistance. This 
method of supplementation breaks down only—as was pointed out 
earlier—at the point at which the total amount received from all out- 
side sources, including public assistance, exceeds that permissible 
under pension laws." ieapiree, these instances have been few. 

Despite this wide range of permissible and quite purposeful cumula- 
tion of the two types of benefit under discussion—keeping in mind the 
residual “last line of defense” role of public assistance—the extent of 
actual duplication appears to have been small. This is indicated by 
statistics available on the percentage of old-age assistance recipients 
in each State who were simultaneously receiving veterans benefits. 
Even though veterans’ payments other than pensions were included, 
the percentage of recipients of both types of Lenaiiis was well below 
1 percent in the great majority of States, and was 1 percent or slightly 
above in only 2 States. The fact that these statistics date back sev- 
eral years is not believed to impair their present validity. (See 
table 2.) 


11 See above, ch. VI, C. 
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TABLE 2<-rRegigsents of old-age assistance and percentage of recipients also getting 
some type of benefit from the Veterans’ Administration, 49 States, in a selected 
month, December 1952-May 1953* 





j i 
|. Percent | Percent 
| Total OAA receiving || State | Total OAA receiving 
| recipients | veterans recipients veterans 
| benefits benefits 
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2, 570, 637 | b Missouri 
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1 Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


To some extent, the degree of supplementation of the income of 
veterans’ pensioners from public assistance depends, of course, on the 
liberality of public-assistance standards compared with the pension, as 
well as actua! public-assistance administrative practice. As was 
pointed out, levels of pension for the aged compare very favorably with 
public-assistance standards and actual payments. Hence, both the 
need and the opportunity for supplementation was less for the aged 
pensioner than it was for other types of pensioners. Resort to supple- 
mentation from public assistance was, therefore, in all likelihood 
much more frequent in other types of cases, especially those involving 
children. 

Although resort to this source of supplementation should always be 
possible to accommodate exceptional needs, a soundly designed pension 
structure should make this type of duplication unnecessary in the 
great bulk of pension cases. 


B. PersPectTives ON THE LAatTrerR HaAuFr or Tuis CENTURY 


A prime concern in any evaluation of the role of a social program and 
of its proper relationship to other programs must be the nature and 
size of the business it will be expected to conduct. Whomisit to serve, 
all the people or a special group? If the latter, how large a special 
group? What are its actual workloads going to be over the foresee- 
able future? What is going to be the magnitude of its financial 
transactions? How will it compare in these several respects with 
related general programs for the population at large? 
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In the following an attempt is made to focus on these questions in 
terms of facts and figures descriptive of conditions as they may reason- 
ably be expected to evolve during the remainder of this century. 


1, VETERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES AS PART OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 


Potentially, all living war veterans in civil life and their wives 
and minor children may at one time or other become pensioners. In 
1955, the total number of war veterans’ was approaching 22 million. 
Over thenext 10 years the size of the veterans’ population is estimated 
to remain at about that level. Twenty years from now—assuming no 
further wars—this number will still be close to 19 million. (See table 3.) 


TABLE 3,— Total estimated veteran population in civil life, selected dates, 1910-2000, 
classified by war service period ! 


{In thousands] 


l | 

| Total | Indian | Mexican | Spanish-| World World Korean 

Year (June 30) all wars | wars? | War (Civil War American’ War I War II conflict 
' ' 
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a , 5, 131 
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Be ncshschhateebent , 462 
BE. ccchocdanctuthcott » oe 

deo ks. b canitehoodl 5. 455 | 

Soe en 023 | 

Pratedees ©... <a. sc8c4]eo ds edith tetn nic tthe kn oe dete 1 = ; * 

a SA Sh Beslan deeiotein tec thadise tina hector’ ; | 3,15 5, 405 3, 153 

Se cee kecdtechoducd TE MEE, Thee rnb St alhatpnid do dare Wes agineie 3: 2, 676 186 , 645 

5 21, 551 RRS i ES RL : 2, Of 725 , 723 

20, 289 |...- ro Fe Si : 48% 14, 019 , 784 

Be, SE Roth cokee-besecde b “ & 12, 012 798 

16, 775 ee — cial 5 11, 621 , 702 

14, 556 | tear asi z ill 6 , 901 , 486 

Be PE ia ab = 5 okedihdnb daptie Gh ~daneqedslep-as~e 7,919 . 079 

9, 388 iad seule iaiinm eat 5, 838 3, 543 

3, 866 , 884 


2, 469 


5, 386 


| OS Ore ee 
—_ a — 





1 A small but unknown number of veterans with service in wars before World War II are counted more 
than once because of service in morethanl war. Veterans who served in both World War LI and the Korean 
conflict are included in World War Il only. Regular Establishment (peacetime) veterans without wartime 
service are excluded. 

2 Number on pension rolls only. 

3 Projections are based on veterans or servicemen living on Jan. 31, 1955, who had war service prior to this 
date. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


Expressed in percent of the total male population age 20 and over, 
veterans have grown from one-sixth or less in the past 4 decades to 
more than two-fifths today. They will continue to represent approx- 
imately the same proportion during the next 10 years, and a slowly 
declining but sizable one thereafter. (See chart [.) 

If the families of war veterans are included, they represent together 
45.3 percent of the population today. With the minor children 
coming of age, this proportion declines somewhat more rapidly than 
that of veterans in the total male population. Yet, even in 1975 
war veterans with their families will constitute between one-third 
and one-fourth of the entire population. (See table 4.) Counting 
only veterans with their wives and minor children but no other mem- 
bers of veterans’ households related by blood, marriage, or adoption, 
the corresponding percentages were 36.3 and 38.6 in 1950 and 1955, 
respectively, and will decline to 34.4 and 23.3 percent in 1965 and 


1975. 
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CHart I 
WAR VETERANS IN TOTAL MALE POPULATION AGE 20 AND OVER 


Selected Years, 1910-1975 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and Veterans Administration 


Age, obviously, is an important factor in making potential into 
actual pension claimants. Persons in the upper age groups charac- 
teristically display higher rates of work-disabling impairments and 
higher death rates. Also, under present pension laws, beginning 
with age 55, the degree of physical impairment which is a prerequisite 
of eligibilit for a disability pension is reduced by steps until, at age 65, 
a degree of 10 percent is deemed sufficient. ‘Thus, attainment of age 
65 by large numbers of veterans of a given war constitutes a factor of 
particular significance. 
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The following tables and chart present the current age distribution 
of the veteran population and the average ages in years to come of the 
veterans of oak war. In 1955, the average age for the entire veterans’ 
group was about 38 years. Little over 3 percent of all veterans were 
65 years old or older. Only for Spanish-American War veterans did 
the average age for the group as a whole exceed 65. World War I 
veterans as a group, however, were within less than 5 years from 
attaining the average age of 65. They will attain it in 1959. World 
War II veterans, constituting the largest group of all, will reach that 
average age in 1985 or 1986; Korean conflict veterans only in 1996. 
(See chart II and table 5.) 

Cuart II 


AVERAGE AGE OF WAR VETERANS 


Selected Years, 1955-2000 


20 


20 
1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
- Year (June 30) + 


Source: Veterans Administration 
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TABLE 5.—Estimated average age of war veterans, selected years, 1955-2000 
© ° wv 


1955 | 1960 | 1965 | 1970 | 1975 | 1980 | «1985 | 1990-1995 


Spanish-American War---...._.. _..| 78.2 | 82.4 | 86.6) 90.3] ( : 
WRN WUE Baitknbdcdcccun = 3 } 66.1 | 70.9 | 75.5 | 80.0 | 84.4 | 88.7 | 93.0 
World War II- as 2 | 41.1 45.9 | 50.7 | 55.3 | 50.9 | 64.4 | 68.8 
Korean couttict. ais 3 9 | 29.2 | 34.2 | 30.2 | 44.2 | 49.1 | 54.0] 58.9 
All “‘new wars,’ 38.3 5] 41.6 45.7 bea 7 53.7 | 57.6 | 61.5 | 6 

- - - a ' 
1 Less than 500 veterans. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, 


However, while the number and proportion of this entire group of 
potential pensioners turns downward after 1960, the number and pro- 
portion of actual pensioners must be expected to turn upward. To 
explain this phenomenon, it will help to review, first, the age com- 
position of the veterans’ group as it is today and as it is expected to 
change over the next decades, both within the group and in relation to 
the population at large. (See table 6.) 


TABLE 6.—Estimated age of veterans in civil life, June 30, 1955 


[Thousands] 





Korean conflict 
J os | World | Spanish- | 
Age in 1955 veterans rg | Noserv-| Warl Ameri- | Other! 
Total ice in can War | 
| World 
War II | 
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| | 

21, 878 215, 405 24,015 | } 3, 188 | 3, 150 
Se —_——_— |—- —_-—_ -- ——— —_—-— 
26 0 26 | 26 
1, 410 1 | 1, 408 1, 406 | 
3, 87 2, 202 1, 912 1, 656 | | 
5, 144 5, 053 379 | 
4, 094 4, 074 166 
2, 155 2, 144 71 
1, 265 1, 259 29 

445 424 14 
1, 288 205 
60 to 64 1, 483 
65 to 69 555 
70 to 74 (3) 
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26.7 2.9; 613 
| 


1 Inelides former members of the (peacetime) Regular Establishment and veterans of the Civil War 
and Indian wars who were receiving VA disability compensation or pension. 

2 Includes 827,000 veterans who had served both in World War II and the Korean conflict. 

3 Less than 500. 

4 As of June 30, 1955. Computed from 1-year age groups. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 


As a consequence of the continuous aging of the veterans’ group— 
what with the assumption of no more wars and therefore no additional 
war veterans once all those with war service now living have returned 
to civil life—veterans are bound to be ever more significantly a part 
of our aged population for a long time to come. This trend will 
continue, as is apparent from the chart below, several decades after 
the proportion of veterans and their dependents in the total popula- 
tion has started on the downgrade. Not until 1995 is the peak 
expected to be reached, with war veterans representing more than 
three-fifths of the total males 65 and over who will be living at that 
time. (See chart III and table 7.) 
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CHart III 


WAR VETERANS AGE 65 AND OVER IN 


TOTAL MALE POPULATION AGE 65 AND OVER 


Selected Years, 1920-1995 
Millions 
of Persons 
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Source: VA, Bureau of the Census, and Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, 
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TABLE 7.—Number of war veterans age 65 and over and all United States males of 
65 and over 


1916 | 1920 | 1930 1940 1950 














| 
War veterans, total... .._._. ied 619, 000 | 250, 000 72, 000 109, 000 206, 000 
Males age 65 and over... 2,006,000 | 2,484,000 | 3,360,000 | 4, 410,000 5, 806, 000 
War veterans age 65 as S percentage of all | 
males 65 and over. ‘ ; 30.9 10.1 | 2.1 | 2.5 3.5 
1955 | 1960 | 1965 | 1985 | 1905 
ici _ te $n 
j | | j 
War veterans, total. ................. a 692,000 | 1,780,000 | 2,273,000 4, 508, 000 11, 570, 000 
Males age 65 and over..___- 6, 559,000 | 7,131,000 | 7,623,000 | 10,560,000 | 7,125,000 
War veterans age 65 as percentage of all | | 
a a eae | 10. 6 | 25.0 29.8 | 42.7 | 61.6 


Source: Veterans’ Administration, census reports series P-25 and Social Security Administration ac- 
tuarial study No. 33. 1960-1995 figures estimated. 


A similar trend characterizes the projected pattern of veterans’ 
deaths as percentage of total deaths. Out of total males dying, 
veterans will represent a continuously increasing fraction from little 
over one-sixth in 1955 to about one-half in some years of the last 
decade of this century. (See chart IV and table 8.) 


TABLE 8.—Estimated numbers of war veterans dying as part of total male deaths 


1960-64 1970-74 1980-84 1990-94 








| 
| 1955 | Average Average Average | Average | 2000 
} 


Deaths of veterans... .-..-.-...-.| 150,000 | 227,620 | 346,000} 455,500 | 535,200 | 525, 000 
Deaths of United States males _- -| 870,000 | 927,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,063,000 | 1,124,000 | 1,192,000 
Veterans’ deaths as a percentage 


of total male deaths._._........- 17.3 | 24.6 | 34.6 | 42.9 | 47.6 | 44.0 





Source: Veterans’ Administration and Social Security Administration, Departmentof Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


As pension claims derive largely from the incidence of old age and 
death among the veterans’ population, an increase in the pension 
load must be anticipated reflecting the rise in these trends. The 
magnitude of the pension load to be expected and its composition is 
presented in the following section. 


2. PROJECTED VETERANS’ PENSION LOADS 


Delayed and prolonged incidence of the pension load for any given 
war distinguishes this program from both the readjustment and the 
service-connected compensation programs. 

Readjustment benefits, by their very nature, tend to be claimed 
soon after discharge and terminate after a period of a few vears. 
For most of these benefits, entitlement is subject to a deadline as 
has been true for World War II and the Korean conflict “GI” educa- 
tion privileges. Even if this were not the case, most readjustment 
programs must—in order to be really successful—come into play 
and be completed with reasonable promptness. This, after all, is the 
measure of an effective readjustment. 


79674—56———-15 
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Cuart IV 
WAR VETERANS' DEATHS OUT OF TOTAL MALE DEATHS 


Selected Years and 5-Year Annual Averages, 1955-2000 
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Service-connected disabilities and deaths, as their definition implies, 
must have their origin in the service period. In many instances, of 
course, it may be some time before such diss bili ities become manifest. 
Death may occur only after a long period of deterioration of a service- 
incurred condition. By and large, however, the onset of service- 
connected disabilities tends to fall within the vears immediately fol- 
lowing the conflict, if not within the conflict period itself. Moreover, 
to the extent to which such disabilities must be and are contributory 
causes in bringing about (service-connected) death, they tend to 
hasten the incidence thereof. Thus, at least the starting dates for the 
bulk of the long-term benefits payable for service-c onnected disability 
and death tend to fall within a relatively limited postwar period. 

The risks covered by veterans’ pensions are of a different kind. 
Their incidence is inherently a delayed one. Except for disabling 
accidents in civil life, non-service-connected work disabling impair- 
ments are likely to arise—if ever—many vears and even decades 
after the soldier is discharged from service, usually young and able- 
bodied. When the full life span of a subst intial nw nber of veterans 
has run out, pension benefits to veterans’ survivors begin to reach 
sizable proportions. Thus in connection with past wars, pension pay- 
ments have extended over periods in excess of a hundred vears follow- 
ing termination of the conflict. 

The projections of future pension loads and costs which follow reflect 
the specially long-term nature of this tvpe of benefit. Thev are based 
on the number of pensioners on tie roll in January 1955 and on the 
estimated numbers and age distributions of veterans in selected future 
years of this century. In regard to veterans age 65 and over, the 
assumption was made that one-half the number of those living would 
come on the pension roll. In light of the gradual increase in the 
percentage of World War I veterans age 65 or older on the pension 
roll, this assumption seems reasonable.” 


a. Future pension loads under present laws 

The following summary table and chart showing the total estimated 
number of pensioners in selected future years demonstrates cle arly 
that—barring any substantial changes in present laws—the big pension 
load composed chiefly of veterans and survivors of veterans of the 
“new wars” is yet tocome. ‘To the approximately | million pensioners 
of 1955, the next 5 years will add another half million, and the following 
5 years nearly as much again. ‘ihus, by 1965, the number of pension- 
ers is expected to be double that in 1955. Within vet another 20-year 
span—by 1985—they are likely to number 3.6 million, roughly 3% 
times as many as in 1955. (See chart V and table 9.) 


2 For actual rates, see Table 2, p. 138. 
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CHaRT V 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERAN” AND SURVIVOR CASES 
ON VA PENSION ROLL UNDER PRESENT LAWS 
Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Legend: 
eae Korean Conflict cases 
Errsitssy World War II cases 


4/4/44, World War I cases 
a Earlier wars and special acts 


19ss** 1960 1970 1975 Li 2000 


- Year - 


* Assuming th the future that 50 percent of the veterans 65 and over are 
on the pension roll. 
** Actual 


Source: Veterans Administration 
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TABLE 9.—Current and estimated future number of veteran and survivor cases on VA 
pension roll under present laws! (in thousand of cases) for— 











1955 | 1960 1965 
Group 
Veterans| Their |Total| Veterans} Their |Total| Veterans| Their | Total 
survivors | | survivors | | Survivors 
angen Nea aaa aemaccaail reefer 
Old wars and special 
OO 63 89 | 152 30 67| 97 12 49 61 
World WarI__....--- 448 297 | 745 840 | 380 /1, 220 1,040 400 | 1, 440 
World War Ii___..--| 52 27| 7 147 | 46 | ' 193 309 65 | ‘374 
Korean conffict.._....| —_ 1 1 | 4) 15 14 | 10 24 












Group 

Veterans; Their |Total/ Veterans; Their |Total| Veterans; Their Total 

survivors survivors survivors | 

Old wars and special | 
iin stincitaleinnwel 1 20 Tl snp caniniansl 5 at tential ania es 
Werne war I..i....- 455 355 790 85 | 200 | 285 1 35 | 36 
World War IT-_--.--.-- 1, 161 152 |1, 313 2, 792 263 (3, 055 1, 933 220 | 2,153 
Korean conflict-.----- 36 25 |" 61 213 | 60 | '273| 1,376 118 | 1,494 

Total ? all wars | 
Ccnccdcasga , 653 532 |2, 185 3,000 | 528 |3, 618 3, 310 i 3, 683 


1 Assuming in the future that 50 percent of veterans 65 and over are on the pension roll. 
2? Due to rounding some columns may not add up exactly. 


Source: Veteran’s Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


The charts which follow illustrate the patterns of this growth in the 
pension load both by war and by type of pensioner. Most signifi- 
cantly, they show the sharp upward surge in the expected number of 
World War I veteran pensioners between 1955 and 1965, and the even 
sharper increase in the number of World War II pensioners between 
1975 and 1985. The two 10-year periods mark the transition for the 
majority of veterans of these 2 wars respectively, from the “below 
65” to the “65 and over” age group. Hence, the jump in the propor- 
tion of those qualifying for pensions which is to be expected as a con- 
sequence thereof. (See chart VI.) 

Also the charts illustrate the relatively small share in this total in- 
crease which is due to the growing number of survivor pensioners of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. This is the result of the pres- 
ent restriction of survivor pensions to widows and children of veterans 
with a service-connected disability at death. As a further conse- 
quence, the total number of survivor pension cases finds its level in 
1970 with the attainment of the high point in the number of World 
War I survivor pensioners. This is several years before the number 


of veteran pensioners is expected to experience the sharpest rise. 
(See chart VII.) 
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Cuart VI 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERANS ON VA PENSION ROLL 
UNDER PRESENT LAWS 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 
Millions 
of Cases 
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Cuart VII 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERANS' SURVIVOR CASES ON VA PENSION ROLL 
UNDER PRESENT LAWS 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Millions Millions 
of Cases of Cases 
2 2 

Legend: 

Ty Korean Conflict 

World War II_ 

V//4/, World War I 

Bites: Earlier wars and special acts 
1 1 
0 0 





1955 # 1960 1965 1970 1975 1985 2000 
- Fiscal Year - 


b. Future pension loads on the assumption of service pension laws 


All the foregoing projections rest on the assumption of the continua- 
tion of present pension legislation without substantial changes for the 
entire period under consideration. However, in this area of veterans’ 
pensions, certain patterns have been established and followed for a 
period spanning well over a hundred years. Appeal to precedent and 
the emulation of precedent have been the most consistent elements in 
the development of the successive veterans’ pension programs to date. 
Enactment of a “service pension”’ for war veterans and their survivors 
based on no other requirements than service alone, or on service and 
age or death respectively, marks the final stage of development in the 
pension legislation following each of the major conflicts prior to the 
world wars. The possibility of similar enactments on behalf of 
veterans and survivors of the “new wars’ cannot be excluded as the 
traditional lag period draws to a close. 

Alternative projections have been prepared, therefore, on the out- 
side assumption of the enactment prior to 1960 of such a service pen- 
sion for all “new wars’? veterans and their survivors. Specifically, 
it has been assumed that at age 65 veterans of any of the new wars 
with honorable service of 90 days or more would qualify for a pension 
without having to pass any other test. No changes have been assumed 
in the eligibility provisions for veterans of younger ages. Present 
limitations on outside income and on the outside income of survivors 
of veterans, likewise, have been assumed to continue." 

13 At the time of writing, bills have been introduced in the Congress with the active backing of the major 
service organizations which would go far in accomplishing this result for veterans of World War I by increas- 


ing the existing outside income limitations and waiving the present requirements of disability and unem- 
ployability for aged applicants. 
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The magnitude and compositionof pension loads to be expected on 
this alternative set of assumptions are shown in the subsequent table 


and charts. (See table 10 and charts VIII, IX, X.) 


TaBLE 10.—Current and estimated future number of veteran and survivor cases 
on VA pension roll (in thousands) assuming a service pension for— 








1955 | 1960 | 1965 


| Veterans Their (Total) Veterans; Their |T otal| Veterans| Their 
survivors | Survivors | survivors 


Old wars and apectal 
acts... Cascais f ‘ 67 97 
World War I_ 297 | 5 , 713 | 993 |2, 706 | 
World War II | y 27 | 79 | 76 491 667 
Korean conflict \edseeccese 2 | $4) 45 





Total ! all wars, | 


ore 
ikon) | | 929 | 1, 586 [3,516 | 2, 482 | 2, 414 | 4,846 


1985 2000 


Group | 
| Their |Total| Veterans} Their -Total| Veterans | Their | Total 
survivors survivors | survivors 


Old wars and special 
World War I 
World War II 


Korean conflict 


Tota] ! all wars, 





3, 467 |6, 230 | 4, 965 ; ‘ 6, 393 [12087 


1 Due to rounding, some columns may not add up exactly. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 


Enactment prior to 1960 of service pensions for veterans and sur- 
vivors of veterans of any of the ‘new wars’ would swell the pension 
load for that year to 3% million cases, nearly the size it would attain 
under present laws in 1985. By 1975 the pension roll would consist 
of 6.2 million cases, nearly 3 times as many as are projected for that 
year under present laws. In the year 2000 the caseload would be 
over 12% million, almost 3% times what it would be otherwise. 

As pointed out before, these are likely to be maximum estimates. 
If precedent is followed’ in the timing as well as the enactment of 
service pensions, it will be accomplished piecemeal, Thus, World 
War I veterans may attain this preferred status before veterans of 
later conflicts, and the veterans of any conflict may attain it before it 
is granted to survivors of the same conflict. Since by far the most 
important difference in the 2 sets of assumptions lies in the removal 
of obstacles to the pensioning of veterans age 65 and over, the service 
pension workload estimates for the year 2000, and to a large degree 
the years 1960 and 1985 are perhaps the most realistic of the service 
pension projections shown. In 1960 the majority of World War I 
veterans will have attained or passed age 65 while very few World 
War II veterans will have done so. Thus enactment of a service 
pension for World War I, but not for World War II veterans age 65 or 
over would not very substantially reduce the estimated load as shown 
above. By 1985, essentially the same situation will hold true for 
World War II and Korean conflict veterans respectively. By the 
year 2000, Korean conflict veterans, too, will have moved into that 
upper age group. 
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Cuart VIII 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF VETERAN AND SURVIVOR CASES ON VA PENSION 
ROLL ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Millions 
of Cases of Cases 
14 


Legend: 
((__] Korean Conflict 
iil World War II 


— W777 World War I — ——-— —-—-- — 
Earlier wars and special acts 








01955 * 1960 1965 1970 1975 1985 2000 
- Fiscal Year - 


* Actual 
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CHART IX 
ESTIMATED NUMBF% OF VETERANS ON VA PENSION ROLL ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 
Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Millions 
of Cases 


Legend: 
(] Korean Conflict 


World War II ~ 
VZZZ4 World War I 
‘ae Earlier wars and special acts 


1960 1965 < oe 1985 
- Fiscal Year - 


More exact approximations based on such qualified rather than 
uniform assumptions for these years, as well as various alternative 
projections based on yet other assumptions as to the timing of service 
pension enactments can roughly be synthesized by selecting and com- 
bining the appropriate components of the total loads shown for any 
given year from the foregoing two sets of straight projections. 
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CuartT X 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SURVIVOR CASES ON VA PENSION ROLL 
ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Millions Millions 
of Cases of Cases 
7 


Legend: 


[__] Korean Conflict 
6 | ~ EE wrla wr mC 
7A world War I 
Peas Earlier wars and special acts 














1955 * 1975 
- Fiscal Year - 


* Actual 


While the estimates one considers most probable for the vears lying 
between 1955 and 2000 may thus vary from those here shown, depend- 
ing on his assumptions, the ultimate projections under either of the 
two sets of unqualified assumptions remaim unaffected. Thus, if the 
laws now on the statute books remain in force or are amended in line 
with, established precedent, we are faced by the end of this century, 
with a pension load numbering anywhere between 3% and 12% million 


cases. 
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8. PROJECTED PENSION COSTS 


Pension costs are the composite result of caseloads and pension 
rates. The following projections of estimated costs are based on the 
foregoing assumptions as to the number of cases. In projecting the 
costs under present laws, pension rates were assumed to be those now 
payable. Clearly, this is an assumption which tends to minimize 
costs, especially for the more distant years. In projecting costs under 
assumed service pensions, pensions payable at age 65 were assumed to 
be at a flat rate of $100 monthly beginning with 1960. Rates payable 
to survivor pensioners were assumed to be raised one-third." 


a. Future costs under present laws 


Table 11 shows that under present laws the fiscal year 1955 pension 
costs of $800 million are expected to double by 1965, to double once 
more between 1965 and 1985, and to continue to increase to the end of 
the century. 


TABLE 11.—Current and estimated future costs of pensions under present laws (in 
millions of dollars) payable for— 





1955 | 1960 | 
Their | Their | | 

Veterans sur- /Total) Veterans; sur- /Total| Veterans 
vivors | vivors 


Old wars and special 
Act $39 | $44 | 

837 | 237 1,074 

137 | 31 169 

10 | 3| 14 


1, 023 | 316 |1, 340 


1975 1985 


Their Their 
sur- |Total| Veterans sur- |Total| Veterans 





Old wars and special 
acts 


339 fore | 3,106 | 336 |3, 443 | 
| | 
1 Due to rounding, some columns may not add up exactly. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


Broken down into its constituent parts—for veterans and sur- 
vivors, and by war—the projected costs under present laws are 
illustrated in charts XI, XII and XIII. 


% Current bills pending in the Congress and backed by the major service organizations would raise the 
monthly rate of pension for any otherwise eligible veteran of any of the ‘‘new wars’’ age 65 or older to 
$105. 
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Cuart XI 


ESTIMATED COST OF PENSIONS PAYABLE TO VETERANS AND SURVIVORS 


1955-2000 


UNDER PRESENT LAWS 
Selected Fiscal Years, 
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CHakrt XII 
ESTIMATED COST OF PENSIONS PAYABLE TO VETERANS UNDER PRESENT LAWS 
Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 
Billions 


Billions 
of Dollars of Dollars 
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In terms of total Veterans’ Administration expenditures, pension 
costs are slated to exceed the cost of all service-connected compensa- 
tion benefits by 1975, and all Veterans’ Administration expenditures 
combined—other than pensions—by 1985 and thereafter. This is 
demonstrated in table 12 and the accompanying chart XIV. 


TABLE 12.—Current and estimated Veterans’ Administration budget expenditures 
under present laws, selected fiscal years, 1940-2000 


{In millions] 


Non- Medical, | 
Service- Service- service- | hospital, | Readjust- | Adminis- 
| connected | connected | connected | domicili- ment and trative (4) as 
Total} disability | survivors’ | pensionsto| ary, in- rehabili- | and miscel-| percent 
Fiscal year | compensa- | benefits 2 veterans | cluding tation laneous of (1) 
| tion! | and de- | construc- benefits benefits 
| pendents tion 


(2) (3) =| (5) m™ | ® 





| 
$184 | $80 | 
1, 432 | 404 


ESTIMATED 





1960. ..........|4, 697 | 1, 436 | 534 | : 175 

4, 679 1, 395 | 5s4 153 
ace 4, 766 | 1, 295 | 529 157 
BE octane 6, 002 1, 133 | 434 168 








| 
859 | 324 | 5 171 


1 Includes World War I emergency officer’s disability retirement. For wars prior to World War I, 
al] compensation expenditures are included under pensions. 

2 Includes VA death compensation, indemnities, and reimbursements to NSLI and USGLI trust funds. 

3 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
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Cuart XIV 


CURRENT AND ESTIMATED FUTURE VA PENSION COSTS (PRESENT LAWS) 
AS PART OF TOTAL VA BUDGETS 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Billions 
of Dollars 
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ie 553 Total pension costs 
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b. Future costs on the assumption of service pension laws 


In the event that service pensions are enacted before 1960 for the 
veterans and survivors of veterans of any of the “new wars,” the 1955 
pension cost of $800 million would more than quadruple by fiscal year 
1960 and almost quadruple again between 1960 and 2000, reaching 
in the latter year a figure of $12.8 billion. (See table 13.) 


79674—56——16 
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TABLE 13.—Current pension costs and estimated future costs of service pensions ' 
(in millions of dollars) payable for 


1955 1960 1965 


Group 
Their Their Their 
Veterans sur- Total) Veterans sur- Total Veterans sur- Total 
vivors vivors vivors 


Old wars and special 
acts 

World War I 

World War II 

Korean conflict 


Total,? all wars, 
et 


1975 2000 
Their Their 

Veterans sur- Veterans Total) Veterans sur- 
vivors \ vivors 


Old wars and special 
acts $1 $12 $13 . . ; 
World War I 1, 069 ,048 (2,117 $198 526 72 $ $39 $31 
World War II 2, 069 , 492 (3, 561 5, 461 2, 792 (8, 253 32 4, 22) | 8, 682 
Korean conflict 38 149 186 278 39 ; 3, 355 759 | 4,115 
Total,? all wars, 
etc 3,177 2,701 |5, 877 5, 938 3, 712 |9, 65) 7,819 5, 009 12, 828 


1 Assuming a monthly pension of $100 payable to veterans 65 and over and an increase by 14 in the amounts 
of pension payable to survivors. 
2 Due to rounding some columns may not add up exactly. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


The composition of this estimated cost by type of pension case and 
by war is illustrated by charts XV, XVI, and XVII. 

‘In terms of total Veterans’ Administration costs, this would mean 
that pension costs alone would outrun all other Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration expenditures combined beginning with 1960 and increasingly 
so thereafter. (See table 14 and chart XVIIT.) 


TABLE 14.—Kstimated Velerans’ Administration budget expenditures assuming 
enaciment of service pensions, selected fiscal years, 1960-2000 


[In millions] 


Nonserv- Medical, 
Service- Service- ice-con- hsopital Readjust- Adminis- | Col. 4 
connected | connected | nected pen-| domicili- | mentand | trativeand| as per- 
Total | disability | survivors’ sions to ary, inelud-| rehabilita- | miscellane-| cent of 
compensa- | benefits ? veterans ing con- | tion bene- | ous bene- col. 1 
tion ! and de- struction | fits fits 
pendents | 


(3) 


1960 $6, 836 $1, 388 $535 | $3, 526 

1965 _ - - 7, 697 | 1, 334 584 | 4,783 | 

8, 625 | , 247 529 | 5, 877 

1985... . 12, 129 1, 052 434 | 9, 650 

2000. - 14, 900 | 770 | 324 | 12, 828 
| | 


1 Includes World War I emergency officer’s disat ility retirement. For wars prior to World War I, all 
compensation expenditures are ircluded under pensiors. 
2 Includes VA death compensation, indemnities, and reimbursements to NSLI and USGLI trust funds. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, 
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CHuartT XV 


ESTIMATED COST OF PENSIONS PAYABLE TO VETERANS AND SURVIVORS 
ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Billions Billions 
of Dollars of Dollars 
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Cuarr XVI 
ESTIMATED COST OF PENSIONS PAYABLE TO VETERANS ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 
Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Billions Billions 
of Dollars of Dollars 


Legend 
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Cast XVII 


ESTIMATED COST OF PENSIONS PAYABLE TO SURVIVORS 
ASSUMING SERVICE PENSION 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 


Billions 
of Dollars 


["__] Korean Conflict == — 
World War II 
/////) World War I 
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CuHart XVIII 
CURRENT PENSION COST AND ESTIMATED FUTURE PENSION COSTS 
(ASSUMING SERVICE PENSIONS) AS PART OF TOTAL VA BUDGETS 


Selected Fiscal Years, 1955-2000 
Billions Billions 


of Dollars of Dollars 


Legend: 
(222A Total VA expenditures other than pensions 
eg Total pension costs 


1975 1985 
- Fiscal Year - 


Large as are these projected amounts, both absolutely and in relation 
to the costs of the higher priority service-connected benefits, they are 
not out of line with past experience. The most recent war for which a 
reasonably complete picture is available, is the Spanish-American 
War. A 50-year profile of the latter portion of the pension{ costs 
engendered by that war is sho vn in chart XLX and table 15. Z 
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TABLE 15.—Total Spanish-American War compensation and pension expenditures 
under present laws, 1935-85 


{Millions of dollars] 





j | ! | oe 
| 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1965 | 1970 | 1975 | 1985 


a Se niaiaeeaenl ania |) 0 | ———_- EE 


i ' 
Total expenditure.._________| 120.2| 127.4 | 142.8 | 156.2 | 136.3 | 83.6 | 47.2 | 24.4) 13.4 | 3.0 


——| —| 
Pensions wool RET ORS 134.1 | 82.3 | 46.7 | 24.3 
2. 1 | 


5 | 
| 


141.1 | 153.9 
5 | 2.0 | Lv) 23) 23] 23 








Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


The delayed peak and prolonged incidence of the pension bill are 
clearly illustrated in the case of the Spanish-American War. Although 
reaching substantial heights much earlier, the peak of total pension 
expenditures was reached in this case, approximately 50 years follow- 
ing the end of the war. Throughout the entire period shown (and a 
part of that not shown) on the chart, pension costs exceeded by far 
the cost of benefits paid in recognition of service-connected disability 
and death. 

In the case of World War I, a similar development is clearly dis- 
cernible but has not, as yet, reached comparable proportions. With 
regard to this war, the year 1955 represents a relative point in time 
which corresponds roughly to the year 1935 chosen as the starting 
point of chart XTX in connection with the Spanish-American War. 
(See chart XX and table 16.) 


CHART XX 


EXPENDITURES FOR WORLD WAR I COMPENSATION AND PENSION, 1930-2000 
(UNDER PRESENT LAWS AND ASSUMING ENACTMENT OF SERVICE PENSION) 


Total Compensation plus 
Pension, Assuming 
Service Pension 


a 


Ll o 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 
- Fiscal Year - 
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TaBLE 16.—Ezpenditures for World War I compensation and pension, 1930-2000 
(under present laws and enactment of service pensions) 


| Billions of dollars) 


| | 
| 1980 | 1935 1040 | 





1945 | 1980 | 1985 | 1980 | 1965 | 1970 | 1975 | 1985 | 2000 





! i ! } | 
Total, assuming service | | | | 








pensions. ........... —_ Ln epeauibinnnye — a |} $0) 35) 29) 22) 07) 
Service pensions. - - - - . wee Ls eaieie | <amealeneuies =. 2.9; 34) 28) 2.1 7} @ 
Compensation. .......|--.-.-|-..-.-|------]-- epee 2. 17.41 © 

Total, present law_.......| 0.2} 0.2} 0.3] 03) 06/ 09) 13] 15] 11 ee 2) @) 
Pensions... | ..i.....- LO}; @O] @® ct. 2 a RAE BEE Ee 4e 2); 0) 
Compensation....... | at 2 | 2 | 3) <8] 2) 2) 1 i 


1 Less than $0.1 billion. 
Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 


Already, pension costs for World War I are outrunning compensa- 
tion costs approximately 2:1. Under present laws, this ratio will be 
10:1 by 1970. In the event service pensions are enacted for World 
War I veterans and survivors of World War I veterans in time to be 
available in 1960, this proportion will be 15:1 in that year and as high 
as 35:1 in 1965. 

A consolidated projection showing the comparative costs of pension 
and compensation benefits for all wars—actual for the recent past and 


estimated for the future on alternative assumptions—is shown in 
table 17 and chart XXI. 


TABLE 17.—Ezpenditures for veterans’ compensation and pension benefils 
[Selected fiscal years, 1940-2000] 


[In millions] 




















Service-connected Non-service-connected | Total 
compensation pensions | compen- 
Fiscal year : sation 
| } | and 
Disabil- | Death Total | Veterans; Depend-| Total | pensions 
ity ents 
$184 $61 $245 $130 $55 $185 $430 
382 117 499 166 69 235 734 
1, 229 305 1, 534 295 181 476 | 2,010 
1, 482 401 1, 833 587 263 800 2, 633 
| | 
1, 436 453 | 1, 889 1,024 316 | 1, 340 3, 229 
1; 395 603 | 1,808] 1/371 333 | 1,704 3, 602 
1, 348 482 1, 830 1, 367 353 | 1,720 3, 550 
1, 295 458 1, 753 1, 633 | 338 | 1,971 | 3, 724 
1, 133 365 1,498 | 3,106 | 336 | 3,442 | 4, 940 
859 257 1, 116 3, 416 | 236 3, 652 | 4, 768 
1, 388 453 1, 841 2, 204 1, 282 3, 526 5, 368 
1, 334 503 | 1, 867 | 52, 910 1, 873 | 4, 783 6, 652 
1, 297 482 1, 779 2, 780 | 2, 270 5, 000 | 6, 779 
1, 247 458 1, 705 3,177 2, 700 | 5,877 | 7, 582 
1, 052 364 1, 416 5, 938 | 3, 712 | 9, 650 | 11, 066 
770 257 1, 027 7,819 5, 009 12, 828 13, 855 





Source: Veterans’ Administration and President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
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CHART XXI 


EXPENDITURES FOR COMPENSATION AND PENSION, ALL WARS 
UNDER PRESENT LAWS AND ASSUMING ENACTMENT OF SERVICE PENSION # 


Selected Fiscal Years, 190-2000 
Billions 


Total Compensation 
and Pension, Assuming 
Service Pension 


SS 


Service Pension 


“1940 1948 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 2000 
- Fiscal Year - 


* Assuming a pension of $100 monthly payable to veterans age 65 and 
over and an increase of one-third in rates of pension payable to 
survivors. 


An even more telling way of putting pension costs into perspective 
is to compare them with the direct costs of the war which gave rise to 
them. For example, the known military costs of the war with Spain 
have been estimated at approximately $570 million. ‘Total pension 
costs to date are maitnsced at $3.7 billion. Even in terms of constant 
dollars, the cost of Spanish-American war pensions exceeds by « wide 
margin the cost of fighting the War.”° There is every indication that a 
similar relationship—with the aggregate cost of pensions past and 


18 The same appears to have been true, although by a narrower margin, of the relative costs of Civil War 
pensions as compared with the known military costs of that war. 
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future, exceeding the military costs of the war—would hold true for 
the ‘new wars’”’ (the two world wars and the Korean conflict) if service 
pensions were enacted as assumed in making the second set of cost 
estimates shown above.'® 


4. PEOPLE AND BENEFITS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


a. The social insurances 


Veterans form today, and will continue to form for some time 
to come, a substantial part of the OASi-covered work force. While 
the veteran minority among males reaching retirement age and dying 
turns into or approaches a majority, OASI, already the most impor- 
tant of the general social insurance programs, will come of age. This 

“coming of ‘age”’ of OASI will manifest itseli in two ways. first, it 
will mean that those for whom the covered risks, retirement and death, 
materialize in the future will have established eligibility to monetary 
benefits provided specifically to meet these risks. Second, it will 
mean that these benefits will have found their level, reflecting in their 
entirety the improvements made in the program since its inception 
and based en the highest earnings from full-time enrployment ef those 
insured. 

The first point is illustrated by OASI insured-status projections in 


chart XXII and table 18. 


TABLE 18.—Estimated male population insured under OASI, 1940-2000 


bd Insured as percentage 
All males Insured All males Insured of all males 
Year age 20 males age 65 males 
and over age 20 and over age 65 
and over and over | Age 20 Age 65 
and over ind over 
Millions Millions Millions Millions 
1940 __. 43.5 17.4 4.4 0.4 43 11 
1955 53.3 42.9 6.6 4.1 SI 63 
1960 53. 6 44.3 7.1 5.0 83 70 
1965 56. 2 47.6 7.6 5.8 a) 76 
1975 64.7 56.8 &.9 7.5 8S x4 
1985 69. 6 62. 2 10. 4 9.4 89 01 
2000... 78.8 70.8 11.6 10.9 90 O4 


Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


As long as the present aged who have not acquired coverage during 
their working lives will be with us, the percentage of OASI insured 
persons age 65 and over must fall short of providing substantially 
universal old- age and survivors’ protection. However, in the more 
distant years, say 1975 and thereafter, this goal should very nearly 
be reached.” 


16 Rough estimates indicate that the aggregate military costs of the “‘new wars’’ add up to below $400 
billion. Aggregate pension costs for these wars, past and future (including those occurring after the year 
2000), would exceed, under present laws, $190 billion. Under assured service pension laws, aggregat« 
yension costs for the ‘‘new wars’’ would come to approximately 3 times that amount, roughlv $590 billion 
Jivided by the 26% million service personnel who ever served in 1 or more of these 3 conflicts, the total 
pension cost under present laws would come to over $7,000 and under assumed service pension laws to more 
than $22,000 per serviceman. Discounted to present values of approximately $80 and $220 billion respec- 
tively, the per capita cost would be, under present laws, approximately $3,000 and under assumed service 
pension about $8,000. 

17 OASI insured status is not likely ever to attain 100 percent for several reasons. One is the existence 
of other programs offering equivalent protection to certain segments not covered under OASI. Another 
is the presence, at all times, of persons disabled congenitally or in their youth and, for that reason, not mem- 
bers of the labor force for any extended period of time. At the lower end of the age scale, there is the addi- 
tional reason of prolonged schooling which keeps some persons in their twenties and even thirties out of the 
labor force and postpones the attainment of insured status by others. 
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CHart XXII 
PERCENT OF MALE POPULATION INSURED UNDER OAST 


Estimates for Selected Years, 1910-2000 


Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfare and Bureau of the Census 


The second aspect of the program’s maturity, a benefit level more 
truly representative of past-full-time earnings, is demonstrated by the 
projected average amounts of selected types of OASI benefits pay- 


able to retired male workers and aged widows. (See chart XXIII.) 
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CHart XXIII 
AVERAGE MONTHLY OASI BENEFITS 











Dollars Dollars 
140 Legend: — os oe oe oe ae oe ee = — —= «= 14,0 
m= Retired worker (male) $133 
without dependents 
Worker with wife 
age 65 and over $126 
Widow, age 65 
120 _ bens} and over SS Ss — oo = om —-—-— — 120 
oC — ewe we wre ee 
See ee oe me ee oe Oe 
2 oo eae oe 
.. ae 





— 
— 
— 


‘190 1955 965 1975 
Actual Projected 


Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Somewhere within the span of years here projected, say around 
1965 or a little later, there is bound to be reached a phase in the 
development of the OASI program that can be said to bring to fruition 
the goal which this program was to accomplish, that of providing 
old-age and survivors’ protection to the general population, veteran 
and nonveteran, on a scale which the Nation through Congress has 
deemed adequate. If future developments, such as the continued 
gains in productivity to which we may look forward and sustained 
upward trends in both the cost and the general level of living, should 
cause the level of OASI protection to be found wanting—in that event, 
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presumably, OASI benefit amounts will be adjusted upward." In the 
absence of such adjustment, the extent of OASI’s failure to measure up 
to expectations will be no greater for the veterans than for the non- 
veteran insured under it. Therefore, any attempt to face that issue 
in other than general terms would fall short of the mark. Specifically 
any justification of the widespread receipt by veteran OASI ree ipients 
of veterans’ pensions on the basis of need for supplementation of an 
OASIT program fo-nd wanting at maturity would amount simply to 
sanctioning a partial remedy to a general problem. 

On the other hand, if—and as long as—OASI does not provide bene- 
fits which the veterans’ pension program does furnish the question of 
duplication does not arise. _ In that event their continued availability 
under the latter program must be evaluated on its merits. 


b. Public assistance 


Perhaps the most impressive single development that has occurred 
within our social-security system since its establishment in the latter 
thirties has been the ec lipse of the older public aid approach by the 
newer medium of social insurance. Comparative data on the num- 
ber of recipients and the amounts disbursed under each type of pro- 
gram in 1939 and the years following in 5-year intervals thereafter 
will illustrate this shift. (See table 19.) 


TaBLE 19.—Number of recipients and amounts disbursed under public assistance and 
under public retirement and survivors insurance programs, December of selected 
years, 1939-54 ' 

[In thousands] 


1939 2 1944 1949 


Program Num- Num. | Num- | Num- 
| ber of |Payments| ber of |Payments| ber of |Payments, ber of | Payments 

| recipi- recipi- recipi- | recipi- 

ents e . ents ents 


Public assistance < $87, 35: $79, 73 a ) $223, 361 
Categorical programs. - 2, 738 8, 62 2,774 | 2, 3% 4, 35 171, 191 5, 056 | 203, ORG 
General assistance , 675 38, 73 477 | “ a 28, 385 | 880 | 20, 0 075 





Social insurance and retire- } 
ment ; sale 29, | 66, 38! ..-| 137,898 | 


486, 716 


OASI B 963 | 18,140 2, 56, 074 | 6, 887 
Railroad-retirement sys- | | 
tem : 8,7 168 | © 11,211 | 3 23, 856 | 586 
Public employees retire- } 
ment systems 266 20, 33% 343 27, 037 589 | 58, 538 | 899 104, 777 





1 Source: Social Security Bulletin, August 1955, p. 7. 
2 If work programs, including FERA, still operating in that year were included the number of recipients 
would be increased by 3,344,000; the disbursements by $155,876,000. 


However, the ascendancy of the social insurances has not reduced 
either the workload or the disbursements under the Federal-State 
public-assistance programs. In fact their workloads and disburse- 
ments too have increased, albeit much less. In part, this increase has 
been due to the growth and aging of the population. Probably more 
importantly the cost increase may have been a result of another 
significant movement which has occurred in the 1940’s, this one within 

8 The projected esti'r ates of total money outlays of OASI and other social insurance and related public 


programs in table 21 do not take account of this possibility. If they did, the costs shown would have to 
be larger. See table 32. 
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the public-assistance area proper: a sizable shift in the number of 
public-assistance recipients away from general assistance and toward 
a reliance upon one of the special Federal-State programs disbursing 
benefits geared to more ample standards of need. 

Largely for the same reasons, important reductions in the absolute 
number of persons on public assistance are not to be expected for the 
foreseeable future.’* In percentage terms, however, a substantial 
reduction of OASI recipients forced to seek supplementation of their 
OASI benefits from public assistance is already in evidence. (See 
table 20.) 


TABLE 20.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI benefits 
FF i 


and assistance payments, 1952-54 


Aged persons receiving both Families with children receiving 
OASI and OAA OAST and ADC 


Percent Percent « 
Month and year ee eee ee Ses 
Number Aged OASI Number | OAST bene- 
bene fi- OAA re- ficiary fami- 

ciaries cipients | lies with 

| children 


February 1952 i | 406, 000 ‘ 15.1 30, 000 

February 1953__- 426, 500 | 7 | 16.3 30, 600 | 
February 1954__. 463, 000 ¢ 18. 0 231, 900 
February 1955_--. 488, 800 | R 19. 2 32, 1M 


! Source: Sue Ossman, Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and Old-Age and Survivors In 
Social Security Bulletin September 1955. 
? Data on ADC-OASI families are for November 1953; OASI families for February 1954. 


Owing to the fact that large numbers of aged persons who became 
newly eligible under the 1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act had stopped working considerable time before and their average 
earnings (on which OASI benefits are computed) were low, their 
OASI retirement benefits proved insufficient and supplementation 
from public assistance was a necessity for many. This is reflected in 
the increasing numbers and percentages of OAA recipients who 
received OASI benefits too. 

To the bulk of those aged coming on the OASI rolls in the future, 
this special circumstance will not apply. It is probable that despite 
the increase in the age population the number of OAA recipients will 
either remain level or decline. nunpresentation from public assist- 
ance will not disappear altogether but will be confined, in most in- 
stances, to providing for special needs of aged people and of others 
needs which OASI was not intended to meet. Very largely this 
supplementation will consist in furnishing medical care and hospitali- 
zation, notably to aged OASI recipients. 

One likely consequence of the relative reduction in future publie- 
assistance loads may be a somewhat more ample standard of provision 
for the needs of those who continue to depend on this source of main- 
tenance. Other developments which are likely to take place in the 
public-assistance area include the adoption in all or nearly all States 
not already having it of a program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Conceivably, there may be a broadening of condi- 


1” Some reduction will follow upon coverage of the disability risk under OASI. 
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tions for eligibility to assistance under the program of aid to dependent 
children.” Necessarily even more conjectural are possible additions 
of programs not already in existence. One possibility along this 
line which has long been considered is the establishment of a Federal- 
State program of general assistance. 

The most elusive, yet perhaps the surest development which the 
latter half of this century is likely to witness in the public-assistance 
area is a change in philosophy. The climate within which public 
aid will be forthcoming will continue to undergo change. Even 
though slowly, the traditional attitude of contempt for, and the age- 
old stigma attached to, those forced te rely on public aid have been 
receding. The view that “if poverty was not a misdemeanor, it was 
at least a very reprehensible situation” * has gradually been giving 
way to a more understanding approach. 

While recognition of a “right” to public assistance when in need 
remains a thesis * rather than an accepted fact, there exists today 
general acceptance of a collective responsibility to make some provi- 
sion tor keeping members of our society from destitution. Perhaps 
the time is not too distant when the receipt of public assistance will 
be regarded as no less “honorable” a form of support from public 
funds than the receipt of veterans’ pensions has long been— despite 
lack of recognition as a right enforcible in a court of law. 


c. Ineome maintenance payments under the general social-security 
programs 

In order to obtain a rounded picture of the total future magnitude 
of currently accepted social obligations, an attempt has been made 
to estimate the expenditures under all general programs of social 
security for selected years from 1940 to 1985.% The benefit pattern 
underlying the cost projections in table 21 was that in existence prior 
to passage of H. R. 7225 in July 1956, except for the assumption of 
OASI payments, from 1957 on, to permanently and totally disabled 
insured persons age 50 or over. 

Tables 22 and 23 present supporting information on benefits and 
numbers of beneficiaries under the OASI program, the largest com- 
ponent of the general income maintenance programs. 

The consolidated expenditure figures shown in table 21 reveal the 
growing impact of our general social-security system upon the econ- 
omy. Being of recent origin, many of the programs were still in a 
developmental stage in 1940. Expenditures tripled, however, be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, and nearly doubled again between 1950 and 1955. 
These expenditures have constituted additional purchasing power, 
generally for those deprived of work incomes as their regular source of 
support. Prior to these years, income maintenance which could 
similarly be counted on just was not available in anything like this 
order of magnitude. 


2 This mies take the form of abandoning the requirement that the father (head of the applicant’s house- 


hold) must have died or been incapacitated or must be continually absent from home. 

21 Security Work and Relief Policies, p. 26. 

2 Karl de Schweintz, The Basic Skill in Social Security, Social Security Bulletin, January 1944. 

33 These estimates were prepared by the Social Security Administration, Department of Health Educa. 
tion, and Welfare, and the Bureau of Employed Security, Department of Labor in cooperation with the 
President’s.Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 

*% The cost of such disability benefits is less than $1 billion by 1985. If such benefits became payable to 
ea under age 50 as well, the additional cost would be about $0.4 billion more per year than is 
shown below. 
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TaBLE 21.—Estimated income maintenance payments under public programs, 
1940-85 ' (excluding Veterans’ Administration programs) 











{Millions} 
| 
| Actual Projected 
Program and risk, Res Se aGCe ee, eS ES is > 
190 | 1950 | 1955 | 1965 | 1975 | 1085 
Total, all programs... ...........- | $2,148 | $6,312 ($11,050 |$18, 467 |$24, 331 | $20, 502 
Old-age and survivors insurance_-_-__.. ' 35 961 4,333 | 10,489 | 14,882) 18,838 
Public assistance (Federal, State, and local) . - -- } 21,035 | 22,306) 2,651 | 2,340 | 2,006 1,979 
Railroad retirement *__-.-...-........-- ‘ | 118; 311} 550 | 378 | 473 | 540 
Federal civilian retirement_.................----- 69} 196 362 | 990] 1,420 1,770 
Federal uniformed services retirement __ 53 298 | 435 | 820; 1,330; 1,535 
State and local government retirement. ; | 142 300 | 540 | 850 | 1,000 1, 000 
Workmen’s compensation. --............- 161 417 | 620 | 700 &50 1, 050 
Unemployment insurance. -.........- . | 535 | 1,433 | 41,568 | 1,900] 2,370| 2,880 
Old-age benefits: 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance $_ _. 17 651 | 3,232 | 6,914 | 10,046) 13,296 
Public assistance (OAA)-_-._- wiih - =. a oe 1, 593 1, 204 | 064 859 
Federal civilian retirement i 50 | 138 248 730 | 1,080) 1,390 
Federal uniformed services retirement 53 149 228 | 560 1,020} 1,225 
State and local government retirement.._.__....__| 103 230 | 420 | 655 | 740 | 740 
Disability: ! } | | 
Old-age and survivors insurance * . 0 0 0 | 726 | 938 978 
Public assistance (ADC, AB, APTD, GA) (2) (2) 434 | 446 | 458 | 489 
Federal civilian retirement_._- ; 13 41 | 69 | 150 | 170 190 
Federal uniformed services retirement | 149 201 245 | 285 28) 
State and local government retirement | 10 24 45 75 100 100 
Workmen’s compensation 7. |} 129 362; S45) 615) 750) 925 
Survivorship (lump sum plus monthly benefits): | 
Old-age andsurvivors’ insurance 18 310 | 1,101 | 2,849/ 3,808; 4,564 
Public assistance (A DC) i @ (@ st 74 61 55 
Federal civilian retirement | 6 17 45 | 110 160 190 
Federal uniformed services retirement sea 6 | 815 8 25 5 30 
State and local government retirement. | 29 46 75 | 120 | 160 160 
Workmen’s compensation ; ‘ 32 55 75 | 85 100 125 
Other: 
Public assistamee (ADC, GA). --~_---- aeeaLeen te (?) 541 | 525 523 577 
Unemployment insurance nian . | 535 1, 433 1,568 | 1,900 2, 370 2, 880 





1 Data exclude outlays for temporary disability programs, which under public laws in 1954 amounted to 
approximately $100 million in 5 States and the railroad retirement system. Data also exclude sick-leave 
benefits, amounting to an estimated $450 million under Government programs in 1954. Figures assume 
present laws except for disability benefits under OASI as noted in footnote 6. Data are on fiscal year basis, 
except for 1940, which is on calendar-year basis. 

2 Excludes relief under special programs of the FERA, subsistence payments certified by Farm Security 
Administration, and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs. No breakdown of public 
assistance payments is available for 1940. 

3 Estimates by risk not available. 

4 Includes $88 million for veterans’ unemployment compensation benefits under Public Law 550. 

$ Excludes benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries. 
| ¢ Assuming benefits payable at age 50 in case of long-term disability. 

7 Excludes temporary disability and healing periods in permanent disability. 
8’ Monthly benefits included with old-age benefits. 


Source: Estimates prepared by the Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and U. 8. Department of Labor, pursuant to the assumptions specified by the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions. 
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TABLE 22.—Estimated annual amount of old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
paid for selected years, by benefit category 


Old-age 


Primary -. 


Wife 


Child___- 


Survivor 


Type of benefit 


{In millions) 


6, 133 


743 | 


38 


2, 655 


$6, 914 


‘$10, 046 | 


9, 076 


921 
49 | 


mia, 296 
12, 201 
1, 034 
6 


Widow 7 A : 35 1, 45 
Parent ; 5 2 
Mother. . a all ; ade 149 346 
Child edvacanetane on iipas sible smal aa 484 82 


7 
4 
4 
5 


Lump sum. piesa es is weet 100 | 194 


Note.—Benefits in 1965, 1975, and 1985 are the annual rate as of June 30. Figures do not include disability 
benefits under new legislation. 
Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
TABLE 23.—Estimated number of old age and survivors insurance beneficiaries in 
current payment status June 30, for selected years, by beneficiary category 


{In thousands] 


Type of benefit 





Nd tee Ee ere Se ee 5, 462 8, 334 11, 655 | 15, 478 


215 6, 760 | 9, 791 | 13, 416 
"131 1, 454 1, 708 1, 874 
116 120 | 56 188 


ia tS! So Nee ee BINS sd 5 8) Bp, & KS 2, 101 "3, 912 381 | 5, 420 


Widow eae 690 | 1, 910 
Parent . . la 26 32 
Mother eee 281 | 506 
RING ccna iddth cdbinaicd Aieensaniitan ee 1, 104 | 1, 464 4 | 1,510 


Lump sum 2 570 938 | 4 206° % 432 


1 Actual data except for lump sum which is partially estimated. 
3 Deceased wage earners in year on behalf of whom Jump-sum death benefits are paid. 


NoteE.—Figures do not include disabled beneficiaries under new legislation, 
Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The growth in dollar expenditures over these past years might be 
subject to some discount for the concomitant change in the value of the 
dollar. It reflects increases in certain benefits designed to keep them 
in line with a rising income level. This in turn reflects not only 
higher cost but also a higher standard of living. By contrast, the 
estimates presented for future years are in terms of stable dollars. 
Moreover, no liberalization in benefits was assumed to reflect the ex- 
pected increase in productivity and in the general level of living. 
Obviously, these assumptions are not entirely realistic. They tend 
to understate probable future dollar expenditures. However, they 
have the advantage of showing that share of the future growth of these 
programs which is due solely to their growing impact upon our in- 


yy © &* How wee SS Oe Om 


re a a a ee ee ee ee ee a 
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creasing population, and not to other, extraneous factors. As the 
estimates show, this growth is expected to continue at impressive rates: 
by more than one- half between 1955 and 1965 by one-third between 
1965 and 1975, and nearly one-fourth between 1975 and 1985. 

In evaluating, next, the simultaneous growth of the veterans’ 
programs, in terms ef both the estimated number of recipients and the 
expenditure of stable dollars, this development in similar programs 
for the entire population, both veteran and nonveteran, cannot be 
ignored. 


C. VerTerans’ BENEFITS AND SocraL Security: PossiBLe 
CouRSES 


1. THE COURSE OF PRECEDENT 


The population, beneficiaries, and expenditure projections shown 
in the foregoing sections of this chapter suggest the possibility that 
we may witness during the balance of the present century the growth 
of a substantial pension program following in type either 1 of 2 or 
a combination of well-established patterns but exceeding in volume 
and costs many times all previous experience. 

Owing to the large number of persons in the Armed Forces at any 
time during the recent wars (4.7 million World War I, 16.5 million 
in World War IT, and 5.3 million, who did not serve in World War II, 
in the Korean conflict) and the relatively short succession of these 
conflicts, the veteran population of the United States has attained 
unprecedented numbers. Coupled with drastically lowered casualty 
rates and a much increased life expectancy, pension costs too will be 
higher than ever before if present laws remain in effect or are 
liberalized. This expansion will take place against the background of 
remarkable and unprecedented development of a general social- 
security system disbursing substantial benefits. These benefits are 
aimed, by and large, at meeting the same common contingencies 
as are veterans’ pensions and will be available to the great majority 
of pensioners on equal terms as to the rest of the population. 

Present safeguards against this duplication were shown earlier to 
be inoperative except in the event the recipient has income additional 
to both OASI and veterans’ pensions. The very limited effectiveness 
of this safeguard is not expected to increase in the future. Under the 
assumptions of the present projections, benefit amounts and outside 
income provisions have been extrapolated as if there would be no 
rise in income levels generally. If, in place of this stationary concept, 
one assumes, perhaps more realistically, that general income levels 
will rise with rising productivity, then, to be consistent, he would 
have to assume that both the benefit levels under the two programs 
and the exempted income limitations, too, would rise—even if there 
would be no other change in the laws. While dollar expenditures 
would thus increase under both sets of programs, the relative magni- 
tude of the programs and the area of overlap between them should 
not be affected under such assumptions. 

From the facts and figures that have been marshalled in various 
parts of the foregoing analysis it appears that in future years, some 8 
out of every 10 aged veterans will be drawing OASI retirement bene- 
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fits, and that half of such veterans under present laws will simulta- 
neously receive a Veterans’ Administration non-service-connected “dis- 
ability” pension. Likewise, 9 out of 10 families of deceased veterans 
leaving minor children will qualify for OASI benefits, and also in 
many instances for & simultaneous veteran’s pension benefit. More- 
over, their veterans’ pension will be in addition to an OASIT benefit 
which is no longer below the then current average, as is the case 
today, but one typical of a level which public policy has deemed 
adequate for the general population. There will thus be large dupli- 
cation between programs running into millions of cases and several 
billions of dollars annually. 

To gage the composite financial burden in approximate terms, one 
might simply put the projected cost of programs benefiting veterans 
and their families on top of the projected costs of the general programs. 
This is done in table 24 and chart XXIV. 


TABLE 24.—Comparison of expenditures under public income maintenance programs 
for general population and Veterans’ Administration expenditures for compensa- 
tion and pension benefits, 1940-85 


[Amounts in millions, fiscal years] 





Actual 


Estimated 


1940 1955 i 1965 1975 1985 


ws34 | 
A, General programs | 1$2,148 $11, , 0: 59 | $18, 467 $24, 331 $29, 592 


B, Veterans’ compensation and pension programs: 
1. Under present laws: } 

Compensation / $241 | $1,894 $1,898 $1, 753 $1, 498 

Pensions. . - nes 183 | 800 1, 704 1, 972 3, 443 





Total__. catalan : . 424 | 2, 604 3, 602 3, 725 4, 941 
Percent of A_. eal 19.7 24. 4 | 19.5 15.3 16.7 





2. Assuming enactment of service pension | 
after 1955: 

Compensation ee ce J $1, 705 $1, 416 

POND. Woo acedewenst ae ‘ | | , 18 5, 877 9, 650 


Total ae ee “deena . 6 7, 582 11, 066 
Poetcent’ Of 8 350. ccc. .0s P ee : . 5. § 31.2 37.4 





©. General and veterans’ programs: 
1. Under present laws--- wee 2, , 76 28, 056 34, 533 
2. Assuming service pensions...............-.. lewecescs 31, 913 40, 658 











1 Calendar year. 


The only cost item included among the general programs which 
may be reduced in amount in the event service pensions are enacted 
is the expenditure for public assistance. However, even this possible 
reduction is likely to be very small. Most of the needy cases of 
veterans or survivors of veterans would already be on the pension 
rolls and/or on the public assistance rolls as projected under present 
laws. The bulk of cases added to the pension rolls by the enactment 
of a service pension would not be of the type that could qualify for 
public assistance. Therefore, no attempt has been made to adjust 
for a possible reduction in the public assistance costs. In any event 
this would affect only a small portion of the roughly $2 billion pro- 
jected for public assistance outlays 
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Cuart XXIV 


HWHCOME MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


General Federal,State,And Local Programs 
bea 93 Plas VA Compensation And Pensions a 
me © ions of 
Dollars Selected Years 1940 — 1985 
50 
Legend: 


VA pension costs which would be added 
under service pension, 

VA compensation and pension under 
existing laws. 

General programs other than OASI, 
Old-age and survivors insurance. 


1965 1975 
Actual Projected 
FISCAL YEARS 


* FIGURES FOR NON-VA PROGRAMS ARE ON CALENDAR YEAR BASIS. 


Source: Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Department of Labor, 
and Veterans Administration, 


An evaluation of the total financial burden of the aforementioned 
social programs, general and special, might be most meaningful when 
related to the country’s population and resources. To this end, 
selected benchmarks extended into the next three decades are given 
below. These will serve as a framework. (See table 25.) Based on 
actual data reported for the first three quarters of 1955, these projec- 
tions were prepared on the following assumptions: 

1. World conditions will remain relatively unchanged. 

2. The 1950-53 fertility rate (Census Bureau publication P-25, 
No. 123, Series A) will continue. Population projections through 
1975 are based upon Census Bureau estimates. Projections for 1985 
are estimated on a basis consistent with the Census Bureau estimates. 

3. Labor force participation rates through 1957 will be as estimated 
by Census Bureau (P-50, No. 42) and the 1975 rate of participation 
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will also be typical in 1985. These rates were applied to estimates of 
population 14 years and over. 

4. Armed Forces will be maintained at 3 million. 

5. Unemployment will run at 4 percent of the civilian labor force. 

6. The breakdown between government civilian employment (ex- 
cluding government business-type enterprises) and private employ- 
“ae will be at a 1:9 ratio. 

. Average weekly work: hours will continue to decline from their 
prone level of 39 to 36 in 1965, 33 by 1975, 30 by 1985, based upon 
the assumption that the spread of automation and greater mechaniza- 
tion will continue. 

8. Private productivity (private national income per man-hour) will 
increase at the rate of 2.5 percent annually. Government productivity 
(total payments for the services of government employees excluding 
business-type enterprises) is assumed to remain unchanged. 

' 9. Compensation of employees will continue to be roughly 69 per- 
cent of total national income—the relationship in the third quarter 
of 1955. 

10. Productivity, redefined as gross national product per man-hour, 
will increase at the rate of 2.5 percent annually and the relationship 
between nonnational income items and gross national product will 
remain the same as in 1955. 


TARLE 25.—Economic indicators, actual and projected, 1955-85 
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Sources: Economic Indicators, November 1955; Census Bureau release P-25, No. 123, October 20, 1955 
Census Bureau release P-50, No. 42, December 10, 1952; Census Bureau release P-57, Nos. 157, 158, 159; Sur 
vey of Current Business, November 1955. Projections by President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions - 


Relating the cost of both veterans’ and general social programs, 
first, to the present and projected future population of this country, it 
appears that aggregate expenditures per capita have risen sharply 
over the past 15 years from $19 in 1940 to $83 in 1955. Veterans’ 
programs accounted during both years for roughly one-sixth of this 
total. 

Looking to the future these per capita expenditures are slated for 
substantial increases—in the event of the enactment of service pensions 
nearly a doubling of 1955 expenditures—within the next 30 years. 
This will be true despite the expected population growth. Assuming 
present laws, the per capita cost for 1965 will be $116, that for 1975 
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will be $127, and that for 1985 is projected at $133. If service 
pensions are enacted, these estimates would rise to $132, $144, and 
$156, respectively. Under the former assumption, veterans’ benefits 
would constitute between one-sixth and one-seventh of these totals; 
under the latter assumption they would come to one-fourth or an 
even larger slice of the total. 

Related to national income, actual and projected on the assump- 
tions stated above, expenditures under both veterans’ compensation 
and pension and the general progr rv have increased somewhat faster 
than did national income. From 3.2 percent of national income in 
1940, they rose to 4.3 percent in 1955. 

In making projections for the future, it was necessary—in order to 
be consistent with the assumed annual increase in our national 
output—to modify the assumption heretofore maintained of statutory 
benefit amounts remaining unchanged. In the present context it was 
assumed that social benefits would partake to some extent of the 
increase in levels of living by being adjusted upward from time to 
time. However, this upward adjustment was assumed to come with 
a considerable lag, so as to equal in any given year only one-half of 
the increase in the national product per man-hour. 

On that further assumption, expenditures under general social 
programs and under veterans’ compensation and pension programs 
have been adjusted upward and expressed in percent of projected 
national income as follows. (See table 26.) 


TABLE 26.—Public expenditures for income maintenance programs and the national 
income 


[Selected years, 1955-85] 
| 
Projected 
eee ee ane 
1955 | 
1965 1975 1985 


A. National income (billions of dollars) -. 2 | 414.0 571.0 756.0 
B. Expenditures for income maintenance ‘programs (billions of 
dollars): 
1. Assuming no service pensions: ! 
General programs- -.- 
VA compensation and pensions es 


Total 





2. Assuming service pensions: # 
General programs Se coesadl 
VA compensation and pensions..- a eee 





ee is etait A dT 





C. Adjusted income maintenance expenditures, as percent of 
national income (percent): 
Without service pensions_ - 
With service pensions._............-.-.- bacinaniceetaiaisaieaiea 


! But increase in all benefits equivalent to 4% the increase in national product per man-hour. Cash dis- 
ability benefits to those age 50 and over assumed under OASI as in H. R. 7225, 84th Cong. 

2 Service pensions assumed as specified in text along with increase in all benefits equivalent to % the in- 
crease in national product. 


As the tabular presentation demonstrates, on the assumptions 
stated, total social maintenance expenditure as here defined might 
increase from 4.3 percent of the national income in 1955 to 6.1, 6.5, 
and 7.1 percent in 1965, 1975, and 1985, if present laws remained 
unchanged except for a limited upward "adjustment in all benefit 
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amounts as stated. If, in addition, service pensions were enacted for 
veterans and survivors of veterans of the “‘new wars,” the projected 
percentages of national income devoted to social maintenance costs 
would reach 6.9, 7.4, and 8.3 percent in 1965, 1975, and 1985, respec- 
tively. Under the first alternative the fraction of total costs repre- 
sented by veterans’ benefits costs would decline from one-fifth in 
1955 to one-seventh in 1985. In the latter event, the portion of 
veterans’ benefits out of total costs would rise from 20 percent in 1955 
to 27 percent in 1985. 

Viewed in this perspective of continued economic growth, the pro- 
jected expenditures are seen to be substantial and to require a rising 
proportion of tax payments (general taxes or payroll taxes for OASI) 
to cover benefit costs. The alternative would be inflation entailing 
a devaluation of these very benefits and a cut in the purchasing power 
of their recipients as well as of the population generally. 

Frequently, in this context, reference is made to the different 
nature of tax-supported pension and public assistance programs on 
the one hand, and contributory social insurance programs on the 
other. Granting that such differences as exist between them affect 
the comparative strength of the two types of programs, it remains 
true, nevertheless, that all benefits must be paid out of current pro- 
duction. To the net increase in the current purchasing power of the 
benefit recipients corresponds a similar net reduction in the current 
purchasing power of the taxpayers and social insurance contributors. 

While this relationship is clearly recognized in the case of the 
taxpayer, it is frequently overlooked in the case of the contributor 
to a social program. Yet, upon reflection it will be seen that current 
social insurance payments come from one or the other of two main 
sources: current contributions in the form of payroll taxes and 
previously accumulated reserves.* Contributions are readily under- 
stood, without further explanation, to constitute reductions of the 
current income otherwise available for consumption by the contributor. 
As long as current contributions exceed or equal outgo, there is no 
resort to reserves and the transfer takes place, figuratively speaking, 
directly between the contributors and the recipients of benefits under 
@ given social insurance program. 

When current outgo exceeds current contributions, the balance of 
funds needed is obtained by the liquidation of an appropriate slice 
of the accumulated reserve. This is done by Treasury purchase or 
redemption for cash of the required number and amount of Federal 
obligations. This cash, in turn, must ultimately be derived from 
taxes. Thus, the transfer is again between one segment and another 
segment of the population. 


2. CHARTING A NEW COURSE 


If present laws remain in force or are liberalized in line with past 
service pension precedent, then the course of foreseeable developments 
during the remainder of the century was shown to involve substantial 
duplication between the veterans’ ere and the general social-secu- 
rity programs at considerable social outlays over and above the general 

3% For the present distinction, interest on the reserve, though another important source of social insurance 
financing, can be treated as falling in the same class as the invested reserves. 

% This line of reasoning is not to be confused with the misleading “‘fictitious reserve’’ or the demonstrably 
fallacious “double taxation’’ arguments of the opponents of social insurance funding. The justification 


and usefulness of accumulating social insurance reserves and the propriety of their investment in Federal 
obligations is not here questioned. 
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programs. In the interest of coordinated public program planning as 
well as optimum allocation of resources required to finance these pro- 
grams, whether in the form of taxes or compulsory contributions, this 
prospect raises justified concern. 

Both social and fiscal policy considerations, therefore, suggest the 
desirability of exploring and evaluating alternative courses. The goal 
should be to devise a proper method of dovetailing public programs 
operating in similar or adjoining, and partly overlapping, areas in such 
a way that each program provide for those needs it is best fitted to 
meet. Several programs, more specifically a special as well as a 
general one rather than just the latter, should remain in existence to 
meet needs of a like kind only as long as, and to the extent that, recog- 
nized social obligations could not otherwise be met, or not met ade- 
quately or met only at greater costs. In devising and evaluating 
different methods to accomplish this aim, an important consideration 
is to find a solution which is adaptable automatically to anticipated 
future changes in programs, so the need for repeated rearrangements 
will be eliminated. 

Concretely, with OASI having been designated by public policy 
formulated ty the Congress, as the basic income maintenance program 
for the entire population, the task will be principally to examine 
various ways of coordinating the veterans’ pension program with OASI 
to assure that the designated functions are performed pursuant to the 
aforementioned standards of efficiency and economy and with proper 
safeguards for the continued conformity to these principles under 
anticipated future developments. 

For the purpose of this exploration it may be well to regard the 
present veterans’ pension program as consisting of essentially three 
component parts: (1) disability pensions based on permanent and 
total disability causing unemployability; (2) old-age pensions based 
on attainment of age 65 with the disability and unemployability cri- 
teria receding into the background;” and (3) survivors’ pensions. In 
regard to the first type of benefit, the possibility of duplication be- 
tween the two programs will arise for veterans age 50 or older with the 
payment, beginning in 1957, of permanent-total disability benefits 
under OASI.* In this, as in the remaining two areas of protection, 
present coordination between the veterans’ pension program and OASI 
is clearly indicated to the extent to which it can be accomplished with- 
out doing violence to the general program or short-changing present 
or potential future veteran pensioners or their survivors. 

The proposals outlined in the following proceed in the order of 
least change to greatest change from the present situation, notably 
as regards changes required in OASI. All are predicated, however, 
on these common assumptions. First, that the fundamental purpose 
to be accomplished is to provide veterans and their survivors who 





2? Some allowance is made under the present program for age as a factor contributory to permanent and 
total disablement beginning at age 55. Yet up to age 65 this age factor is not giveo much weight. While 
the group of pensioners age 56 to 64 might be considered as ‘“‘permaturely aged,’’ to qualify for a pension 
they must demonstrate substantial disabilities. At age 65 and above, however, the 10 percent disability 
requirement is generally no longer a bar to eligibility. The same is largely true of the unemployability 
factor inasmuch as circumstances accompanying attainment of age 65, such as dismissal by reason of com- 
pulsory retirement or pension provisions, or the alleged reduction in working capacity, or the very fact of 
unemployment in itself in current (VA) practice is considered tantamount to proof of unemployability, 
even though there is no formal waiver of the requirement that the disability must cause unemployment. 

2% General programs comparable to OASI, especially the railroad retirement and civil-service retirement 
systems currently provide such benefits. Coordination with these programs is not here discussed, but 
elimination of duplication between these and the veterans’ pension program also is an important considera- 
tion. However, the alternatives developed in the following can easily be adapted with few modifications. 
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meet certain eligibility standards with an assured and “honorable” 

minimum income. Further, that the level of this assuwed minimum 
income is to conform with public policy in the income maintenance 
field generally. Finally, that the assured minimum income may come 
in part or in its entirety from OASI or some other public income main- 
tenance program or private provisions rather than exclusively or even 
primarily, as had traditionally been the case in the past, from veterans’ 
pensions. 


Alternative 1: Veterans’ pensions payable by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in varying amounts so as to make up the difference between 
the minimum level of income guaranteed a pensioner by the Govern- 
ment and his actual income from OASI and other sources 


This first alternative does not envision and would not necessitate 
any change in OASI whatever. The Veterans’ Administration would 
continue to make benefit determinations and payments and administer 
all other phases of the pension program. The present pension pattern, 
however, would be changed in two ways. (1) The pension amount 
would be variable so as to guarantee a pensioner a certain annual 
income from all sources combined. (2) The level of guaranteed in- 
come W ould vary in keeping with presumptive need inferred from the 
pensioner’s family responsibilities. 

Though payable at different rates, the common element in all 
pension payments would be that they would make up the difference 
between actual (rather than permissible, that is, hypothetical) income 
and a fixed level of total income required. Thus the Government’s 
obligation would be in terms of pensioners’ unmet needs as defined 
in minimum terms for various types of pensioners (that is, those 
without dep endents, those with one dependent, and so forth). A 
pensioner’s income, likewise, would be taken into account on a family 
unit basis. 

The determination of guaranteed annual income levels in terms of 
presumptive minimum needs of different family units would preclude 
the application of an individual needs test in each case. At the same 
time it would assure that pensioners whose OASI income or other 
income does not measure up would receive the necessary supplementa- 
tion, up to the stated level, in the form of veterans’ pensions. Those 
without any income would receive the entire amount in the form of 
& pension. 

It is to be expected that at the present time and within the next 
few years, some pensioners receiving OASI income will not be able to 
get along on that income alone because their OASI-covered earnings 
were low. For such OASI recipients, the veterans’ pension will be 
necessary for some time as a source of supplementary income, unless 
there is income from yet another source. In the future, however, 
when average OASI benefits will attain a level more fully. represent- 
ative of current full-time earnings, OASI benefits may be expected 
to meet by themselves the income maintenance requirements of an 
increasing portion of veterans and veterans’ survivors eligible for such 
benefits. For those drawing OASI benefits at these representative 
levels, the residual or “reserve line”’ function of veterans’ pensions as 
here envisaged should then become unnecessary. 

(Beginning July 1, 1957, when benefits for permanent and total 
disability become payable under OASI, an additional shift in workloads 


~~ or lO OS 
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and expenditures from the veterans’ pension to the OASI program is 
to be expected.) 

In one important respect this proposed alternative could and 
probably should be modified from the foregoing schematic and 
somewhat simplified outline. While in principle, as in daily practice, 
all income should and does count and one dollar is as good as another 
toward meeting given needs regardless of its source, social policy 
considerations warrant a different treatment of work income and 
non-work income. 

To furnish pensioners an incentive to work to the extent of their 
capacity to do so, it would be desirable and would simplify adminis- 
tration to disregard small amounts of work income altogether. In 
addition, pension amounts might be reduced by less than the full 
amount of earnings in excess of such minimum. Thus, e. g., only 
half of a pensioner’s annual earnings might be counted toward his 
minimum guaranteed income, thereby increasing in effect his total 
money income from all sources, including pension income, by one-half 
of his earnings. 

Public assistance income also may warrant special treatment for a 
different reason. If minimum income levels guaranteed under the 
pension program as proposed above are properly set, the great bulk of 
veterans and survivors of veterans with unmet basic needs will have 
those needs met from their veterans’ pension. However, there are 
bound to be some cases with special needs, owing, for instance, to a 
large dependent family or dependence upon special nursing care, re- 
quiring income at higher than the standard levels which are deter- 
mined on a general and presumptive basis. Those must be allowed to 
fall back on “public assistance as a “last line of defense’ for necessary 
supplementation. Since public assistance does apply an individual 
and specific needs as well as means test, any income from that source 
is based on proven need and, therefore, should not be nullified by a 
reduction in pension amounts otherwise payable even if it does raise 
the total income of the recipient above the guaranteed level. 

Further-reaching modification along this line but with considerably 
less justification would be possible with regard to income from OASI 
and other contributory benefit plans. OASI benefits and similar 
benefits from other contributory social insurance programs in part 
represent past earned income. On this ground various coordination 
proposals advanced in the past have contemplated leaving one-half 
of any OASI benefit unimpaired in recognition of the one-half contri- 
bution made by the insured. 

On balance, the case which can be made in support of partial rather 
than total offset of OASI benefits against the assured income proposed 
to be underwritten by the Government is not strong. ‘T'o do so 
would not provide added incentive for current work. As regards 
past work, OAST benefits do not differ significantly from any other 
form of deferred consumption. The OASI system was specifically 
designed to provide protection against want, and income from this 
source fills needs just as do veterans’ pensions. There is the danger 
that one item of excepted income will lead to exempting others and 
the basic concept of counting all income as resource is diluted. In 
terms of costs, the failure to offset total OASI benefits by a full reduc- 
tion in the pension would stop short of maximum economy, increas- 
ingly sc as more and more pensioners become recipients of OASI 
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benefits. Finally, especially for present beneficiaries, the employee’s 
contributions under OASI fell far short in most instances of paving 
for one-half the cost of the OASI benefits, as the system was in its 
early phase. This is true for another reason in the case of veterans 
receiving OASI benefits based on service in the Armed Forces between 
September 1940 and January 1957, because these wage credits under 
OASI have been given without any contribution by the veteran. 

One possible across-the-board solution which would combine the 
aforementioned exemption as well as permitting limited income from 
still other sources is the method used in Canada’s non-service-con- 
nected veterans’ pension program. In Canada, a single veteran or a 
widow of a veteran is eligible for a pension up to $720 subject to an 
upper limit on the combined pension and other income of $840 a year. 
The veteran who is married or has dependent children is eligible for a 
pension of up to $1,296 per year subject to a limit of the combined 
pension and other income of $1,440 per annum.” 


b. Alternative 2: Veterans’ pensions payable by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration only in cases ineligible for OASI retirement or survivor 
benefits. Pensioners entitled to an OASI benefit (other than the 
lump-sum death benefit) would receive their combined OASI and 
pension benefit from the Bureau of OASI 

This second alternative encompasses all essential as well as the 
optional features of alternative 1. It differs from alternative 1 only in 
regard to the proposed administration. Alternative 2 also would not 
necessitate a change in any part of the OASI program inasmuch as 
no veterans or survivors of veterans not otherwise eligible for OASI 
benefits would become eligible for such benefits. In regard to those 
pensioners who are OASI beneficiaries, however, or who will become 
such in the future, the Bureau of OASI would be charged with the 
performance of such additional functions as are necessarily involved 
in making payment for the combined OASI and pension benefit, if 
any, rather than the mere OASI benefit. The function of determining 
eligibility for, and adjudicating the amount of the non-OASI portion 
of the combined benefit might, and probably should, remain with the 
Veterans’ Administration for some time to come. 

This second alternative would yield immediately certain additional 
results over the first. Under alternative 1, the full effect of coordi- 
nation would come about only as the bulk of veterans’ pension recip- 
ients who are also OASI beneficiaries would be receiving OASI benefits 
large enough so that, added to any other income they might have, 
these benefits would make them ineligible for supplementary veterans’ 
pension benefits. Under alternative 2, there would be an immediate 
and substantial reduction in the number of checks written even 
pending attainment of this state of affairs. All OASI recipients now 
eligible for a veterans’ pension would receive 1 monthly check instead 
of 2. These are, as was shown above, substantial proportions. The 
administrative as well as substantive tie-in between the veterans’ 
pension program and OASI would receive immediate emphasis. 
Otherwise procedures would remain, at least for some time, largely 
as they are now: 


2 See Commission Staff Report No. XI. 
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The BOASI would determine whether an applicant is entitled to 
an OASI benefit and if so, to what amount he is entitled. Then his 
status as a war veteran or dependent of a war veteran would be ascer- 
tained and, when confirmed, the OASI benefit would be increased to 
the level of the combined benefit due unless it is already equal to or 
in excess of that guaranteed minimum income. The additional cost 
would be borne by the Federal Government from general appropria- 
tions and reimbursed to the OASI trust fund. It would be entirely a 
transfer item and no expense for new benefits would be involved, 
while certain administrative savings would result. 


c. Alternative 3: Implementing minimum annual income guaranty in 
the main through OASI by making certain categories of veterans and 
their survivors eligible for specified OASI benefits; Veterans’ Admin- 
‘istration to continue paying benefits to others 


This third basic alternative would go further than either of the 
preceding ones in adapting OASI to the solution of the veterans’ 
pension problem. It would call for certain amendments, mostly 
temporary in nature, of OASI coverage and entitlement provisions. 
These would be aimed at making the Bureau of OASI responsible for 
paying the total income maintenance benefit due a veteran or a 
veteran’s survivor not only in cases in which OASI rights already 
exist, but to an additional group made eligible for OASI benefits by 
reason of certain wartime service not now creditable. 

The objective would be to eliminate the transition period of inde- 
terminate duration during which a substantial—though declining— 
proportion of veteran pensioners would be entitled to an OASI 
benefit at a level so low as to require supplementation by a veterans’ 
pension. By so doing, this alternative aims to eliminate the dupli- 
cation between the two programs in very short order. Also it would 
lay the groundwork for an automatic and orderly liquidation of most 
of the remaining pension program to the extent that permanent-tota] 
disability benefits become available to the OASI-insured population. 
Pending this development, however, the Veterans’ Administration 
would continue to pay pensions to those disabled and under age 65 
and, from July 1957, age 50, as well as to a small minority of veteran 
and widow pensioners, mostly of the “old wars,’ who would “‘fall 
through the meshes” and fail to qualify for OASI. 

To accomplish this result, earlier precedents established in expand- 
ing and maturing the OASI program could be used once more. First, 
it would be necessary to extend military wage credits (which have been 
granted to World War II and Korean conflict servicemen for each 
month of service after September 15, 1940, and before January 1957) 
to apply to wartime service in the First World War. Secondly, it 
would be necessary, as was done with regard to World War II service- 
men and also with regard to persons in civil employment already cov- 
ered or newly brought under the OASI system under the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act—and as was again made possible 
under the military survivorship bill (H. R. 7089)—to grant insured 
status for a period of time on the basis of a minimum of six quarters 

3% While war service prior to World War I might be similarly treated, there does not seem to be the same 
urgency for doing so. Unlike the pension load yet to be expected on World War I, that originating from the 
earlier wars is largely behind us and is rapidly declining. Also there is a much smaller overlap between 
veteran pensioners and OASI recipients in that group. Service in World War II and the Korean conflict 


on the other hand, has already been recognized under OASI in substantially the same way that is here pro- 
posed to be applied to World War I service. 
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of coverage. Those veterans dying or reaching age 65 within this 
limited period of time could qualify for the old-age retirement or sur- 
vivorship benefits on the strength of 6 (or more) quarters of coverage, 
all of them military or some of them military and some acquired in 
civil employment. Thereafter, 1 additional quarter of coverage ac- 
quired in covered employment would be necessary for each 2 calendar 
quarters that elapse between that date and the date of death or attain- 
ment of age 65.*' Conceivably, six quarters of military coverage 
credits might be given not only to those World War I veterans who 
served that length of time but also to those who served a shorter 
period of time but part of it overseas or who were discharged on ac- 
count of a service-connected disability. 

If the amount of military wage credits were made the same that has 
applied to military service between September 1940 and January 1957, 
namely $160 per month, a veteran aged 65 would be entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit of $70.50, which compares favorably with 
the standard pension rate payable at present, although it is $8.25 
less than the current monthly rate payable to persons 65 and over. 
In addition, however, the veteran’s aged wife would be entitled to 
half as much again, that is, $35.30 a month, and if there be a minor 
child the total family benefit would come to $128 a month. (At the 
oresent time, there are no benefits paid to the wife and children of a 
ae veteran drawing a pension.) 

A widow aged 65 without minor children in her care would draw 
approximately $53 which is slightly more than the present rate pay- 
able to widows of the “new wars.’”’ A widow any age with a minor 
child in her care would draw double that amount and if she has two 
or more minor children she would receive $128 a month. This would 
be a considerable improvement over the present pension amounts. 

This alternative would retroactively effectuate to a large extent 
the aim of the present military survivorship bill (H. R. 7089) which was 
enacted by the Congress in July 1956. As H. R. 7089 makes available 
survivorship protection and old-age retirement protection to those 
serving in the Armed Forces now and in the future, this proposal 
would do the same for the largest group of veterans currently lacking 
such protection. Thus, the general OAS] program would be estab- 
lished once and for all as the source of protection for all the people, 
veterans as well as nonveterans, when they reach retirement age or 
die—with special consideration for veterans who do not have sufficient 
OASI credits from regular employment. In regard to permanent and 
total disability benefits, again, the OASI program already slated to 
provide such benefits to persons aged 50 or over, would automatically 
take on the bulk of non-service-disabled veterans in these age groups 
who are now disabled or become disabled in the future. In the event 
of even further extensions of the OASI program to take care of the 
permanently and totally disabled persons of any age, disabled veterans 
of younger age too would be provided for in this manner. 

he veterans’ pension program would be a residual and self-liqui- 
dating program paying pension benefits for some time to come mainly 
to three types of pensioners: the smaJ] and ever dwindling group of 
pensioners of the “old wars’’; needy veterans (disability pensioners) 
3! Thus, in effect, veterans of World War I would be given a “‘new start’’ such as was given to the entire 
OASI-covered population, including those newly covered, in 1950. I{ this is not considered sufficient, an 
alternative might be to grant permanently insured status under certain specified conditions or for limited 
purposes, see below. 


32 For the permanently and totally disabled veteran eligible for OASI benefits at age 50, the comparative 
advantage would be even greater. 
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of the “new wars” who are under age 50," and those widows who are 
neither 62 years old nor have dependent children in their care but 
who are themselves in need of assistance from the Government. 

The Government would undertake to reimburse the OASI trust fund 
for the expenses arising from the payment of benefits which would 
not have been payable except for the extended military wage credits. 
Much of that expenditure would be a transfer cost inasmuch as 
veterans’ pensions would no longer be payable to persons who qualify 
for OASI. 

How large a segment of World War I veterans and survivors of such 
veterans would this affect? Tabulations of service data for a sub- 
sample of the 1-percent sample of veteran pensioners on the roll in 
March 1955 referred to earlier showed that 63 percent of the World 
War I pensioners served 1% years or had overseas service or both.™ 
Approximately 1 out of 6 veterans has a service-connected disability. 
Most of the World War I service-connected disability cases, probably, 
would be found among those with overseas or extended domestic 
service. However, if total and permanent service-connected disability 
were made a ground for OASI entitlement even without extended or 
overseas service, it would add an undetermined number of eligibles, 
rounding out the percentage of eligibles to perhaps two-thirds of 
the total. The remaining one-third (and of course the majority 
of the others too—the exceptions being chiefly those disabled) most 
likely had been in OASI-covered employment at one time or other 
so as to have quarters of coverage which would, with the help of these 
service quarters, add up to six or more. Probably the same would 
hold true for World War I veterans who have died. Hence, sub- 
stantially the entire veterans’ population of World War I might thus 
become eligible under this approach for OASI old-age benefits during 
the next 3 years—which is when the majority will have attained age 
65. Likewise, the bulk of surviving widows and children of those 
who had died or will die within the next 3 years would be eligible for 
OASI survivors’ benefits.™ 


d. Discussion of these alternatives 


The first of the suggested three basic alternatives has the undoubted 
advantage of bringing about effective coordination with minimum 
change. It would leave the Veterans’ Administration in complete 
charge of the veterans’ pension program and would not encumber 
the Bureau of OASI with additional burdens. Thus it might prove 
to be the most acceptable alternative from an administrative point 
of view. Also, this alternative would permit considerable flexibility 
in changing the veterans’ pension program from time to time to take 
account of changes in the economy in levels of living and developments 
in the OASI program. Again, such changes would in no w ay affect 
the OASI program nor would they be contingent upon amending that 
program. 

The drawbacks of alternative 1 are largely the obverse sides to these 
favorable aspects: one is the somewhat tenuous tie-in of the veterans’ 

33 Some disability pensioners age 50 to 65 would continue to be the responsibility of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration pension program, as they might fail to fulfill all the conditions required to qualify for an OASI dis- 
ability benefit. 

33 See ch. V, A, above. 


% If more lasting protection is considered desirable for this type of benefit (after the 3 years have elapsed) 
permanently insured status might be granted for survivorship purposes only. 
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ension program with our basic social security program; the second 
fies in the perpetuation for an unknown but perhaps om period of the 
double-track approach to the problem of veterans’ social security. 

Alternative 2 has the advantage of accenting the role of OAST in 
providing security for all. Predicated on the certain growth in the 
number and percentages of veterans and veterans’ survivors drawing 
an OASI benefit, which are already substantial, it would anticipate 
today a distribution of functions which is bound to suggest itself at 
a later time. Administratively, this alternative might be less accept- 
able than the first. It would transfer some of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s present functions, and would add to the present burdens 
of OASI operations which the Bureau of OASI would not be eager 
to shoulder. 

An additional point in favor of this second alternative is psychologi- 
cal in nature. Payment by the Bureau of OASI to a veteran of a 
combined benefit which is at least as high as his total earned OASI 
benefit would put in proper perspective the fact that what is being 
reduced is the gratuitous pension given on the basis of need, rather 
than the contractual and earned OASI benefit. Perhaps this aspect 
would take on special significance if it were found desirable to adopt 
the expedient discussed as a possible modification of alternative 1: 
namely, to count no more than one-half of a person’s OASI benefit 
as income for pension purposes. Recognition of such a proprietary 
right in the ‘‘contributed”’ portion of his OASI benefit might go far in 
dispelling a rather common notion that a pensioner whose pension 
amount is reduced by the full amount of his OASI benefit would be 
“cheated out’’ of something he had purchased. 

The weakness of this solution is that it would string out over a 
period of years the process of ending duplication of benefits from both 
programs. While it would do away with the two separate payments 
for those pensioners who do or will draw an OASI benefit, it would 
require for some time dual bookkeeping and financing in connection 
with the payment of their joint benefits. It would add none to their 
number who cannot qualify for OASI benefits by fulfillmg present 
eligibility requirements. 

Alternative 3, finally, has the advantage of essentially performing 
an otherwise slow and very gradual process by one covering-in action 
similar, in this respect, to those used before in several large-scale lib- 
eralizations of OASI designed to bring its full future impact to bear 
earlier than would otherwise be the case. It would make OASI the 
proximate source of old-age and survivor security for practically all 
those veterans for whom these hazards are present contingencies or 
contingencies of the very near future and for eligible survivors of 
deceased veterans. For these veterans and survivors it would do 
away with veterans’ pensions most completely by removing the 
need for them most drastically. 

The drawbacks and obstacles to the implementation of this third 
alternative too are perhaps greater than in the case of either of the 
preceding alternatives. 

Administratively it is almost certain to arouse the opposition of the 
Veterans’ Administration as well as the Bureau of OASI. The latter 
agency would object not only because of the added administrative 
functions which are somewhat out of line with those already performed 
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by that Bureau.* More importantly, BOASI opposition would be 
directed against the infusion into present conditions of entitlement of 
elements extraneous to the person’s OASI-covered work history. 
Over a long period of time the OASI program has properly stressed 
the contributory wage-related character of its benefits in opposition to 
those who would make of that program a universal pension system 
and thus deprive it of the contractual and nonpolitical qualities which 
have been its firm foundation. Although previous amendments such 
as the granting of insured status on temporarily relaxed conditions to 
groups newly covered, increases of benefits to those on the roll, free 
military wage credits, etc., have involved certain concessions, the 
conditions here proposed might be viewed as diverging further from 
those basic principles than did any of the preceding moves by depart- 
ing from an occupational basis for coverage and providing gratuitous 
coverage to a special, large group. Hence, some may fear that it 
might prove the entering wedge for a renewal of the universal pension 
drive and undermine the soundness of the present OASI program. 
Since considerations of equity would dictate that for a period of 

transition World War II and Korean conflict veterans’ survivors’ 
benefits from OASI should be no less than those payable to World 
War I veterans’ survivors,” it cannot be denied that the establish- 
ment of what would, in effect, amount to a floor of OASI benefits 
for veterans and their families well above the minimum OASI benefit 
currently payable might give rise to pressures for wholesale increases 
in minimum levels. 

™ Although it is noteworthy in this connection that the newly enacted provisions for OASI disability 
benefits under H. R. 7225 take account of certain other benefits payable on the basis of disability under 
any Federal law or State workmen’s compensation law. These must be ascertained by the Bureau of OASI 
and OASI disability benefits reduced accordingly. 

% In most cases they would be payable at or above these levels on the combined military and civil earnings 
credits of World War I and Korean conflict veterans. Where this is not the case, the additional cost to 
OASI would have to be refunded to the trust fund from general revenues. Very few World War II and fewer 


Korean eonflict veterans will attain age 65 within the near future so as to make the issue a practical one with 
regard to old-age retirement benefits. 
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CHAPTER IX 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED DEATH BENEFITS OTHER THAN 
PENSIONS ! 


The Federal Government provides upon a veteran’s death a variety 
of terminal benefits. These benefits include a burial allowance, grave 
sites and markers, and American flags to drape the caskets at burial. 
Though subject to certain conditions of eligibility, these benefits are 
not confined to those with wartime service. 


1. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION BURIAL ALLOWANCE 


(a) Nature of benefit 


The burial allowance is a lump-sum reimbursement of burial ex- 
penses in the amount of costs actually incurred but not exceeding a 
maximum of $150. It is payable to the person paying for the burial 
or to the undertaker directly. The benefit is payable if the veteran 
met any one of the following conditions: (1) Rendered service during 
a war period, (2) was a peacetime veteran receiving disability compen- 
sation at the time of his death, (3) was a peacetime veteran discharged 
or retired for a disability incurred in the line of duty. The veteran’s 
discharge must be under other than dishonorabJe conditions. Claim 
for payment of the burial allowance must be filed under the statute 
within 2 years after the burial of an eligible veteran. 

In the event a veteran was under the care of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or traveling at Veterans’ Administration expense to a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, domiciliary home, or office at the time he 
died, the Veterans’ Administration will make arrangements for the 
veteran’s burial with a funeral home and will pay to have the casket 
boxed and shipped to whatever national or private cemetery the 
family elects for burial. 

To obtain reimbursement for burial expenses, the person defraying 
the cost or the undertaker must apply to the Veterans’ Administration. 
In cases in which the Veterans’ Administration contracts for the burial, 
it remits the burial allowance directly to the undertaker. In these 
cases of “contract burial,’’ the Veterans’ Administration is liable also 
for the cost of transporting the remains of the veteran to the cemetery 
or to the border point or port of embarkation. 


(6) Current costs and problems 

In the fiscal year 1955, the Veterans’ Administration spent $181,000 
for the movement of deceased veterans. Approximately one-half of 
1 percent of all living veterans at the present time are in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities and thus are potentially eligible for ‘‘contract 
burial,’ by the Veterans’ Administration. In the calendar year 1954, 


1 Other non-service-connected benefits, especially hospitalization privileges for veterans, are beyond the 
purview of the Commission’s assignment which was confined to “pension, compensation, and related non- 
medical benefits to veterans and their dependents.”’ 
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43.8 percent of the veterans dying in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals or homes were buried under contract. 

More and more Veterans’ Administration hospitals, however, are 
experiencing difficulty in contracting for burial with local funeral 
homes. A growing number of areas report their inability to obtain 
this service from local funeral homes on account of the present maxi- 
mum limit of $150. In the event that a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital or home cannot contract for a burial, it notifies the next of 
kin to come and take charge of the body and make private arrange- 
ments with a funeral home. The benefit is then paid to the under- 
taker or to the person paying the cost of the funeral to defray in part 
the burial expense incurred by him. To remedy this situation, several 
bills have been introduced in the Congress to raise the maximum 
benefit above the present $150. 

Table 1 shows total costs and number of payments by war, 


TABLE 1.—Ezpenditures and number of payments for Velerans’ Administration 
burial allowances, by war, fiscal years 1934-2000 


Number of payments (in thousands) 








Ne RS Gs gaa “ges te! i eee, 
Year itures (in 
Total, |All wars prior} World World Korean | thors xnds of 
all wars |'to World War| WarlI War II conflict dollars) 
I 
| 
Actual: 
le Ral A Ne iS ee (1) (1) | (1) — Kei $3, 006 
Wiiduacdbdencbveullecbhbahicin (‘) | (4) ! (') 2, 937 
Se eee | ( (1) (1) 2, 971 
1037..... queahinn (') (1) (*) 3, 047 
es 2h are tee eg (2) (1) (1) 3, 615 
1939... 40 | 8 32 | 3, 626 
SE Disiiatés existe eititehdah toe 41 8 | 33 | 3, YO4 
1941... 45 | y 36 4,217 
1942... 41 | § | 34 | (2) | 4, 161 
1943... 44 | 7 | 3%) © 4, 268 
1944... 45 7 | 35 | 2 4, 425 
best her eee 7 7 | 36 | 5 4, 752 
1946... 54 7 39 ~ j 5, 600 
1947... 70 | 7 | 42 | 22 9, 766 
1948 79 7 | 46 27 12, 051 
1949__. 81 | 6 48 | 27 12, 681 
Peetivcunbunbedceued odd 4 | &3 6 49 | 27 12, 909 
1951 lila th aaa 83 | 6 0 | 27 (3 13, 001 
Biase terencac< beta ord 86 6 | 52 | 28 (3) 13, 164 
TS hn et Urbina } 104 6 61 | 35 | 1 | 16, 283 
i tare cir . 104 | 6 61 34 2 ] V2 
Peeebbocbbvceddesescs Ldtlicekedl 107 | 6 63 | 35 3 16, 447 
Estimated: 
1960... ata na 7 144 Q) } (1) (1) (1) 22. 382 
Sess. £5651. dd40d- aii 187 |.. a diss 4 29, O16 
SE tins atthcion hk maiiecil ; asd dik atcitinias t 36, 146 
epee Va | Nae rton) 43, 090 
1985..... ee Ae DEEN of Se ne ; eo 55, 304 
neat alia a ee ae 38Y : 60, 249 


1 Not available. 

2 Less than 500 payments. 

’ Prior to 1947, awards include contract hospital cases; subsequent to 1946, contract hospital awards are 
excluded. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
2. ACCRUED VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PENSION 


The accrued portion of the pension (or compensation, for that 
matter) due a veteran who was on the Veterans’ Administration rolls 
at the time of his death may be payable, under certain conditions, to 
the person who paid for his burial. While not strictly a burial benefit 
this provision helps to increase the burial allowance in some cases. 
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3. FREE FLAG FOR CASKET 


Generally speaking, all veterans are entitled to receive on their 
death from the Veterans’ Administration an American flag to cover 
the casket, whether the veteran’s service was rendered in wartime 
or in peacetime. (Only veterans with a discharge under dishonorable 
conditions are barred. If the veteran had more than one enlistment, 
but a discharge other than dishonorable from one period of service, 
he would be entitled to a flag.) After burial, the flag is presented 
to the veteran’s next of kin, or, if there are no relatives, to a friend, 
upon request. 

Application forms for burial flags are available at any Veterans’ 
Administration office or post office and the flags may be obtained at 
these offices.? In establishing entitlement, the post offices give the 
veteran the benefit of the doubt. Veterans’ Administration follows 
a general rule whereby a veteran who was admitted to a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or other facility is considered entitled to a 
flag to drape his casket. The average cost of the flag at present is 
$4.65. The number of flags issued and their costs are shown in the 
following table. (See table 2.) 


TABLE 2.—Numbers and costs of burial flags issued by the Veterans’ Administration, 
calendar years 1946-656 } 


Calendar year Number of | Total expend- |) Calendar year Number of |rotal expend- 
flags issued | itures for flags || | Rear issued |itures for flags 





sneer . S bepetihenancindeves 5 51,000 | $502, 000 
747 3 85, | 513, 000 


89, 
93, 
96, 


457, 000 
474, 000 
426, 000 


! Data for earlier years not available. 
2 Estimated by Veterans’ Administration. 


Source: Veterans’ Administration. 
4. BURIAL IN NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Any veteran whose last period of service ended honorably, may be 
buried in a national cemetery. This benefit is administered by the 
Department of the Army. Arrangements are made by relatives or 
friends of the deceased veteran with the superintendent of the national 
cemetery in which burial is desired. The national cemetery system 
provides the grave site and performs the actual interment. An 
eligible veteran’s wife or husband, widow or widower, minor child, 
and under certain conditions an unmarried adult sibling may also be 
buried in a national cemetery. 

If the wife of an eligible veteran dies first and he wishes her to be 
buried in a national cemetery, he must submit a signed statement to 
the superintendent of the national cemetery selected for burial that 
upon his death he desires to be buried in the same or an adjoining 
grave. A burial space is then reserved for him. The same action is 
required of an eligible veteran who desires to have buried in a national 
cemetery a minor child or qualified adult sibling. If an eligible vet- 
eran dies first a burial space may be reserved in the same or an adjoin- 


2 All first-, second-, and third-class post offices as well as fourth-class post offices in county seats issue flags. 
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ing grave for his unmarried widow or minor child. This reservation is 
subject to review every 2 years. 

he national cemetery system is managed by the Quartermaster 
General, Department of the Army.’ There are 97 national cemeteries. 
In 17 cemeteries there is no longer any available grave space. 

In establishing eligibility for burial in a national cemetery, any 
information showing that a veteran or a veteran’s dependent is 
eligible for burial in a national cemetery is acceptable to the super- 
intendent of the national cemetery selected. Besides providing the 
grave site and performing the actual interment, the operation of the 
national cemetery system includes the upkeep of the graves, the 
acquisition and development of land, the erection of public structures, 
maintenance and landscaping of the grounds, and the general functions 
of supervision and planning. The establishment of new national 
cemeteries requires action by the Congress. 


5. FREE GRAVE MARKER 


A veteran eligible for burial in a national cemetery will be provided, 
on request, a headstone or grave marker whether he is pas buried 
in @ national or in a private cemetery. Headstones are also provided 
for a veteran’s wife and child but in their case only when buried in a 
national cemetery. This benefit is provided by the Department of 
the Army. The appropriate application can be obtained from a 
national cemetery superintendent or from the Quartermaster General 
of the Army to whom the application must be submitted. The spec- 
ified type of headstone is then procured and shipped by the latter 
office to the address of the applicant. All expenses of transporting 
the headstone from the place of receipt to the cemetery, and of the 
erection of the headstone on the grave must be privately paid. 

The appropriation for the procuring and shipping of headstones and 
the administration of the national cemeteries is not included in the 
military appropriation of the Department of the Army. National 
cemeteries and grave markers are a civil function and have a separate 
amount specially appropriated each year. Approximately 80 percent 
of the burials in national cemeteries are burials of veterans or their 
eligible dependents. 

Table 3 lists present and projected workloads involved in the 
maintenance of the national cemeteries. 


TaBLE 3.—Present and projected workloads of maintaining national cemeteries, 


1955-2000 


{In thousands] 





Workload 





Year | 
| Number of | Number of | Grave sites 
headstones | interments used 

| during year | during year | (cumulative) 
a ha aire nO RN een es 
TOs. ceed ti dA TL CA. sie 82 | 23 682 
a a 140 53 | 1, 083 
Nak deh chlb dish dehd sie <nibids Loh Antena aphid ditntioinnd | 202 76 1, 725 
NER gs rnennd nus databases anaiddete Seniaahecaabibnbaseiiobeedd i 258 97 | 2, 596 
ci thas hpaisd als cnea tab hicss on camabateeiidelsh tami dbinisilinnd 290 | 109 | 3, 640 
SRR bialhs nibh dtleds Cnibcndcedishs acihenaqisusebcaddibeccbdned | 281 106 | 4,175 


} Source: Department of Defense. 


on —s 10 percent of the national cemeteries are under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
or. 
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6. OASI LUMP-SUM BENEFIT 


A burial allowance similar to the Veterans’ Administration lump- 
sum burial benefit is payable on the death of a veteran insured under 
old-age and survivors insurance. This program is administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The OASI lump-sum 
death benefit is based on the wage credits earned by a veteran both in 
military service and in civil life. A veteran’s widow, relative or friend 
(if he pays for the veteran’s funeral and there is no widow) are entitled 
to this benefit. In order to qualify for this benefit purely on the 
strength of military service, the veteran must have served after 
September 15, 1940, and must have received a discharge other than 
dishonorable. He must have served a minimum of a year and a 
half (6 calendar quarters) and he will be covered only for a limited 
period after discharge unless he enters and remains in employment 
covered by OASI. Otherwise his entitlement expires at the end 
of a period consisting of an equal number of calendar quarters as 
the number of calendar quarters served during the stated period. 
If, after military service, a veteran takes a Federal civil-service job, 
his military service is credited under the civil-service retirement 
system. However, he does not lose entitlement to the OASI lump-sum 
benefit (within the limited period mentioned above) unless he has 
actually acquired entitlement under the civil-service retirement 
system. The intent of this provision is to insure one payment, while 
avoiding more than one payment, of a burial benefit on behalf of a 
veteran by an agency of the Federal Government, other than the 


Veterans’ Administration. (Note: H. R. 7089, enacted in July 1956, 
extended the free OASI wage credits to service prior to January 1957 


and provides for contributory OASI coverage thereafter.) 

The OASI lump-sum death benefit is paid, upon application, by the 
Bureau of Old-age and Survivors Insurance to the widow or the 
widower of an eligible veteran unconditionally. If there is no widow or 
widower, the benefit is paid to the person who paid for the burial. In 
this event the amount of the benefit must not exceed the amount paid 
for the funeral and a receipted bill covering the cost of the veteran’s 
burial is required to receive the lump-sum reimbursement. Moreover, 
the benefit from OASI will pay only the portion that is not covered 
by the burial allowance from the Veterans’ Administration. In no 
case will the OASI benefit exceed the statutory maximum benefit 
which is equal to 3 times the average monthly covered wage or $255, 
whichever is higher. If a veteran dies shortly after his discharge from 
service and his benefit is based solely on the $160 per month wage 
credit he earned in military service, the OASI lump-sum benefit pay- 
able would be $211.50. 

If, following discharge, the veteran did not work in OASI covered 
employment, the amount of the lump-sum benefit will decrease as the 
lack of OASI creditable earnings since discharge would lower the 
average wage on which the benefit is based. If the veteran is in a 
Federal civil-service position and qualifies for death benefits under the 

4 Likewise, the VA burial allowance is reduced in cases in which an OASI lump-sum benefit is payable 
to others than the veteran’s widow, so as not to exceed the portion of burial expenses paid in excess of the 
OASI lump sum, When the OASI lump-sum benefit is paid to the veteran’s widow, no deduction is made 
from the Veterans’ Administration burial benefit. The reasoning behind this practice is to the effect that 
the OASI lump-sum benefit when paid to the widow is neither conditional upon the payment by her of 
the burial expense nor confined to the actual amount which she may have spent for that purpose. Hence, 


the OASI lump-sum payment to the veteran’s widow is not regarded by the Veterans’ Administration to be 
in the nature of a specific burial benefit. The justification for this construction may be open to question. 
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civil-service retirement system, the OASI benefit based solely on 
military service will not be payable. 

Conversely, if after discharge the veteran took a civilian job 
covered by social security and earned steadily more than $160 per 
month, the lump-sum payable on his death would inerease subject 
to the maximum of $255. 


7. AN OVERALL VIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PROVIDING THESE BENEFITS 


The administration of burial benefits to a veteran’s survivors as 
noted above is divided between three agencies—the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Department of the Army, and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. One problem raised by this mul- 
ti slicity i is the difficulty it presents to a veteran’s survivor to acquire 
all the benefits payable on the death of the same veteran to which 
he may be entitled. Once the survivor learns which agency admin- 
isters which benefit, the various forms to be filled out are not unduly 
numerous or involved. 

These benefits are all minor in nature and are related to a common 
purpose. With a view to the possibility of reducing the number of 
agencies concerned, further inquiry seems in order into the reasons 
why the administration of the National Cemetery System and the 
distribution of headstones has been made a responsibility of the 
Department of the Army. Bearing in mind that 4 out of every 5 
persons buried in national cemeteries are veterans or dependents of 
veterans, the relation of this responsibility to the mission of the 
Veterans’ Administration as the agency established to handle veterans’ 
affairs, would seem to require consideration. 
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APPENDIX A 


ELIZABETHAN AND COLONIAL COMPENSATION LAWS AND 
ORDINANCES 


According to Glasson, the first English statute for the relief of 
ex-servicemen (in connection with their service-connected injuries), 
and the model for subsequent colonial legislation dates back to the 
session of Parliament of 1592—93.' 

This statute, provided in conformity with “Christian Charitie 
Pollicie and the Honor of our Nacyon’’ that returned soldiers and 
mariners who had risked their lives in war and had suffered loss of a 
limb or disablement—and those who would do so in the future 
“at their retorne be relieved and rewarded” at the expense of each 
parish. This “penédn’’ was viewed both as relief and reward for 
those injured and, at the same time, as an incentive to like military 
performance by others. The pension rate was subject to stated 
maxima for certain ranks in service, the exact amount to be such in 
each particular case “as in their (the county treasurers’) discrecOn 
shall seeme convenient for his p’sent Necessitye’’ varying ‘‘accordinge 
to the nature of his Hurte and Cémendaéon of his Service’’.’ 

The requirement of need, while not set forth in the statute, is im- 
plied in the language quoted above and the further provision of the 
act that ‘“‘convenient Relief for their journey” shall be granted by the 
county where they arrive or pass through to those veterans en route 
to the county of their residence or birth (in which claim can be filed). 
How very much the need aspect was in the picture—even with respect 
to these service-incurred disabilities—is vividly brought home by the 
injunction that those found begging would forfeit forever their com- 
pensation on top of being fined for vagrancy. 

This program, then, was to be the vehicle for meeting a recognized 
but unmet need in an orderly fashion and to do away with socially 
undesirable makeshifts. That it was considered a privileged kind 
of poor relief is suggested by the disposal of any surplus tax money col- 
lected by the counties but not spent for the purpose specified in the act. 
Such “surplusage’”’ was to be devoted, pursuant to the discretion of a 
majority of the justices of the peace to ‘“‘such good and charitable 
Uses”’ as had been provided in earlier statutes dealing with work relief 
and other relief of the poor and destitute, the avoidance of idleness 
and the punishment of vagabonds. 

With sundry variations, subsequent enactments extended and con- 
firmed the practice initiated by this act for the benefit of those who 
became “hurte or maymed or grevouslie sicke” in the service of the 
Crown for almost a century. 

1 See William H. Glasson, Federal Military Pensions in the United States, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1918, p. 9. 

235 Eliz. c. 4, pp. 847-849. This initial determination was to be temporary and was to be superseded 


by an award by the justice of the peace which was to remain in force for the duration of this act (initially 
the end of the next session of Parliament). 
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At the same time, during the better part of the 17th century, laws 
and orders following the English model were enacted in the American 
colonies for service-connected benefits. They share with it the 
double purpose of relieving the need of those maimed in military 
service and encouraging men to engage in such service, notably against 
the Indians. Likewise, many of these enactments specify that such 
care and maintenance of sick and wounded and maimed ex-soldiers 
would be according to their station in life. Finally, in most cases 
the financing was, as in the initial English enactment, a local (county) 
responsibility. 

In some ways, these colonial pension programs went beyond the 
Elizabethan statute. On the one hand, some of them extended the 
scope of protection to the families of those disabled or killed in service. 
On the other hand, explicit reference was made in several to “need,”’ 
“charity status,’ “inability to subsist or maintain themselves’’ as 
conditions of eligibility in addition to disablement or death, and the 
very amount of compensation (which was generally left to adminis- 
trative determination) was gaged according to the extent such inability 
incapacitated the applicant for providing the wherewithal of life.* 

In order of enactment, the Plymouth Colony led the way. A New 
Plymouth Act of the year 1636 provides in part that “if any man 
shalbee sent forth as a souldier and shall returne maimed hee shalbee 
maintained competently by the Collonie during his life.” ® 

A very first attempt made by the Virginia Colony in 1624 appears 
to have been abortive owing to the accidental delay or loss of the 
document in the raneenital to England for ratification. 

In the Massachusetts Bay Colony the beginning of a public concern 
with the problem of invalid soldiers in need seems to have arisen 
first in May of 1676 in consequence of a petition by such an individual 
to the General Court. Appointment of a standing committee to 
consider and report on the matter led to remedial action in May 
of 1679: “Upon complaint & petition of some men wounded in 
the late warr, who moove for releife,.this Court, in consideration 
thereof, doe order the persons now petitioning, & all other persons 
that have like cause, to repaire to the committee appointed by the 
Gennerall Court for releife of such persons.” ® After consolidation 
with the Plymouth Colony, specific provision was made in November 
1693 in ‘‘AN ACT LEVYING SOULDIERS.”’ 

Pensioners—And further it is enacted, (Sect. 6) That all such souldiers and seamen 
that have been wounded in their majesties’ service within this province, and are 
thereby maimed or otherwise disabled, and had yearly pensions allowed them by 
the former government for their relief, shall have the continuance of the same 
(during their abode in this province), to be paid them out of the publick treasury. 
And all such souldiers and seamen as, at any time hereafter, shall be maimed or 
otherwise disabled by any wound received in their majesties’ service within this. 


province, shall be relieved out of the publick treasury, as this great and general 
court shall order.’ 


3 The administration of these benefits was either in the hands of the Colonial assembly or was entrusted’ 
wholly or in part to the localities. ‘ 

4The present account of colonial legislation is based on an unpublished and undated manuscript by 
Edwin G. Dexter of the staff of the Veterans’ Administration entitled ‘‘History of Veterans’ Relief.Activities 
in the United States from Colonial Times to the Creation of the Veterans Administration,’’ on file in jthe- 
United States Archives. 

5 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New England, Laws, vol. 11, 1632-82. 

* Massachusetts Bay Colony Records, vol. 5, p. 226. 

? Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, vol. 1, ch. 4, p. 135. 
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In a similar vein, there was provided in an act entitled significantly 
“An act for encouragement of the prosecution of the Indian enemy 
and rebels” as follows: 


And in case any person or persons shall be wounded in the aforesaid service, 
he or they shall be cured at the charge of the publick; and if maimed or otherwise 
disabled shall have such stipend or pension allowed unto him or them as the 
general court or assembly shall think meet. (October 13, 1679).§ 


The Virginia Colony appears to have been the first to enact pro- 
visions, in September 1674, for the protection of the families of the 
victims of the battles with the Indians in ‘“‘An act for the safeguard 
and defence of the country against the Indians.” 


And further, that due consideration shalbe had by the grand assembly of the 
indigent ffamilies of such as happen to be slaine, and of the persons and ffamilies 
of those who shalbe maimed and disabled in this war.® 


The most far-reaching provisions are to be found in the enactments 
of the Maryland and Rhode Island Colonies of the years 1678 and 
1718 respectively. Their most relevant passages read as follows: 


Maryland: An act for the ordering & regulateing the militia of this province & 
for the better security and defence thereof. 

9thly: And for the Encouragement of such soldiers as shall adventure their 
lives in the Service and defence of this Province and for a provision of some 
Reasonable pension to be for the future Settled on such soldiers as shall happen 
to be maimed and Rendered Uncapable to gett a Livelyhood for themselves & 
familyes Bee itt enacted by the Authority aforesaid that every person that shall 
adventure as a Soldier in any warr in defence of this Province and shall therein 
happen to be maimed or receive hurt soe as he thereby be rendred Uncapable of 
getting a Livelyhood as aforesaid shall according to his disability receive a yearely 
pension to be raysed out of the Publick Leavy of this Province for the time of 
such his disability & every person Slaine in the service of this Province & leaveing 
behing him a wife and Children shall alsoe be allowed a Competent pension the 
wife dureing her widdowhood and the Children till they be of years able to gett 
their Liveings or be putt out apprentices And that this pension be yearly Rated 
and allowed out of the Publick Levy as aforesaid by a Generall assembly the party 
petitioning for such pension and allowance procureing a Certificate from the 
Commissioners of the County Court where he shee or they live that he she or they 
are Objects of Charity & deserve to have such pension and allowance. . . ” 


Rhode Island (1718). 


An act for relieving such as shall be maimed, and the widows, parents and 
relatives of such. as shall be killed in the Colony’s service 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of this Colony, and by the Authority 
of the same, That if any Officer, Soldier or Sailor, that shall be employed by this 
Colony or otherwise, shall be maimed and disabled by Loss of Limb or Limbs, 
or otherwise from getting livelihood for himself and Family or other Relations 
that have Dependence on him for Maintanance; that then and in such Cases, 
such Maimed Person shall have his Wounds carefully looked after and healed 
at the Colony’s charge and shall have an Annual Pension allowed him out of 
the General Treasury, sufficient to maintain himself and Family, or other Rela- 
tion whose Maintanance is incumbent on him. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That if any Person or 
Persons shall be slain in this Colony’s Service as aforesaid and have the charge 
of Maintaining a Wife, Children, Parents or other Relations, that then and in 
such cases, such Wife, Children, Parents or other Relations in Charge of Whose 
Maintanance was Incumbent on such Person Slain as aforesaid shall be Sub- 
sisted and Maintained by the Colony, by the Yearly Pension to be allowed 
when out of the General Treasury, as by the General Assembly shall be deemed 
sufficient for the same until such Wife, Children, Parents or other Relations 
shall happen to Die, or be able to Subsist and Maintain themselves. 


* Ibid., ch. 12, p. 292 of Oct. 13, 1679. 
* Hening, Statutes at Large, vol. 2, p. 331. 
1” Proceedings and Acts of the Maryland General Assembly, 1678-83, Vol. 7, p. 58. 
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And for the better putting this Act in Execution. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority, aforesaid, That the Town Council 
of each respective Town in the Colony shall have the Care and oversight of such 
Persons who Reside in their respective Towns, and are Intitled to any Pension 
as aforesaid, and from Time to Time, to Recieve the same, and supply such 
Persons as they shall stand in need thereof." 

These Colonial laws relate solely to service-connected disability or 
death benefits—benefits which today are known as “compensation” 
rather than “pension.” In further contrast to the Elizabethan 
statute quoted above, they are designed to provide relief rather than 
reward. Also, they outdo the latter in their avowed intent to en- 
courage volunteers. Even where proof of need is not explicitly 
required, the grant is conditional upon and is limited in time by the 
existence of such need as is revealed by the incapacity for self-support. 
This is noteworthy in service-connected benefits, for which needs 
tests are today an exception rather than the rule. Such were the 
facts of life in those days, and, obviously, they were taken for granted, 


1 Acts and Laws of H. M. Colony of Rhode-Island and Providence-Plantations in America, Newport 
R. I., James Franklin, 1930, p. 99 





APPENDIX B 


THE ISSUE OF “‘HALF-PAY FOR LIFE” IN THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR! 


Almost from the start of the War of the Revolution, efforts were 
made by the officers to obtain from the Congress an assurance of 
half-pay for life, not only in the event of invalidity—which was 
already assured—but for all officers who would stay in the Armed 
Forces to the end of the war.2, The movement was prompted at first 
by the fear of the officers for their own future following the disruption 
of their civilian pursuits and the run-down state of their finances due 
to their war service, and equally, for the future of their families should 
they die in service. As the war progressed and conditions deteriorated 
further, the half-pay issue became one of saving not only the morale 
of the Armed Forces but their very existence and fighting capacity. 
As described by General Washington and summarized by Glasson, 
“Complaints from the Army multiplied. No officer could live upon 
his pay, and hundreds, unable longer to support themselves, resigned 
their commissions. Others were unfit for duty for want of ¢ lothing. oe 

In 1778, the Congress resolved to grant half-pay to officers serving 
until the war’s end, not for life but for a 7-year period. The resolu- 
tion of the Continental Congress provided as follows 
Resolved, unanimously, That all military officers commissioned by Congress, who 
now are, or hereafter may be in the service of the United States, and shall con- 
tinue therein during the war, and not hold any office of profit under these States, 
or any of them, shall, after the conclusion of the war, be entitled to receive an- 
nually, for the term of seven years, if they live so long, one half of the present pay 
of such officer: provided, that no general officer of the cavalry, artillery, or 
infantry, shall be entitled to receive more than the one half part of the pay of a 
colonel of such corps respectively; and provided that this resolution shall not 
extend to any officer in the service of the United States, unless he shall have taken 
an oath of allegiance to, and shall actually reside within some one of the United 
States * * *, Resolved, That nothing contained in the foregoing resolution shall 
be construed to extend to prevent the United States from redeeming at any time 
the half pay of such officers as they judge proper, by paying them a sum equal to 
six years half pay.’ 

General Washington, although initially cold to the proposition of 
lifetime pay, became converted to it and turned into its strongest 
advocate as he saw how it helped the morale of the officers of those 
States, notably Pennsylvania, which had made such provisions on 
their own. 

As early as 1778 he wrote to the President of the Continental Con- 
gress as follows: 


s If my opinion is asked with respect to the necessity of making this pro- 


vision for the officers, I am ready to declare, that I do most religiously believe the 


1 There was a precedent in the British practice of retiring officers from active service at half their 
service pay. 

2 See also the Commission’s Staff Report No. I, p. 6 ff. 

3 Writings of Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 379-380 as rendered in Glasson, History of Military Pension 
Legislation in the United States, pp. 16, 17. 

#Duane’s Edition of the Laws of the United States, vol. 1, p. 631. 
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salvation of the cause depends upon it; and, without it, your officers will moulder 
to nothing, or be composed of low and illiterate men, void of capacity for this or 
any other business. To prove this, I can with truth aver, that scarce a day passes 
without the offer of two or three commissions; and my advices from the Eastward 
and Southward are, that numbers who had gone home on furlough, mean not to 
return, but are establishing themselves in more lucrative e mployments. Let Con- 
gress determine what will be the consequences of this spirit. . . .” 

And, again, in 1780: “I have often said and I beg leave to repeat it, the half- 
pay provision is, in my opinion, the most politic and effectual that can be adopted. 
On the whole, if something satisfactory be not done, the Army (already so much 
reduced in officers by daily resignations, as not to have a sufficiency to do the 
common duties of it) must either cease to exist at the end of the campaign, or it 
will exhibit an example of more virtue, fortitude, self denial, and perseverance, 
than has perhaps ever yet been paralleled in the history of human enthu- 
siasms, /. .§ 


Apparently, such a resolution was before the Congress on October 
21, 1780, and passed. 


Resolved, That the officers who shall continue in the service to the end of the 
war, shall also be entitled to half pay during life, to commence from the time of 
their reduction.*® 


At any rate it failed to be implemented, perhaps due to the Conti- 
nental Congress’ lack of power to do so, as witness the text of the 
resolution which follows and the West Point officers’ memorial to the 
Congress, more than 2 years later, which is here reproduced at length. 


To the United States in Congress, Assembled, The Address and Petition of the 
Officers of: the Army of the United States. Humbly hewith, That we the 
Officers of the Army of the United States, in behalf of ourselves and our brethren 
the Soldiers, beg leave with all proper deference and respect, freely to state to 
Congress, the supreme power of the Uuited States, the great distress under which 
we labor. 

At this period of the war it is with peculiar pain, we find ourselves constrained 
to address your august body on matters of a pecuniary nature. We have struggled 
with our difficulties, year after year, under the hopes that each would be the last 
but we have been disappointed. We find our embarrassments thicken so fast, 
and have become so complex, that many of us are unable to go further. In this 
exigence, we apply to Congress for relief as our Head and Sovereign. 

To prove that our hardships are exceedingly disproportionate to those of any 
other citizens of America, let a recurrence be had to the paymaster’s accompts, 
for four years past. If to this it should be objected, that the respective States 
have made settlements, and given securities for the pay due, for part of that time, 
let us present value of those nominal obligations be ascertained by the monied 
men and they will be found to be worth little indeed; and yet, trifling as they are, 
many have been under the sad necessity of parting with them to their families 
from actually starving. 

We complain that shadows have been offered to us, while the substance has 
been gleaned by others. 

Our situation compels us to search for the cause of our extreme poverty. The 
citizens murmur at the greatness of their taxes, and are astonished that no part 
reaches the army. The numerous demands, which are between the first collectors 
and the soldiers, swallow up the whole. 

Our distresses are now brought to a point. We have borne all that men can 
bear—our property is expended—our private resources are at an end—and our 
friends are wearied out and disgusted with our incessant applications. We 
therefore most seriously and earnestly beg, that a supply of money may be for- 
warded to the army, as soon as possible. The uneasiness of the Soldiers, for want 
of pay, is great and dangerous—, any further experiment on their patience may 
have fatal effects. 

The promised subsistence or ration of provisions consisted of certain articles, 
specified in kind and quantity. This ration, without regard that we can conceive 
to the health of the Troops, has been frequently altered, as necessity or conven- 
iency suggested; generally losing, by the change, some part of its substance. On 


5 Extracts of letters of General Washington to the President of Congress read by Senator Harrison, as 
rendered in Gales and Seaton’s Register of Debates in Congress, vol. [V, pt. 1, p. 144, Jan. 25, 1828. 
* Laws of the United States, vol. I, p. 688, Note. 
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an average, not more than seven or eight tenths have been issued; the retained 
parts were, for a short time, paid for but the business became troublesome to 
those who were to execute it. For this or some other reasons, all regard to the 
dues, as they respected the soldiers has been discontinued (now and then a trifling 
gratuity excepted), As these dues respected the officers, they were compensated 
during one year and part of another by an extra ration; as to the retained rations, 
the account, for several years, remained unsettled; there is a large balance due 
upon it, and a considerable sum for the forage. 

The clothing was another part of the soldiers’ here. The arrearages on that 
score, for the year 1777, were paid off in continental money, when the dollar was 
worth about four pence; the arrearages, for the following year are unliquidated, 
and we apprehend scarcely thought of, but by the Army—Whenever there has 
been a real want of means—any defect in system, or neglect, neglect in execution, 
in the departments of the Army, we have invariably been the sufferers, by hunger 
and nakedness, and by languishing in an hospital. 

We beg leave to urge an immediate adjustment of all dues; that, as great a part 
as possible, be paid and the remainder put on such a footing, as will restore 
chearfulness to the army, revive confidence in the justice and generosity of its 
constituents and contribute to the very desirable effect of reestablishing public 
credit. 

We are grieved to find, that our brethren, who retired from service on half pay, 
under the resolution of Congress in 1780, are not only destitute of any effectual 
provision, but are become the objects of obloguy. Their condition has a very dis- 
couraging aspect on us, who must sooner or later retire, and, from every considera- 
tion of justice, gratitude, and policy, demands attention and redress. 

We rezard the act of Congress, respecting half pay as an honorable and just 
recompence for several years hard service, in which the health and fortunes of 
the officers have been worn down and exhausted. We see with chagrin the odious 
point of view, in which the citizens of too many of the States endeavor to place 
the men entitled to it. We hope, for the honor of human nature, that there are 
none so hardened in the sin of ingratitude as to deny the justice of the reward. 
We have reason to believe that the objection generally is against the mode only. 
To prevent, therefore, any altercations and distinctions, which may tend to injure 
that harmony which we ardently desire may reign throughout the community, we 
are willing to commute the half pay pledged, for full pay, for a certain number of 
years, or for a sum in gross, as shall be agreed to by the committee sent with this 
address. And in this we pray that the disabled officers and soldiers, with the 
widows and orphans of those who have expended or may expend their lives in the 
service of their country, may be fully comprehended. 

We also bez, that some mode may be pointed out, for the eventual payment of 
these soldiers, who are the sujects of the resolution of Congress of the 15th May 
1778. 

To the representation now made, the army have not a doubt that Congress 
will pay all that attention, which the serious nature of it requires. It would be 
criminal in the officers to conceal the ceneral dissatisfaction which prevails, and 
is gaining ground in the army from the pressure of evils and injuries which, in 
the course of seven lons years, have made their condition in many instances 
wretched. They therefore entreat, that Congress, to convinee the army and the 
world, that the Independence of America shal! not be placed on the ruin of any 
particular class of her citizens will point out a mode for immediate redress.’ 


In 1780, another resolution broadened the 7-year half-pay benefit 
to apply on the same terms to widows or orphans of officers dying in 
service.® 

Sustained efforts by the officers and their champions for an effective 
extension of the ‘‘service pension”’ to half-pay for life led to a compro- 
mise in 1783 whereby 4 years’ full pay was to be given to officers 
(and 1 year’s to privates) in commutation of their lifetime claims. 





7 Quoted from the original petition preserved in the Archives of the United States. 

8 There is no mention of either need or inability to work (both characteristic parts of Colonial compensa- 
tion laws—see appendix A) as requirements for pensions (service-connected compensation benefits) to 
widows and orphans in the 1780 resolution. It is interesting to note that the following passage was deleted 
prior to the approval of the resolution: “‘. . . to make provision at the expense of such states for conti: ning 
the same, to such widows, during their widowhood, whose indigent circumstances may require it, and 
also to make such further provision as may be necessary for orphan children in like circumstances, provided 
such States have not already made compentent provisions in the cases aforesaid . . .”’ (Journals of Con- 
gress, vol. X VII, p. 773, Aug. 24, 1780). 


79674—-56——19 
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As reported, Congress came to the following resolutions: 


Whereas the officers of the several lines under the immediate command of his 
Excellency George Washington, did, by their late memorial transmitted by their 
committee, represent to Congress, that the half-pay granted by sundry resolutions, 
was regarded in an unfavorable light by the citizens of some of these States, who 
would prefer a compensation for a limited term of years, or by a sum in gross, 
to an establishment for life; and did, on that account, solicit a commutation of 
their half-pay for an equivalent in one of the two modes above mentioned, in 
order to remove all subject of dissatisfaction from the minds of their fellow- 
citizens; and whereas Congress are desirous, as well of gratifying the reasonable 
expectations of the officers of the army, as of removing all objections which may 
exist in any part of the United States, to the principle of the half-pay establish- 
ment, for which the faith of the United States have been pledged; persuaded 
that those objections can only arise from the nature of the compensation, not 
from any disposition to compensate those whose services, sacrifices, and sufferings, 
have so just a title to the approbation and rewards of their country. .. .° 


Even this compromise was brought about over the earnest and pro- 
longed opposition of some States, especially from New England, on 
the grounds of establishing a precedent of privilege unbecoming a 
republic. 

Nevertheless, the conversion was put on a businesslike basis through 
the Act for Funding: of the Domestic Debt of August 4, 1790. The 
act spelled out in detail the obligations undertaken by the United 
States toward the holders of the certificates. 

The relevant parts of this enactment were as follows: 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That for two thirds of any sum subscribed 
to said loan, by any person or persons, or body politic, which shall be paid in the 
principal and interest of the certificates or notes issued as aforesaid by the respec- 
tive states, the subscriber or subscribers shall be entitled to a certificate, purport- 
ing that the United States owe to the holder or holders thereof, or his, her or their 
assigns, a sum to be expressed therein, equal to two thirds of the aforesaid two 
thirds, bearing an interest of six per centum per annum, payable quarter yearly, 
and subject to redemption by payments, not exceeding in one year on account 
both of principal and interest, the proportion of eight dollars upon a hundred of 
the sum mentioned in such certificate; and to another certificate, purporting that 
the United States owe to the holder or holders, thereof, his, her, or their assigns, 
a sum to be expressed therein, equal to the proportion of thirty-three dollars and 
one third of a dollar upon a hundred of the said two thirds of such sum so sub- 
scribed, which after the year one thousand eight hundred shall bear an interest 
of six per centum per annum, payable quarter yearly, and subject to redemption 
by payments, not exceeding in one year, on account both of principal and in- 
terest, the proportion of eight dollars upon a hundred of the sum mentioned in 
such certificated purporting that the United States owe to the holder or holders 
thereof, his, her or their assigns, a sum to be expressed therein, equal to the said 
remaining third, bearing an interest of three per cent per annum, payable quarter 
yearly, and subject to redemption by payment of the sum specified therein 
whenever provision shall be made by law for that purpose, 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the interest on the certificates which 
shall be received in payment of the sums subscribed towards the said loan, shall 
be computed to the last day of the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
one, inclusively; and the interest upon the stock which shall be created by virtue 
of the said loan, shall commence or begin to accrue on the first day of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, and shall be payable quarter yearly, 
at the same time, and in a like manner as the interest on the stock to be created 
by virtue of the loan above proposed in the domestic debt of the United States. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That if the whole sum allowed to be sub- 
scribed in the debt or certificates of any state as aforesaid, shall not be subscribed 
within the time for that purpose limited, such state shall be entitled to receive, 
and shall receive from the United States, an interest per centum per annum, upon 
so much of the said sum as shall not have been so subscribed, equal to that which 
would have accrued on the deficiency, had the same been subscribed in trust for 
the non-subscribing creditors of such State, who are holders of certificates or notes 
issued on account of services or supplies toward the prosecution of the late war, 


* Journals of the Continental Congress—vol. X XIV, p. 207, Mar. 22, 1783.) 
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and the defense of the United States or some part thereof, to be paid in like manner 
as the interest on the stock which may be created by virtue of the said loan, and 
to continue until there shall be a settlement of accounts between the United 
States and the individual States; * * *’’ ” 


Though attempting to do justice to all concerned and explicit as 
to the ways in which this was to be achieved, the act of 1790 failed 
to bring the desired settlement of the “‘half-pay for life’’ issue. 

Over the years to come, memorials to the Congress continued to 
be received from the Revolutionary officers who had served in the 
various lines—several of them, for instance, in January 1810 alone. 

All turned on the same grievance, viz, that the commutation of the 
half pay for life promise made by the Congress at the outset of the 
Revolution was accepted under public pressure only— 


under a full persuasion of receiving the MONEY, as expressed in the resolution, 
or Certificates, which would have been rendered equal to it, by the immediate 
establishment of Public Credit. The disappointment of these expectations, 
through the long procrastination of the Funding Act, so necessary to realize 
them, and the consequent distress of many of our old Revolutionary Companions 
are too well known to need any further illustration, than that the proposed object 
was defeated, and many of them absolut :ly compelled to part with the evidences 
of that debt, for little more than the amount of a single year’s half pay. Had it 
been possible to have received an actual payment in specie, at that important 
crisis, it would obviously have proved more beneficial than any subsequent 
arrangement, 

Your Memorialists beg leave further to state, That, by the mode adopted for 
funding the publie debt, they are convinced, a considerable saving has accrued 
to the United States, and a corresponding loss to the Revolutionary Officers: 
two-thirds only of the principal of the public debt, having been by the Act of 
Congress of August, 1790, funded at an immediate interest of six per cent, and the 
remaining one third, forming a deferred stock, without interest for ten years. 
The interest thereon having been funded at three per cent. 

That your Memorialists therefore further conceive they have the most just 
and equitable claim on their country, for the difference of the interest of six per 
cent, on their final settlement certificates for pay for the years one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two and one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three, and 
on the commutation certificates, from first January, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four to first January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, 
which as before stated, was funded at three per cent. 

That your Memorialists beg leave further to state, That in their opinion, they 
have likewise a just and equitable claim on the United States, for ten years interest, 
upon one third of the principal of their respective final settlement and commuta- 
tion notes which constituted the six per cent deferred stock. 

Under this view of the subject, added to the losses sustained by them, and the 
consequent saving to the public, by the mode of funding the army debt, your 
Memorialists respectfully conceive, that they have an equitable claim, and urged 
by a sense of duty to themselves and families, as well as by the considerations 
abovementioned, are emboldened to appeal to the justice and magnanimity of 
your Honorable Body, for a remuneration." 


The House Committee to which these memorials were referred 
reported back in favor of their acceptance. First it reviewed the 
various acts of Congress extending the promises of benefits claimed in 
the memorials: 


That, by resolution of the Congress of the 15th of May, 1778, all military officers 
who then were, or should thereafter be, with service of the United States, and who 
should continue in service during the war, and not hold any office of profit under 
the United States or any of them, should, after the conclusion of the war, be 
entitled to receive, annually, for the term of seven years, if they should live so 
long, one-half of the then pay of such officers: provided that no general officer of 
the country, artillery, or infantry, should be entitled to receive more than one-half 
part of the pay of a colonel in such corps, respectively; and, provided that said 


1° Stat. L., vol. 1, p. 138. 
1! From the original petition on file in the U. 8, Archives, 
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resolution should not extend to any officer in the service of the United States, 
unless he should have taken an oath of allegiance, and should actually reside within 
some one of the United States. 

That, by a resolution of Congress of the 11th of August, 1779, it has resolved 
that the half-pay provided by the aforesaid resolution of the 15th of May, 1778, 
should be extended to continue for life. 

That, by a resolution of Congress of the 21st of October, 1783, it was provided 
that the officer who should continue in the service until the end of the war should 
be entitled to half-pay during life, to commence from the time of their reduc- 
tion. * * *, 


Then the committee concluded: 


* * * The petitioners state, and the fact is of too general notoriety to be 
disputed, that although they confidently expected, at the time they were com- 
pelled from impervious necessity in accepting the sum in gross in lieu of half-pay 
for life, that it would be paid to them in reality, and not by a fresh promise without 
any sufficient guarantee for its due performance, yet they were compelled to receive 
certificates, which, for want of any specific provision for the payment of them, or 
the interest accruing on them, were immediately depreciated to five for one, and, 
by degrees, to ten for one, in exchange for money. They therefore pray that 
half-pay for life, to commence from the time of the reduction of the army, may be 
granted to them, according to the solumn stipulations entered into with them by 
Congress, by the resolutions before referred to; deducting therefrom the five years’ 
full pay received by them in depreciated paper by way of commutation. 

It is well known to your committee, and to the whole nation, that the far 
greater part of the officers were compelled by hard necessity to dispose of their 
commutation certificates at prices infinitely below their normal amount; that this 
did not proceed from want of patriotism, * * * Upon the whole, the committee 
are of opinion that the contract entered into by Congress with the officers of the 
late revolutionary army, for giving them half-pay for life, has not been substanti- 
ally complied with by the Government. They, therefore, recommend the follow- 
ing resolution: Reso'ved, That the prayer of the petitioners is reasonable, and 
ought to be granted.” 


Yet, 18 years later, the facts of this situation appeared to be in need 
of clarification. Said one Senator in the course of the debates on the 
“Surviving Officers of the Revolution”’: 


A very great obstacle to the success of this measure heretofore has been a 
prevalent opinion, that these petitioners are seeking compensation merely for 
losses sustained, on the depreciation of continental money, and certificates re- 
ceived for their monthly wages; whereas, from their first memorial in A. D. 1810, 
to the present session, they have invariably rested on the nonperformance, by 
Congress, of a distinct and independent contract * * * % 


The same speaker went on to recall how the conversion of the half- 
pay promise to Government certificates— 


was at the time of the funding thought just, and attempted by some of our ablest 
statesmen to provide in some way a partial restoration. But the inherent diffi- 
culty of the subject, and the low state of our resources, prevented us from com- 
pleting any such arrangement, though we were not prevented from saving to the 
Government, out of these very certificates, and similar ones, ten times the amount 
now proposed for these petitioners. 

On this state of facts, then, I hold these conclusions, That what is honest, and 
moral, and honorable, between debtor and creditor in private life, is so in public. 
That a creditor of the public should be treated with at least equal, if not greater 
kindness, than the creditor of an individual." 


It was in this year, 1828, that the issue of ‘‘half-pay for life” was 
finally settled. Remedial legislation passed in that year at the behest 
of President John Quincy Adams who termed it ‘‘a debt rather of 
justice than of gratitude’’ went far beyond the original promise. Not 

12 American State Papers, Claims, 11th Cong., No. 203, 2d sess., pp. 372, 373. 


13 Gales and Seaton, Register of Debates in Congress, 20 Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, Senate, Jan. 24, 1828, p. 129. 
4 Tbid., p. 132. 
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only the surviving commissioned officers, but the noncommissioned 
officers and privates of the War of the Revolution were granted full 
pay (up to a captain’s) for life.” Entitled “An Act for the Relief of 
Certain Surviving Officers and Soliders of the Army of the Revolution,” 
it provided as follows: 


- 


* * That each of the surviving officers of the army of the Revolution in the 
ontinental line, who was entitled to half-pay by the resolution of October 21, 
1780, be authorized to receive, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
ippropriated the amount of his full pay in said line, according to his rank in the 
ne to begin on the 3rd day of March 1826, and to continue during his natural 
ife: Provided, that, under this act, no officer shall be entitled to receive a larger 
sum than the full pay of a captain in said line 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, that whenever any of said officers has received 
money of the United States, as a pensioner, since the third day of March, 1826, 
iforesaid, the sum so received shall be deducted from what said officer would 
itherwise be entitled to, under the first section of this act; and every pension to 
which said officer is now entitled shall cease after the passage of this act. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted, that every surviving non-commissioned 
‘fficer, musician, or private in said army, who enlisted therein for and during the 
var, and continued in service until its termination, and theeby become entitled 
to receive a reward of eight dollars, under a resolve of Congress, passed May 15, 
\778, shall be entitled to receive his full monthly pay in said service, out of any 
1oney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to begin on the 3rd day of 
\larch, 1826, and to continue during his natural life: Provided: That no non- 
‘ommissioned officer, musician or private in said army, who is now on the pension 
list of the United States, shall be entitled to the benefits of this act." 


Act of May 15, 1828, Stat. L. LV. 269. 
6 These initial restrictions on the simultaneous receipt of various benefits were subsequently removed 


79674—56———20 





APPENDIX C 


THE FIRST PENSION AND THE FIRST RETRENCHMENT 
LEGISLATION ' 


The first non-service-connected pension enactment ever to be 
passed in this country was the act of March 18, 1818, “‘ An act to pro- 
vide for certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of the 
United States, in the Revolutionary War.” ? » , beta 

It provided as follows: . 7 oe 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Staies of 
America, in Congress Assembled, That every commissioned officer, musician, and 
private soldier, and all officers in the hospital department and medical staff, who 
served in the war of the Revolution until the end thereof, or for a term of nine 
months, or longer, at any period of the war, on the continental establishment; 
and every commissioned officer, noncommissioned officer, Mariner, or Marine 
who served at the same time or for a like term, in the Naval Service of the United 
States, who is yet a resident citizen of the United States, and who is, or hereafter, 
by reason of his reduced circumstances in life, shall be, in need of assistance from 
his country for support, and shall have substantiated his claim to a pension in 
the manner hereinafter directed, shall receive a pension from the United States: 
if an officer, of twenty dollars per month during life; if a noncommissioned officer, 
musician, Mariner, Marine, or private soldier, of eight dollars per month during 
life: Provided, No person shall be entitled to the provisions of this Act, until he 
shall have relinquished his claim to every pension heretofore allowed him by the 
laws of the United States. 


Section 2 


And be it further enacted, That to entitle any person to the provisions of this 
Act, he shall make a declaration, under oath or affirmation, before the district 
judge of the United States of the district, or before any judge or court of record 
of the county, state or territory, in which the applicant shall reside, setting forth, 
if he belonged to the Army, the company, regiment, and line, to which he belonged; 
the time he entered the service, and the time and manner of leaving the service: 
and in case he belonged to the Navy, a like declaration, setting forth the name of 
the vessel, and particular service in which he was employed, and the time and 
manner of leaving the service, and shall offer such other evidence as may be within 
his power; and, on its appearing, to the satisfaction of said judge, that the appli- 
cant served in the Revolutionary War as aforesaid against the common enemy, 
he shall certify and transmit the testimony in the case and the proceeding had 
thereon, to the Secretary of the Department of War, whose duty it shall be, if 
satisfied that the applicant comes under the provisions of this act, shall place 
such officer, musician, Mariner, Marine, or soldier, on the pension list of the 
United States, to be paid in the same manner as pensions to invalids who have 
been placed on the pension list are now paid, and under such restrictions and 
regulations, in all respects, as are prescribed by law. 

Section 3 

And be it further enacted, That every pension by virtue of this act shall com- 
mence on the day that the declaration under oath or affirmation, prescribed in the 
foregoing section, shall be made. 

Section 4 

And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this act, no sale, 
transfer, or mortgage, of the whole, or any part, of the pension payable in pursu- 
ance of this act, shall be valid; and any person who shall swear or affirm falsely 


1 See also the Commission’s Staff Report No, I, p. 7ff. 
3U. 8. Stat. L. IIT, 410. 
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in the premises, and be thereof convicted, shall suffer as for wilful and corrupt 
perjury. 

Prior to this enactment, only war invalids drew compensation pay 
(then called “pension”? too) from the Federal Government. In no 
year prior to 1818 were there more than 2,000 officers and men receiv- 
ing such compensation, none more than $5 per month. Total annual 
expenditures did not exceed $120,000.° 

This situation changed drastically during the span of a year, 1818. 
Pension expenditures for the year 1819 alone totalled $1,811,000 
A contemporary account comments as follows: 


The pension list of the United States is of a formidable length: and every d: 
additional names are inscribed on it. We do not mean to quarrel with this, becaus: 
we sincerely approved, when it passed, the principle and motives of the act for 
granting pensions to the survivors of the Revolutionary war. But the number 
of these objects of national generosity, or, if the recorder prefers it, of nationa 
justice, has far exceeded the calculations made by the venerable father of that 
measure, (Gen. Bloomfield) or by any of the supporters in Congress. They 
calculated the utmost extent of the expenditure, which the act would produce, 
at less than half a million. It has already, however, risen to four times that 
amount; and the payment of pensions of all descriptions, (all being for military 
or naval services,) granted by the United States, now demands an expenditure 
of nearly three millions of dollars per annum. 

We also, most heartily approved of the act alluded to; and it has comforted and 
sustained many legitimate objects of the Nation’s justice. But its provisions have 
been enormously abused. We see it mentioned that persons supposed to be worth 
from 10 to 20,000 dollars, have made themselves out to be paupers, to receive 
the benefits of it; and it was lately announced in a New York paper, that a certair 
pensioner had deposited the whole amount of his pension in the ssvings bank 
This is an extraordinary proceeding, for the pension is to last for life It shows 
that this receiver of the public money, is not one of those that it was intended t 
have been given to. 

Many persons to whom a pension might have been very convenient have not 
applied for it, under a conclusion that it was only the necessitors that were in- 
tended to be relieved; but others, some thousands we fear, are receiving money 
which never was designed for them; and certainly it was not expected that they 
would make deposits in savings banks.‘ 

As these large expenditure figures and instances of abuse became 

known, public sentiment became aroused. The pension enactment 
of 1818 having been intended to help those veterans of the Revolutior 
who found themselves in precarious circumstances, it was widely felt 
that those with substantial possessions should not be entitled to such 
a pension. Draft legislation to this end was introduced in the Con- 
gress. In debating it, some spokesmen in the Congress would resort 
to such a check only in cases in which there existed sufficient ground 
for believing that property held by the pensioner was substantial. 
Thus, one Senator argued: 
* * * that the provision of the bill that requires each pensioner to furnish a 
schedule of his property, and directs an entire review and revision of the justice of 
the cases now enrolled on the pension list, amounting to 17 or 18,000, would be 
unreasonable and hard on the great mass of them who, it should be presumed, 
were rightfully placed there, and received the benefits of the act, the great labor it 
would uselessly throw upon the government and the judges as well as the great 
delay and expense to the applicants, etc. moved to amend the first section of the 
bill so as to authorize the inquiring and revision in those cases only where caus« 
therefor should appear sufficient to the Secretary of War * * *5 


3 Edwin G. Dexter, History of Veterans’ Relief Activities in the United States from Colonial Times tu 
the Creation of the Veterans Administration, unpublished manuscript, processed (on file in the U. & 
Archives), p. 267. 

4 Niles Weekly Register, September 1819-March 1820, vol. 17, p. 99. 

5 Senator Van Dyke of Delaware, according to the National Intelligencer of April 25, 1820 
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However, the pendulum had swung the other way and the mood in 
Congress was no longer conducive to such restraint. The act of 
May 1, 1820, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for certain persons engaged 
in the land and naval service of the United States in the Revolutionary 
War’’—though popularly, and especially by those opposed to it, 
dubbed the “alarm” act- —provided as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That no person who is now, or hereafter may be, 
placed on the pension list of the United States, by virtue of the act, entitled, ‘‘An 
Act to provide for certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of the 
United States in the revolutionary war,’’ * * *, shall, after the payment of that 
part of the pension which became due on the fourth day of March 1820, continue 
to receive the pension granted by the said act, until he shall have exhibited to some 
court of record, in the county, city, or borough, in which he resides, a schedule, 
subscribed by him, containing his whole estate and income (his necessary clothing 
and bedding excepted) and shall have (before the said court, or some one of the 
judges thereof) taken and subscribed, and produced to said court, the following 
oath or affirmation, to wit: I, A. B., do solemnly swear or affirm, (as the case may 
be) that I was a resident citizen of the United States on * * * (March 18, 1818) 
and that I have not, since that time, by gift, sale, or in any manner whatever, dis- 
posed of my property, or any part thereof, with intent thereby so to diminish it 
as to bring myself within the provisions * * * (of the Act of March 18, 1818); 
and that I have not, nor has anyone in trust for me, any property, or securities, 
contracts, or debts, due to me; nor have I any income, other than what is contained 
in the schedule hereto annexed and by me subscribed; Nor until such person shall 
have delivered, or caused to be delivered, to the Secretary of War, a copy of the 
aforesaid schedule and oath or affirmation, certified by the clerk of the court to 
which the said schedule was delivered, together with the opinion of the said court, 
also certified by their clerk, of the value of the property contained in the said 
schedule: Provided, That in every case in which the pensioner may be insane, or 
incapable of taking an oath, the court may receive the said schedule, without the 
aforesaid oath or affirmation, from the committee, or other person authorized to 
take care of such person. 


Section 2 


And be it further enacted, That the original schedule and oath or affirmation 
shall be filed in the clerk’s office, of the court to which the schedule and oath or 
affirmation aforesaid shall be exhibited: And any person who shall swear or affirm 
falsely in the premises, and be thereof convicted, shall suffer as for wilful and 
corrupt perjury. 


Section 3 


And be it further enacted, That on the receipt of the copy of the schedule and 
oath, or affirmation aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the War 
De »partment to cause to be struck from the list of pensioners under the said act, 
the name of such person, in case that said person shall not, in his opinion, be in 
such indigent cireumstances as to be unable to support himself without the assist- 
ance of his country: Provided, That every person, who shall have been placed on 
the pension list in consequence of disability, from known wounds received in the 
revolutionary war, and who shall have relinquished such pension in order to 
avail themselves of the benefit of the provisions of the act, to which this is an 
amendment, who, by virtue of this section, may be stricken from the pension list, 
shall be forthwith restored to the pension so relinquished.*® 


In that year, 1820, the pension expenditures fell by nearly half a 
million dollars from the year before to $1,374,000. In 1821, it went 
down further to $1,200,000. 


J, S. Stat. L., TT, 569, 
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Some felt that the new legislation had gone to the opposite extreme. 
Commented an observer at the time: 


One extreme often begets another—yet the present law cannot be more excep- 
tionable for the severity of its provisions, than was the act of 1818, on account 
of its laxity in opening a great door to fraud, by which a vast sum has been 
squandered on objects not contemplated by the national gratitude and sense of 
justice; and if the existing regulations had been adopted at the beginning, it is 
not probable that they would have been thought so hardly of;—for those whom 
it was intended to have benefitted, would have received such benefit, to the 
exclusion of many that have received it, for whom it was not designed. But 
yet—if error must be committed or suffered, let the error be on the side of justice 
and mercy—let us not “bend the bruised reed,” or break down, by too much 
rigidity in the law, that sense of honor and honest pride, which the law meant 
to reward—and rather suffer wrong in a temporary disbursement of money to 
improper claimants, than permit the worthy ‘‘continental”’ to mourn that he 
wasted his strength and substance in fighting for that independence which we 
are so proud of,’ 


? Niles Weekly Register, Baltimore, July 15, 1820, Vol. XVII, No, 20. 





APPENDIX D 


SPECIAL SURVEY OF A SAMPLE OF VETERAN AND WIDOW 
PENSIONERS, 1955 


EXPLANATORY NoTE ON SpEcIAL SURVEY OF A SAMPLE OF VETERAN 
AND Wipow PENSIONERS, 1955 


The survey consisted in an examination of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration claim folders of two groups of pensioners representing samples 
of veterans and widows of veterans, respectively, of World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean conflict. Based on this examination, 
selected information was extracted from the claim folders pertaining 
to date of birth, family status, war of entitlement, degree of disable- 
ment (for veterans only), and State of residence (for widows only). 
The amount of income from each source received in 1954 and expected 
to be received in 1955 was taken from the annual income statements 
which must be filed by all pensioners at the beginning of each calendar 
year. (See below.) Actual income reported on the most recent 
statements available at the time of the survey (March 1955) was that 
for calendar year 1954. Estimated income to be received during the 
year then in progress was the income which the pensioners anticipated 
for the year 1955. 

The selection of the sample was as follows: Widows’ (death) pen- 
sion cases were selected at random from the active cases of each of 
3 district offices out of the 4 Veterans’ Administration offices handling 
death claims: Denver, Colo.; St. Paul, Minn.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Disability pension cases were selected from the active cases of the 
following regional offices: Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Los Angeles, Calif.; Little Rock, Ark.; Montgomery, Ala.; New 
York, N. Y.; Roanoke, Va.; Seattle, Wash.; and Togus, Maine. These 
10 regional offices, out of a total of 67 such offices, were chosen to 
represent geographical characteristics as well as any peculiar character- 
istics of large and small offices. Within each office, the choice of cases 
was again made at random. 

The total numbers of cases on which usable data were originally 
obtained covered 6,049 veterans and 2,819 widow pensioners. The 
number of disability pensions cases represented a 5 percent random 
sample of all disability pension cases on the roll on March 31, 1955, 
in the 10 regional offices included in the special survey. This was 
5 percent of approximately 125,000 disability pension cases of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict. On the basis of all 
“new war” veteran pension cases on the Veterans’ Administration roll 
at that time, the number included in the sample represented approxi- 
mately 1 percent of all veteran pensioners. The number of cases in 
the widow pensioners’ sample represented approximately 1 percent 
of all widow pension cases on the roll on March 31, 1955, in the 3 
district offices. Since the central Veterans Benefit Office, which was 
not included in the survey, handles only a small fraction of “new wars”’ 
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death cases, the number of cases included in the sample of widow pen- 
sioners, too, represented nearly 1 percent of all “new wars” widow 
pensioners.' 

From all cases randomly chosen, those were discarded (1) which 
had come on the rolls since January 1, 1955, and (2) which had been 
in receipt of pension during 1954 but on which income statements had 
net yet been received, or, if received, had not been fully processed. 
Likewise, cases which had been in receipt of pension in 1954, but which 
had received outside income in excess of the allowable amounts, had 
already been removed from the active pension roll before the survey 
was made and hence were not covered in the sample. 

Nonetheless, there are among the sample cases of both veteran 
and widow pensioners a certain number with incomes from sources 
other than their veterans pensions exceeding for 1954 the statutory 
amounts of $1,400 and $2,700 respectively. This results because the 
pensioner with excess income in 1954 failed to make a report but the 
fact of his excess income in 1954 became known to the Veterans’ 
Administration as part of the review of his annual income statement 
filed early in 1955, when he had already received all the monthly 
pension checks pay able for the year 1954.° 

In tabulating information on 1954 incomes in conjunction with the 
characteristics of pensioners on the roll on March 31, 1955, the 
assumption was made that their income size and distribution, as a 
group, would not vary significantly from that of the year before. 
Wherever age-specific tabulations were made, the age given refers to 
the year 1954 rather than 1955. (Had this not been done, the share 
of 1954 incomes represented by OASI and other annuity and insurance 
benefits available only upon ‘attainment of age 65 would have been 
misrepresented.) In attempting to arrive at a representative total 
annual income of pensioners on the roll, the pension income per year 
was computed on the basis of the monthly rates payable from Oc tober 
1, 1954. These rates were 5 percent above those in effect before that 
date. 

The annual income report forms from which the basic information 
was derived are reproduced below. The instructions issued to the 
field and the code sheet provided therewith follow. 

Tabulations of income data derived from the sample survey have 
been included in the body of the staff report except for six tables 
which are shown last. Their purpose is to make possible a more 
detailed evaluation then has been attempted in the body of this report 
concerning the frequency and comparative significance for the present 
group of pensioners of various sources of income singly and in com- 
bination. Valuation of the pension at current rates (in force since 
October 1954) was therefore thought more meaningful than to use, 
in part, the lower pension rates in effect from January through 
September 1954. 

! Supplementary information on pension rates was sought later in 1955 on the sample cases reported as of 
March 31, 1955. At that time, some of the pensioners had died or moved or were for some other reason no 
longer on the roll. The number of disability and death cases thus lost amounted to 231 and 14 respectively, 
leaving in the sample 5,818 veteran and 2,805 widow pensioners. 

2 The maximum allowable on outside income is $1,400 per year for a pensioner without wife or minor or 
helpless child, $2,700 for a peosioner with 1 or the other type of dependent. Income in any 1 year in excess 
of these amounts makes the recipient ineligible for a pension in that year. Some types of income are 
not counted under the statutory limits. ° 

3 In that event, his pension for the whole year may be subject to repayment (although this may be waived 


by the Veterans’ Administration). However, if there be good reason why such excess income is not to be 
expected in 1955 the pensioner would not have been removed from the pension roll for this year. 
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Porm roved 
Bedget Bareas Ho. 16-2191 « 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION INSTRUCTIONS - Carefully read the instructions on the reverse side before 
DISABLED VETERAN'S completing this form. The information called for below about your income 
INCOME QUESTIONNAIRE is essential to determine whether you are entitled to continue receivin 
ST at pension payments. Answer all questions fully, clearly and accurately. I 
the answer is none, write ‘NONE”. IF YOU DO NOT RETURN THIS FORM TO 
THE OFFICE SHOWN BELOW WITHIN 30 DAYS FROM DATE SHOWN IN ITEM NO. 1 

IT MAY BE NECESSARY TO DISCONTINUE FURTHER PAYMENTS. 


NAME AND ADORESS OF VETERAN OF FIDUCIARY 


Please return the completed form to the 
VA office show below: 


( Veterans Administration Regional oftice } 


3. PRESENT MARITAL STATUS 4A. HAVE YOU «4 CHILD OF 48. OATE OF BIRTH OF YOUNGEST 


CH ILOREN? CHILD (Month ~ dey - year) 
C MARRIED CO #1 00WED 


| (If "Yes." coa- 
C) NEVER MARRIED C) O01 VORCED C) ves no plete 4B) 


is T DATES OF EMPLOYMENT AMOUNT RECEIVED AMOUNT EXPECTED 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER CALENDAR YEAR 1954 CALENDAR YEAR 1984 CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


(Prom - Te) (a) (8) 


pe 1 
| 
5. | 
GROSS 
WAGES i 
oR 
SALARY | 








DIVIDENDS. INTEREST 








FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS” INSURANCE (SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS) __ 


. NET PROFIT FROM SELF-EMPLOYMENT OR OPERATION OF BUSINESS | 
(Attach seperate sheet - See Instruction No. 10) | 
SSN $$ —_— 
4 ™ 


NET PROFIT FROM FARMING (Attach separate sheet ~ See Instruction No. 11) 
. OTHER SOURCES (Nawe sources) 


TOTAL INCOME (Sum of items 5, 6, 10, 11 and 12) (DO NOT INCLUDE 
DISABILITY PENSION RECEIVED FROW TERANS ADMINISTRATION) 


GROSS MONTHLY RATE OF WAGES OR 15A. WHEN DID YOU LAST FILE A 158. LOCATION OF OFFICE OF 
SALARY BEING EARNED AT PRESENT FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURN? INTERNAL REVENUE TO 
TIME BEFORE ANY DEDUCTIONS WHICH RETURN WAS SENT 


I HEREBY CERTIFY thet the entries made herein ere true and correct to the best of ay knowledge and belief. 


“DATE ms SIGNATURE OF VETERAN OR FIDUCIARY TTS" AOORESS CI? different then ites 3) 


| 


- ed a 


PENALTY.—_The lew prevides ferfeiture of rights, cleias, and benefits of « person whe mekes any statement of « meteriel fect knowing it to be 
false Upon conviction thereof, such persen is subject te « fine of not were then $1000 or imprisonment fer net more then one year, of both. 


WITWESSES TO SIGNATURE OF VETERAN IF MADE BY "X" MARK - Signature made by mark mast be witnessed by two persons who know 


the veteran personally and the signetures and addresses of such witnesses must be shown below. 
204. SIGNATURE OF WITNESS Ti6s. AddRESS City and State 








21A. SIGNATURE OF WITNESS TRIS. ADDRESS (Clty ond Stated 


vA FOR SUPERSEDES VA FORM 8.59. SEP 1053 
ser 1954 vB 8-59 WHICH SILL NOT BE USEC. — 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS - READ CAREFULLY 


ANNUAL INCOME LIMITATION - Disability pension is 
not payable te an unmarried person who annual income 
exceeds $1400 or to any married person aperson with 
minor children whose annual income exceeds $2700, Uf, 
after you have submitted this form, you begin to receive 
additional income which would cause your income for 1955 
to exceed the annual income limitation applicable to you, 
you must immediately notify the VA office shown on this 
form. that your income in 1955 will exceed the applicable 
annual income limitation. If you do not immediately notify 
the VA office when you begin to receive this additional income, 
an overpayment will result which maybe subject to recovery. 

PERIODS COVERED - Report your actual income for the 
entire calendar year 1954 and the income you éxpect to 
receive in the entire calendar year 1955. 

TYPES OF INCOME TO BE INCLUDED - You must include 
total income from all sources, including but not limited to 
wages, salaries, fees, commissions, bonuses, earnings, 
dividends, interest, annuities, retirement benefits, rents, 
gifte, public assistance, and income from a business, pro- 
fession or farm, 

TYPES OF INCOME TO BE EXCLUDED - You need not 
include income from the following sources: 

a. Amounts (except subsistence allowancd@ received from 
the United States Government, under the laws administered by 
the Veterans Administration, because of disability or death. 

b. Proceeds of a fire insurance policy. 

¢. The separate income of your spouse. In determining 
income the community property laws of the several states 
do not apply. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


These instructions are numbered to correspond to the 
items on the face of the form. 

5. GROSS WAGES OR SALARY - In reporting wages or 
salary, report gross income and not "take home pay." DO 
NOT deduct amounts withheld under a retirement plan or 
amounts withheld for income taxes or social security. 

If room, board, or goods are received as part of your 
payment for work performed, the estimated values thereof 
tehould be included in the amount of wages and salaries 
reported. 

You MUST enteron line 5 the gross amounts of your actual 
wages and salary in 1954 (Col, A) and the gross amounts you 
expect to receive in wages and salary in 1955 (Col. B) even 
though you do not know the names and addresses of your 
employers. 

7. NET RENTAL INCOME - Report on line 7 your net 
;rental income in 1954 and your expected net rental income 
in 1955 from property owned or controlled by you, If youhave 
rental income, ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET SHOWING: 
(1} your name and address, (2) your gross rental income, 
| an itemized statement of your expenses on the property, and 
| your net rental income in 1954, and (3) your expected gross 
rental income, expected expenses (itemized), and expected 
net rental income from the property in 1955. 

Gross rental income includes all cash received as rent 
and the market value of all goods and services received in 
liew of cash as rent, Expenses on the property rented 
.include taxes, insurance, interest on mortgage (not pay- 
ments on principal), normal repairs, fuel and water (if 
furnished tenant) and other similar expenses. DEPRECIA- 
{TION IS NOT A DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSE FOR THIS PUR- 
POSE. Net rental income is gross rental income less 
expenses. 

8 ANNUITIES, RETIREMENT BENEFITS (OTHER 
THAN FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS' INSURANCE) - 
An annuity is an amount paid to you regularly (yearly, 
-quarterly, or monthly) in accordance with the terms of an 
individual annuity agreement purchased by you or for you. 

Retirement benefits include Civil Service retirement 
benefits, Railroad Retirement benefits, or benefits paid 
\undek retirement plans of a state, municipal, or private 
business or industrial plan. 

Report on line 8 the you received from 
annuities and retirement benefits in 1954 and the 
, you expect to receive from them in 1955, Except in the 
cases indicated below, ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET 
STATING FOR EACH ANNUITY OR RETIREMENT BENE- 
FIT RECEIVED: (1) the total cost to you of such annuity 
or retirement benefit (either through your direct contribution 
or deduction from pay), (2) the total amount you received 

fore 1954, (3) the amount you received during 1954, and 
(4) the ammount you expect to receive in 1955, You may have 
_ this information in records in your possession, for example, 
yin the annuity or retirement benefit plan contract (or policy) 
or’ statements sent to you by the company handling the 
annuity or retirement plan. If youdo not have such records, 
obtain the information from the company which sends you 
the annuity or retirement benefit check, 


DO NOT attach this separate sheet if your total income 
from all sources (line 13) is lees than the applicable state- 
tory limitation or HM your total income from all sources 

Gime 1} minus 8) 
* more a a statutory mintmum, 


NOTE: Statutes permit a person whe receives Civil 
Service, Railroad or D. C. Police and Firemen retirement 
benefits and whose annual income exceeds the applicable 
annual income limitation (see General Instructions) may 
waive a part of his retirement benefits in order to be eligible 
to receive permanent and total disability benefits from VA 

9%. FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 
(SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS) - Enter on line 9 the jota) 
ameun, you received in Social Security benefits during 
1954 (Col. A) and the. total amount you expect to receive in 
Social Security benefits during 1955 (Col. B). 

10. NET PROFIT FROM SELF-EMPLOYMENT OR 
OPERATION OF BUSINESS - If you are self-employed or 
engaged in the operation of a business, either solely or in 
partnership with others, report om line 10 your net profit 
from the employment or business in 1954 and your expected 
net profit in 1955, ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET SHOWING 
(1) your name and address, (2) the business name and 
address, (3) the nature of the busin: or employment (e.g. . 
shoe repair shop, painter, general store, etc.), (4) the 
gross receipts, an itemized statement of the ope rating 
expenses, and the net profit in 1954, and (5) the expected 
gross receipts, expected operating expe..ses (itemized), and 
expected net profit for 1955. 

Gross receipts include your total cash receipts from 
sales of merchandise and services and the fair market value 
of all goods and services received in liew of cash, The 
operating expenses of the business or employment include 


cost of goods sold, rent, normal repair taxes (other than 
Federal income taxes), salary or w 


ineurance, interest on business debts, and other similar 
expenses. DEPRECIATION ISNOT A DEDUCTIBLE 
EXPENSE FOR THIS PURPOSE. Withdrawals (cash or 
merchandise) or salaries paid to you (or your partners) are 
NOT items of expense for this purpose. 

ll, NET PROFIT FROM FARMING - If you receive 
income from farming, report on line |] your net profit from 
farming in 1954 and your expected net profit from farming 
in 1955. ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET SHOWING 
(1) your name and address, () your gross receipts, an 
itemized statement of your operating expenses, and your net 
profit from farming in 1954, and (3) your expected gross 
receipts, expected operating expenses (itemized) and 
expected net profit from farming in 1955. 

Gross receipts from farming include your total cash 
receipts from the sale of farm products or services and the 
total market value of goods or services received in exchange 
for farm products. The operating expenses of farming 
include amounts paid for hired labor, feeds purchased, sup- 
plies purchased, machine hire, repairs and maintenance 
of farm buildings (except your dwelling), rent, taxes (other 
than Federal income taxes), and other similar expenses. 
DEPRECIATION IS NOT A DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSE FOR 
THIS PURPOSE. Farm products consumed by you and your 
family need not be included in gross receipts, but expenses 
incurred in raising such products must not be included in 
operating expenses. 

12. OTMER SOURCES - List under item 12 annual income 
from any of the following sources: 

a. Subsistence allowance received from the Veterans 
Administration, 

b. Commercial insurance consisting of lump sum or 
installments of life, disability, accident, health, or similar 
insurance, 

¢. Compensation for unemployment, disability, or death, 
such as that paid by the Bureau of Employees Compensation 
(Department of Labor of the United States) or a State com- 
pensation or industrial board or commission. Yéu may 
deduct from the total amount of such compensation the medi- 
cal, legal, or other expenses incurred by you incident to 
the injury or death or the collection or recovery of such 
moneys. 

4, Public assistance benefits, such as assistance to the 
aged, aid to dependent childran, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, etc. Report Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits (Social Security bene- 
fits) under item 9 above, not under item 12. 

e. Amounts received as gifts from an individual or 
amounts re d from any private welfare or other private 
charitable organization. 

{. Proceeds of bequests and inheritance received in the 
settlement of estates. Property other than money which is 
received by inheritance or otherwise need not be reported 
until such property is converted into cash. 

&- Profit (or loss) from sale of any real estate or from 
sale of other property held only as an investment, 

h. Income from any other sources, 
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form roves 
Budget Bureas No. 76-2116.5 


DATE MAILED 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


INCOME QUESTIONNAIRE - WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 


, Dependents Ciaies Division j 

soterens Agmotetretion INSTRUCTIONS - Carefully read the in- 
Munitions building structions on the reverse side before 
Washington 25, D. C. completing this form. The information 
a j called for below about your income is 
essential to determine whether you are 
entitled to continue receiving pension 
payments. Answer all questions fully, 
clearly and accurately. If the answer 
is none, write “None” PAYMENTS WILL 
BE STOPPED IF THIS FORM IS NOT RECEIVED 

IN 30 DAYS. 


Januar 


If any assistance is desired in com- 
pleting this form, it is suggested that 
|you discuss its preparation with the 
nearest Veterans Administration office. 


REPORT ONLY THE INCOME OF THE PERSON ON WHOSE BEWALF PENSION IS BEING ANSWER BOTH COLUENS 


T AMOUNT RECEIVED |, wow EXPECTED 
' NAME AND ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER CALENDAR YEAR 1954 |CALENDAR YEAR 1955 


(a) (8) 








WAGES 
or | 
SALARY 
2. DIVIDENOS, INTEREST 





_ NET RENTAL INCOME (Attach separate she - See Instruction No, 3.) 
ANNUITIES, RETIREMENT BENEFITS (Attach seperate sheet - Seelnstruction 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURV! VORS* INSURANCE (SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS) 














NET PROFIT FROM SELF-EMPLOYMENT OR ‘OPERATION OF BUSINESS OR FARM 
(Attach separate sheet - See Instruction No. 6.) 


OTHER SOURCES (Name Sources) 





. TOTAL INCOME (Sum of items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7) (DO NOT INCLUDE 
PENSION RECEIVED FROM THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION ) 


WHEN DID YOU LAST FILE A FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURN? 98. LOCATION OF OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE TO WHICH RETURN SAS SENT 


Ba IE Re 


1OA. FULL NAME OF YOUNGEST CHILO, IF ANY, FOR WHOM PENSION IS BEING PAID oa ~ | 108, DATE OF BIRTH OF YOUNGEST CHILD 





(Month - day - year) 


I HEREBY CERTIFY that the entries mde herein are true and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
11A, ATE en “SIGNATURE OF WIDOW, CUSTODIAN OR GUARDIAN a 


| SIGN 


an 


PENALTY . The lew provides forfeiture of rights, claims and benefitsof « person who aakes any stetement of « meterial fact knowing it to be false. 
Upen conviction thereof, such person is subject to « fine of net more than $1000 or iaprisonment for not sere than one year, of both. 








WITWESSES TO SIGNATURE OF CLAIMANT IF MADE BY "X" MARK 


NOTE.. Signature made by’ mark must be witnessed by two persons to whom the person making the statement ic personally known, and the 
atures and addresses of such witnesses aust be shown below. 


12A. SIGHATURE OF WITNESS [i ADORESS (City and State) 


135A, SIGNATURE OF WITNESS 198, ADORESS (City end State) 











ENTITLED TO CONTINUANCE OF SIGNATURE OF ADJUDICATOR 
PENSION 


LC ves C) no 


Saves 8 SSmaca = er 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS - READ CAREFULLY 


ANNUAL INCOME LIMITATION - Death pension based on 
service after April 5, 1917 is not payable to a widow without 
a child or to a child whose annual income exceeds $1400, or 
to a widow with a child or children whose annual income ex 
ceeds $2700. Pension may be payable on behalf of a child 
er children even though the widow's annual income is ir 
exc of $2700. In this ingtance, where the income of « 
widow in receipt of pension exceeds $2700, the widow should 
report her annual income and show separately on this form 
the annual income ofeachchild. Lf, after you have submitted 
this form, you begin to receive additional income which 
would cause your income for 1955 to exceed the annual in- 
come limitation applicable to you, you must immediately 
notify the VA office shown on this form that your income in 
1955 will exceed the applicable annual income limitation f 
you do not immediately notify the VA office when you begin 
to receive this additional income, an overpayment will res 
which may be subject to recovery 

LEGAL GUARDIANS AND CUSTODIANS - If you are receiv 
ing pension payments as guardian or custodian of the widow 
or child named on this form, this questionnaire must be com 
pleted by you 2s guardian or custodian and RE TUR DWITHIN 
30 DAYS or payments will be discontinued. Do not report 
your own income, but only the income of the widow or child 
named. 

TYPES OF INCOME TO BE INCLUDED - You must include 
total income frofm all sources, including but not, limited to 
wages, salaries, fees, commissions, tips, bonuse rnings. 
dividends, interest, annuities, retirement benefits, rents, 
gifts, public assistance, andincome from a business, profes 
wion or farm, If income is not shown in American dolfars, 
specify type of currency; such as: pesos, francs, lira, etc 
TYPES OF INCOME TO BE EXCLUDED - You need not include 
income from the following sources: 

a. Amounts (except subsistence allowance) received from 
the United States Government, under the laws administered 
by the Veterans Administration, because of disability or death 

b. Proceeds of a fire insurance policy 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 


These instructions are numbered to correspond to the items 
on the face of the form 

1. GROSS WAGES OR SALARY - In reporting wages or salary, 
report gross income and not "take home pay DO NOT 
deduct amounts withheld under a retirement plan or amounts 
withheld for income taxes or social security 

If room, board, or goods are received as part of your pay 
ment for.work performed, the estimated valves thereof should 
be included in the amount of wages and salaries reported 

You MUST enter in itern I] the gross amounts of your actual 

wages and salary in 1954 (Col. A) and the gross amounts 
you expect to receive in wages and salary in 1955 (Col. B) 
even though you do not know the names and addresses of 
your employers. 
3. NET RENTAL INCOME - Reportinitem 35 your net rental 
income in 1954 and your expected net rental income in 1955 
from property owned or controlledby you. If you have rental 
income, ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET SHOWING‘(1) your 
name and address, (2) your gross rental income, an itemized 
statement of your expenses on the property, and your net 
rental income in 1954, and (3) your expected gross rental 
income, expected expenses (itemized), and expected net 
rental income from the property in 1955 

Gross rental income includes all cash received as rent 
and the market value of all goods and services received in 
Neu of cash as rent. Expenses on the property rented include 
taxes, insurance, interest on mortgage (not payments on 
principal), normal repairs, fuel and water (if furnished tenant) 
and other similar expenses DEPRECIATION IS NOT A 
DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSE FOR THIS PURPOSE. Net rental 
income is gross rental income less expenses 
4. ANNUITIES, RETIREMENT BENEFITS (OTHER THAN 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS' INSURANCE) ~- An 
annuity is an amount paidto you regularly (yearly, quarterly, 
or monthly) ir. accordance with the terms of an individual 
annuity agreement purchased by you or for you 

Retirement benefits include Civil Service retirement bene - 
fite, Railroad Retirement benefits, or benefits paid under 
retirement plans of a state, municipal, or private business 
or industrial plan. 

Report in item 4 the total amount you received from an- 
nvities and retirement benefits in 1954 and the total _ameunt 
you expect to receive from themin 1955. Exceptinthecases 
indicated below, ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET STATING 


FOR EACH ANNUITY R RETISEME BENET RE 
CEIVED: (1) the total cost to you of seach ennulty or retire 
ment benefit (either through your Girect comtributicr er 
deduction from pay), (2) the totel amount you received before 
1954 5) the amount you received during 154, end (4) the 
amount you expect to receive in 1955 may bawe thie 
information in records in your possession, for example, in 
the annuity or retirement benefit plan c« react (or policy) 
or statements sentto you by the company handling the annuity 
or retirement plan U you do not have such recogds, obtain 
the information {from the company which sends you the annuity 
or ret ment Bmefit check 

DO NOT attach this separate sheet if your totel income 
from all sources (item 8) is lees than the applicable stats 
tery limitation or if your total ir me from al! sources 
cucept snovitics and retirement benefits (item & minus 
tem 4) is more than the applicable tutery mintienurr 
5. FEDERAL OLD-AGE ANDSUR VIVORS' INSURANCE (i 
CIAL SECURITY BENEFITS) ~- Enter in item 5 the jotal 
amount you received in Social Security benefite during 1954 
(Col. A) and the total amount you expect to receive im Social 
Security benefits during 1955 (Col. B 
6. NE PROFIT FROMSELF-EMPLA Moe PERATION 
OF BUSINESS OR FARM - if you are seli-employed or are 
engaged in the operation of « business or farm, either solely 
or in partnership with others, report initem 6 your net pre 
fit from the employment, business or farm in 1954 and your 
expected net profit in 1955. ATTACH A SEPARATE SHEET 
SHOWING: (1) your name and address. (2) the business same 
and address, (3) the nature of the business or emp ment 
{e.g shoe repair shop, painter, genera) store, farming, 
ete.), (4) the gross receipts, an itemized statement of the 
operating expenses, and the net profit in 1954, and (5) the 
expected gross receipts, expected operating expenses 
(itemized), and expected net profit for 1955 

Gross receipts from a business include your total 
receipts from esles of merchandise and services 
fair market value of all goods and services received jn liew 
of cash The operating expenses of the business or employ 
ment include cost of goods sold, rent, normal repairs, taxes 
(other than Federal income, taxes), salary or wages gf 
employees, insurance, interest on business debts, and other 
similar expenses DEPRECIATION IS NOT A DEDUCTIBLE 
EXPENSE FOR THIS PURPOSE Withdrawals (cash or 
merchandise) or salaries paid to you (or your partners) are 
NOT items of expense for this purpose 

Gross receipts from farming include your total « bh re 
ceipts from the sale of farm products or services and the 
total market value of goods or services received in exchange 
for farm products. The operating expenses of farming in- 
clude amounts paid for hired labor, feeds purchased, sup- 
plies purchased, machine hire, repsirs and maintenance of 
farm buildings (except your dwelling), rent, taxes (other thar 
Federal income taxes), and other similar expenses. DE 
PRECIATION IS NOT A DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSE FOR THIS 
PURPOSE Farm products consumed by you and your family 
need not be includedin gross receipts, but expenses incurred 
in ra mg such products must not be included in operating 
expenses 
7. OTHER SOURCES ~- List under item 7 ennual income 
from any of the following sources 

a. Subsistence allowance received from the Veterans Ad 
ministration 


b. Commercial insurance consisting of 


ump eum or in 
stallments of life, disabUity, accident, health, or similar 
insurance 

c. Compensation for unemployment, disability, or death, 
such as that paid by the Bureay Employees Compensatior 
Department of Labor of the t ed States) or « State cor 
pensation or industrial board ecrcommission. You may deduct 
from the total amount of such compensation the medical, 
legal, or other expenses incurred by you incident to the injury 
or death or the collection or recovery ef such moneys 

d. Public assistance benefits, such as assistance to the 
aged, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, sid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, eic Report Federa!l Old- 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance benefits (Social Security bene - 
fits) under item 5 above, not under iterr 

¢. Amounts received as gifts from an individual or amounts 
receivedfrom any private welfare or other privete charitable 
organization 

{. Proceeds of bequests and inheritance received in the 
settlement of estates. Property other than money which is 
received by inheritance or otherwise need not be reported 
until such property is converted into cash 

&. Profit (or loss) from sale of any rea! ate or from 
sale of other property held only as an investment 

h. Income frdm any other sources 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION TECHNICAL BULLETIN TBVB4—-4 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS BENEFITS, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 16, 1955. 


Speciat Srupy or a SELECTED SAMPLE OF VETERANS AND Wipows REMAINING 
oN Pension RoOLis SUBSEQUENT TO PROCESSING ANNUAL INCOME QUESTION- 
narRES, RCS VBC 4-21-S 


J 
Ss 
o 


Purpose. 
. Offices to participate in study. 
. Forms supply. 
. Identification of cases for inclusion in sample. ; 
Preparation and disposition of listing and disposition of reproduced punched cards. 
Referral of folders to adjudication division or claims service. 
Preparation of code sheets. 
Disposition of code sheets and preparation and disposition of punched cards. 
. Report of man-hours expended on study. 
. Reports control symbol and TMS job number. 


SCOPNB eww 


-_ 


1. Purpose-—The purpose of this technical bulletin is to provide instructions for 
obtaining and submitting information relative to income received in 1954 and 
expected to be received in 1955 by a selected sample of veterans and widows who 
remained on the pension rolls subsequent to review and processing of the current 
income questionnaires for use by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. Offices to participate in study.—Each of the three district offices and the 
following regional offices have been selected to participate in the review of cases 
for this study: Chicago, Ill., Dallas; Tex , Des Moines, Iowa, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Little Rock Ark., Montgomery, Ala., New York, N, Y., Roanoke, Va., Seattle, 
Wash., Togus, Maine. > 

3. Forms supply.—A Supply of VA Forms VB8—9588 (NR) is being furnished 
each participating office. If the supply is inadequate, requests for additional 
forms will be forwarded to Central Office, Department of Veterans Benefits, 
Attn: Reports and Statistics Service, Office of the Controller. 

4. Identification of cases for inclusion in sample.— 

a. General.—Inasmuch as the income information is desired only on samples of 
those veterans and widows who remained on the pension rolls subsequent to re- 
view and processing of the current income questionnaires, it is intended that all 
code sheets prepared from authorization actions resulting from such review will 
be processed into the appropriate punched-card files before this project is com- 
menced. 

b. District Office Cases —The Tabulating Machine Section will select from the 
death compensation or pension running award file as of March 31, 1955, all cards 
punched 2, 4, or 8 in column 47. From the cards selected on column 47 there will 
be further selected all cards punched 1, 2, 8, or B in column 42. From the cards 
selected on column 42 there will be further selected all cards punched 5 in both 
columns 7 and 8. The cards selected on columns 7 and 8 should constitute a 1 
percent sample of all widows remaining on the death pension rolls as of March 31, 
1955. The selected group of cards will be reproduced column for column on 
manila form 5280 and interpreted for the following: XC number, last name, and 
entitlement. 

c. Regional Office Cases.—The Tabulating Machine Section will select from the 
disability running award file as of March 31, 1955, all cards punched 2, 4, or 8 in 
column 37. From the cards selected on column 37, there will be further selected 
all cards punched 05, 25, 45, 65, or 85 in columns 7-8. The cards selected on 
columns 7-8 should constitute a 5 percent sample of all veterans remaining on the 
disability pension rolls as of March 31, 1955. The selected group of cards will 
be reproduced column for column on manila form 5280 and interpreted for the 
following: C number, last name, and entitlement. 

5. Preparation and disposition of listing and disposition of reproduced punched 
cards.—From the reproduced punched cards referred to in paragraph 4b and c 
above, there will be prepared in duplicate a list in the same sequence as the file 
of C- (Claim) or XC-(death claims) folders, showing C- or XC-number, last 
name, and entitlement. This list will be prepared on two-part stock paper, 
double spaced. The original will be forwarded immediately to Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Tenaseuans of Veterans Benefits, Attn: Reports and Statistics Service, 
Office of the Controiler, and a copy will be forwarded to the Adjudication Division 
or Claims Service for control purposes. The reproduced interpreted punched 
a will then be forwarded to the Administrative Division for use in pulling 
the folders. 
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’ 6. Referral of folders to Adjudication Division or Claims Service.—-The Admin- 
istrative Division upon receipt of the interpreted punched cards, referred to in 
paragraph 5 above, will attach each punched card to the appropriate folder and 
forward the folder to the Adjudication Division or the Claims Service. 

7. Preparation of code sheets.— 

a. Action by Adjudication Division or Claims Service.—Upon receipt of the 
C- or XC-folder with the interpreted punched card attached thereto, the Adjudi- 
cation Division or Claims Service will examine the current annual income ques- 
tionnaire (VA Form VB8-59 or VB8-685, as appropriate) and other documents 
in the folder as are necessary to obtain the information indicated on VA Form 
VB8-9588 (NR). . 

b. Detailed Instructions for Completion of the Code Sheets.— 

(1) Item 1, C- or XC-Number: Eight blocks have been provided for C- or 
XC-number. Precede the significant digits with as many zeros as are necessary 
to fill the eight blocks. 

(2) Item 2, Card Identification: In regional offices, enter code 1 in this item. 
In district offices, enter code 2. 

(3) Item 3, Birth Year of Veteran or Widow: If code sheet is being prepared 
by a regional office, enter last two digits of birth year of veteran; if by a district 
office, enter last two digits of birth year of widow. 

(4) Item 4, Marital Status of Veteran: In regional offices, enter code 1 if 
married, code 2 if never married, code 3 if widowed, or code 4 if divorced. The 
source of this data is item 3 of the current VA Form VB8-59 as supported by 
other accepted evidence in the folder. In district offices, enter code X. 

(5) Item 5, Veteran or Widow Has Child or Children: In regional offices, 
enter code 1 if veteran has any child or children (as defined by the VA Regulations 
for purposes of pension) or code 2 if he has none. In district offices, enter code 1 
if widow has any child or children (as defined by the VA Regulations for pur 
of pension) or code 2 if she has none. VA Forms VB 8-59 and VB 8-685 will 
not be the primary sources for this data. 

(6) Item 6, State of Residence of Widow: In district offices, enter the proper 
code as shown in Code Group No. 10, TB 8-194, to reflect the state of residence 
of the widow. In regional offices, enter code XX. 

(7) Item 7, Entitlement: Enter the entitlement code as shown in Code Group 
No. 89, VA Technical Bulletin TB 8-194, and in Code Group No. 10, VA Manual 
M8=10, Revised; i. e., code for 2 World War II non-service-connected, code 4 
for World War I non-service-connected, or code 8 for service on or after June 
27, 1950, non-service-connected. 

(8) Item 8, Combined Ragues of Impairment: In regional offices, enter in this 
item the combined degree of impairment as shown on the rating sheet. If the 
combined degree is 100 percent, enter X0; otherwise, enter the actual degree. 
If the combined degree is not reflected on the rating sheet, the rating board 
will determine the combined degree for purposes of this study. In district offices, 
enter code XX. 

Nots.—Following general instructions apply to items 9 through 17 covering 
income data. Amounts will be adjusted upward or downward to the nearest 
dollar. Four coding blocks have been provided for each item; therefore, precede 
significant digits with as many zeros as are necessary to fill the four blocks. If 
negative entries are applicable to any of these items, enter code 0000. 

(9) Item 9, Gross Wages or Salary Received in 1954: This item represents the 
gross amount of income received in 1954 as wages or salary. In regional offices, 
enter the total amount reported by the veteran in item 5 (A) of the current VA 
Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter the total amount reported by the widow 
in item 1 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(10) Item (10), Dividends or Interest Received in 1954: This item represents 
the amount of income received in 1954 as dividends or interest. In regional 
offices, enter the amount reported by the veteran in item 6 (A) of the current VA 
Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter the amount reported by the widow in 
item 2 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(11) Item 11, Net Rental Income Received in 1954: This item represents the 
net amount of rental income received in 1954. In regional offices, enter the 
amount reported by the veteran in item 7 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-59. 
In district offices, enter the amount reported by the widow in item 3 (A) of the 
current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(12) Item 12, Annuities or Retirement Benefits Received in 1954: This item 
represents the amount of income received in 1954 as annuities or retirement 
benefits. In regional offices, enter the amount reported by the veteran in item 
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8 (A) of the current VA’ Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter the amount 
reported by the widow in item 4 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(13) Item 13, Federal Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance (Social Security 
Benefits) Reeeived in 1954: This item represents the amount of income received 
in 1954 as Federal Old-Age and Survivor’s Insurance (Social Security Benefits). 
In regional offices, enter the amount reported by the veteran in item 9 (A) of 
the current VA Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter the amount reported 
by the widow in item 5 (A) of the eurrent VA Form VB 8-685 

(14) Item 14, Net Profit Received From Self-Employment or Operation of 
Business or Farm in 1954: This item represents the amount of income received 
in 1954 as net profit from self-employment or operation of a business or farm. 
In regional offices, enter the sum of the amounts reported by the veteran in items 
10 (A) and 11 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter 
the amount reported by the widow in item 6 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(15) Item 15, Income Received From Other Sources in 1954: This item repre- 
sents the amount of income received in 1954 from other sources. In regional 
offices, enter the amount reported by the veteran in item 12 (A) of the current 
VA Form VB 8-59. In district offices, enter the amount reported by the widow 
in item 7 (A) of the current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(16) Item 16, Total Income Received in 1954: This item represents the total 
amount of income received in 1954 from all sources. In regional offices, enter 
the amount reported by the veteran in item 13 (A) of the current VA Form VB 
8-59. In district offices, enter the amount reported by the widow in item 8 (A) 
of the current VA Form VB 8-685. Before releasing completed code sheets, 
check items 9 through 15 to insure the sum of these entries equals the entry in 
item 16. 

(17) Item 17, Total Income Expected in 1955: This item represents the total 
amount of income expected to be received in 1955. In regional offices, enter the 
amount reported by the veteran in item 13 (B) of the current VA Form VB 8-59. 
In district offices, enter the amount reported by the widow in item 8 (B) of the 
current VA Form VB 8-685. 

(18) Item 18, Regional or District Office: Enter in this item the last two digits 
of the station identification number. 

(19) Item 19, Last Name of Veteran: Enter in block letters the last name (not 
to exceed the first 10 letters) of the veteran. 

8. Disposition of code sheets and preparation and disposition of punched 
eards: Following preparation of the code sheets as indicated in paragraph 7b 
above, the code sheets will be batched and transmitted to the Tabulating Ma- 
chine Section. This section will then prepare from each code sheet a punched 
card on manila form 5280, punching all items 1 through 19 on the code sheet, 
columns 1 through 66 on the puncheard and interpret on the punched card the 
following data: last name of veteran, C- or XC-number, card identification, 
entitlement, total income received in 1954, and total income expected in 1955. 
These data will be interpreted in the order indicated above, starting in type bar 
number 1, allowing one space between each item. The code sheets and the 
interpreted punched cards created therefrom will be forwarded to the Deputy 
Administrator, Department of Veterans Benefits, Attn: Reports and Statistics 
Service, Office of the Controller, in sufficient time to reach Central Office as early 
as possible and in any event no later than June 6, 1955. 

9. Report of man-hours expended on study: Central Office will also be fur- 
nished separately an estimate of the total number of man-hours expended on this 
wroject by (a) Adjudication Division or Claims Service, (b) Administrative 

ivision, and (c) others in each participating office. The estimate will be included 
in the letter transmitting the code sheets and punched cards to Central Office. 

10. Reports control symbol and TMS job number: Reports Control Symbol 
VBC4-21-S and TMS job number 116 under program 08 or 28, as applicable, 
have been assigned to this onetime report. 

Raurpr H. Stone, 
Deputy Administrator for Veterans Benefits. 
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APPENDIX E 


MORTALITY RATES AMONG VETERANS RECEIVING 
DISABILITY PENSIONS 


The mortality rate in any group of persons furnishes a measure of 
the physical vitality of the group. Mortality rates can be stated 
either in absolute terms, i. e., the rate per 1,000 persons per year, or 
they can be stated in relative terms, i. e., as a percentage of the rates 
in some other group. The relative basis is the one employed here. 
The use of any particular standard for comparison does not necessarily 
imply that the mortality rates should be the same in both groups, as a 
particular standard may be used solely as a yardstick. 

An investigation by Veterans’ Administration actuarial and statisti- 
cal staff in consultation with technicians from the Commissioner’s 
staff was made of the mortality rates among veterans receiving pen- 
sions for disabilities that are not the result of military or naval service. 
Due to limitations of time and facilities, the investigation has not 
been as extensive as might be desired, but the results appear to war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

1. The World War II disability pensioners are a severely impaired 
group, comparable to the persons receiving monthly income benefits. 
under commercial life-insurance policies having a total and permanent 
disability provision. 

2. The World War I disability pensioners are also an impaired 
group, but not as severely impaired as the World War II pensioners. 
It is understood that this is the result of lower qualification standards 
at age 55 and over. Practically all of the World War I pensioners are 
over age 55, while very few of the World War II pensioners are over 
that age. 

3. The disability pensioners as a group are more severely impaired 
than the group rated 100 percent for disability compensation (service- 
connected disabilities). This appears to be the result of the applica- 
tion of an income test in addition to the medical test. 

A low standard of physical vitality, as represented by a high 
mortality rate, is in general a sufficient but not a necessary condition 
for inability to engage in gainful occupation. Any physical condition 
that results in high mortality is very likely to prevent the individual 
from engaging in employment. On the other hand, a psychosis may 
effectively prevent the individual from working, but it appears to be 
associated with a mortality rate only about 20 to 30 percent above 
average. 

1 “Vitality,” as used here, means the capacity for survival. ‘The common meaning of animation, vigor, 
or liveliness is not intended. 
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WORLD WAR I DISABILITY PENSIONERS 


The mortality rates in this group appear in table 1. The first 
column represents the average number receiving disability pensions 
during the 12-month period ending on June 30 of the year specified. 
The second column is the tabulated number of deaths reported in the 
same period. The third column, labeled “Insurance companies’’ 
represents the number of deaths that would have occurred if the 
mortality rates had been exactly those experienced by commercial 
life-insurance companies on individual life-insurance policies with a 
monthly income provision for permanent and tota! disability. The 
fourth column is the percentage ratio of the reported deaths to the 
number based on the reference standard. <A ratio of more than 100 
percent means that the mortality was higher than that of the insurance 
companies, while a ratio below 100 percent indicates that the mortality 
was lower. 

During the war years when employment was plentiful and employ- 
ment standards were low, the less seriously disabled were able to earn 
enough in the course of a year to make them ineligible for a pension. 
Those remaining on the pension rolls in those years tended to be the 
more seriously disabled, and had a mortality rate higher than the 
reference standard. After the war the less seriously disabled veterans 
who had been employed tended to be displaced from employment. 
They returned to the pension rolls in increasing numbers, causing the 
mortality rates to decrease. Also, in October 1948, the medical 
standards for receipt of a disability pension were reduced at age 55 
and over, causing the mortality rate to remain at the lower level in 
spite of substantial increases in the number receiving pensions. ‘The 
continuing decline in fiscal numbers attaining age 65, where the 
medical standard is reduced to the point where only a 10-percent 
disability rating is necessary. 

Columns 5, 6, and 7 of table 1 show how the mortality rates com- 
pare with those of men of the same age in the general population. In 
1950 the rates among disability pensioners was a little more than 3 
times that of the general population; by 1954 it was slightly less than 
double the general population rates. 

The final 3 columns in table 1 show the mortality rates among 
World War I veterans receiving compensation for a service-connected 
disability rated at 100 percent. These furnish a basis for comparison 
with the rates for nonservice disabilities. In 1950 the nonservice 
disabilities had a mortality ratio of 316.8 percent of the United States 
males standard, while the service disabilities had a much lower ratio 
of 182.2 percent. Similarly, in 1954 the nonservice disabilities had 
a ratio of 193.5 percent as compared with the lower figure of 157.0 
percent for service disabilities. A large part of the difference is 
explained by the fact that the nonservice disabilities include a pro- 
portion where the disability is of recent origin, whereas the service 
disabilities include none that originated after the end of World War I. 
In the latter case the more seriously disabled had had time to die, 
leaving only the less seriously disabled, whereas the nonservice group 
is continually augmented by veterans with serious disabilities. How- 
ever, a part of the difference in ratio is explained by the income test 
that is applied in the case of nonservice disabilities. 
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WORLD WAR II DISABILITY PENSIONERS 


The mortality rates in this group are shown in table 2, in the same 
format as table 1. 

The number of World War II disability pensioners is still relatively 
small as compared with the number of World War I pensioners. 
This is partly a reflection of the lower ages of World War II veterans 
and partly a reflection of shorter time since the end of the war. Veter- 
ans at the lower ages are less likely to become disabled than those at 
the older ages. 

The mortality rates are substantially the same as those of the com- 
mercial life insurance companies on totally and permanently disabled 
policyholders receiving monthly disability income. Compared with 
the rates at the same ages in the general male population, the mor- 
tality of disability pensioners was nearly 37 times as much in 1946, 
but had declined to about 12 times as much in 1954. Compared 
with the mortality rates of World War II veterans receiving com- 
pensation for a service disability rated at 100 percent, the rates were 
nearly 5 times as great among the pensioners in 1946 and nearly 3 
times as much in 1954. The reasons for this difference are the same 
as for World War I veterans. 

A comparison of the mortality rates of disability pensioners with 
that of the general male population by attained age is shown in table 
3 for World War I veterans and in table 4 for World War II. The 
rates at the higher ages tend to approach those of the general popula- 
tion. The reason for this is that the general population at the older 
ages contains a large proportion of disabled persons, and the com- 
parison tends to become one between one disabled group and another 
disabled group. 
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Taste 3.—Mortality rates among disability pensioners, by age, World War I 
—Continued 
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TABLE 4.—Mortality rates among disability pensioners, by age, World War II 
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TaBLeE 4— Mortality rates among disalility pensioners, by age, World 
—Continued 
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SOURCE OF DATA AND METHODS OF CALCULATION 


The basic data for this mortality investigation were furnished b: 
the Veterans’ Administration. These consisted of the monthly num- 
bers neous disability pensions, the number of deaths by age, and 
an age distribution of the number on the pension rolls on June 30 of 
each year. The date when the disability or the pension began could 
not be obtained; consequently the customary methods of investigation 
by duration and attained age could not be followed. 

The total exposure for any year without regard to age was obtained 
from the monthly numbers receiving pensions, using the trapezoidal 
rule. This total exposure was then distributed by attained age using 
the age distribution on June 30. The exposures were not adjusted 
for the one-half year on deaths and consequently mz was used to calcu- 
late the tabular deaths rather than gz. The tabular deaths on the 
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United States males table were calculated age by age on IBM equip- 
ment. 

Not having the durations, it was necessary to obtain the comparison 
with commercial life insurance experience by an approximate process 
resembling a “model office” calculation. The number receiving 
World War I disability pensions was known for June 30 of each year 
beginning with 1934, and for World War II from the beginning. ‘The 
net increase in recipients each year is the resultant of ‘the gains and 
losses for the year. The losses were calculated on the basis of the 
tables appearing on pages 102 and 105 of the 1952 Reports of Mortal- 
ity and Morbidity Experience, Transactions of the Society of Actuaries, 
applicable to permanent and total! disability. After the losses were 
calculated on this basis, the gains were taken as the balancing item. 
The age distribution of the gains was estimated by comparing two 
successive June 30 distributions. 

It was necessary to assume that all of the recipients on June 20, 
1934, had just become disabled. While this was not a good assump- 
tion, the effect of it was very largely dissipated by 1942, which was 
the beginning date of the period under observation. The projected 
survivors of the initial group accounted for about one-seventh of the 
total existing at the beginning of observation. It was assumed also 
that all of the gains in any year had just become disabled. This 
assumption is not realistic when medical standards are progressively 
reduced at the older ages; however, the result is a comparison of the 
actual mortality with the theoretical mortality without the progressive 
reduction ; the results should be understood in this sense. 

While this model office calculation would not be sufficiently precise 
for some purposes, the purpose here was to determine generally where 


the disability pensioners stood in relation to other known groups. 
The mortality ratios to the United States males table reinforce the 
conclusion of the model office calculation that the disability pensioners 
are a severely impaired group. 
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